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JOSEPH AS A SON AND A FATHER. 
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JOSEPH AS A SON ANT A FATHER. 
EDITORIAL. 


|sEE ENGRAVING,] 


THE scene of Joseph and his sons at the death-bed of Jacob is 
invested with peculiar interest. His father, whose life was so 

diversified, and fills so large a space in inspired history, has 

“accomplished as an hireling his day,” and is about to be “ gath- 

ered as a shock of corn fully ripe in its season.” But he is not 

quite “‘ ready to be offered.” He desires one more interview 

with his beloved Joseph, one more opportunity to bless both 

his sons and to unite with them in prayer. Besides, he would 

not be buried in Egypt. He must obtain the assurance of his 
favorite child, and must charge all his offspring to lay his body 
in the family-tomb before Mamre. 

For a full appreciation of this scene, we must revert to the 
journey of Israel and his family down into Egypt, to their set- 
tlement and residence in Goshen. We have previously watched 
the course of providence, fulfilling prophecy and revealing the 
purposes of God respecting this patriarch and his descendants, 
up to the time when Joseph sent for them to visit him and gave 
them a promise of competence and comfort in the land of Pha- 
raoh. No wonder Jacob would not credit their message nor 
believe when his sons said unto him, “ Joseph is yet alive.” 

‘‘ How can it be ?” perhaps he exclaimed. ‘“ Has he indeed 
risen from the dead? or has he never rested in the precincts of 
the grave? Joseph alive! It cannot be ; this torn and bloody 
coat assures me that he is dead.” 

Here the last refuge of their guilt fails them. Their plot 
must be exposed, though it cover them with shame. “ There is 
nothing hid that shall not be made known.” They tell him all 
the words between them and Joseph, words of disclosure and 
confession on their part, but to Jacob their father, of consola- 
tion and joy. 
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It is enough ; the sight of the wagons confirms their testimony 
and revives his confidence and spirit. Their guilt and misery ; 
yea, his own years of anguish are forgotten in the joyful assur- 
ance that Joseph ts yet alive, that he may go and see him, em- 
brace his children, share his honor, partake his bounty and 
bestow on them his dying blessing. The wagons are filled, the 
morning dawns, and the train moves. 

They journey south-west from thirty to forty miles to Beer- 
sheba. But he can go no farther till his grateful heart finds 
relief in prayer and praise. So great is his sense of the divine 
goodness in the prolongation of his life, in the preservation and 
exaltation of Joseph, at the free forgiveness of his elder sons, 
at the restoration of love and peace among his children, and at 
the sudden revival of religion in his family that he must pause, 
erect an altar and present a sacrifice unto the God of his fathers, 
Fit occasion and fit place for worship ! 

There Abraham his grandfather once dug a well, planted a 
grove, formed a treaty with Abimelech, and called on the name 
of the Lord. There God appeared in a vision unto Isaac his 
father, renewed his covenant and accepted his sacrifices. There 
seventy-three years earlier he himself lodged on his way to 
Padan-aram in search of a wife, and on that memorable night 
when with earth for his bed, stones for his pillow and the sky 
for his covering, he had a vision of a ladder, and heard God’s 
voice, pledging him protection, a numerous progeny and a great 
inheritance. 

He could not pass such a place without meditation and 
prayer. Besides God might meet him there as of old and make 
known to him the divine will in respect to the journey, that God 
who had forbidden Isaac his father in a previous famine to go 
down jnto Egypt, (Gen. xxvi: 1-3.) He had occasion for thanks- 
giving, and he would also seek divine direction. He orders the 

caravan to halt, pitches his tent, gathers his numerous attend- 
ants about him, rehearses to them these family legends, and hav- 
ing offered his sacrifices lies down to sleep. 

But in his night visions God speaks to him, “ Jacob, Jacob !” 
He replies, ‘“‘ Here am I.” 

God then commands him to go down into Egypt, assures him 
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of protection, of the exodus of his descendants and of the kind 
office of Joseph in closing his eyes in death. 

Having received his divine commission, he resumes and pros- 
ecutes his journey with increased courage and faith. What a 
family!‘ In it, if we exclude Joseph and his ehildren, were 
eleven sons and one daughter, fifty grand-children and four 
great-grand-children, sixty-six in all; or seventy if we include 
the patriarch, Joseph and his two sons. (Compare Gen. 46: 
26 with 27.) And if to the first of these numbers we add the 
nine wives of his sons, we have the seventy-five, mentioned by 
Stephen, (Acts 7: 14.) Hebrew usage in respect to genea- 
logies will sanction either of these readings, and to one familiar 
with Jewish reckoning there is no discrepancy between them. 
The company is marshalled in the order of seniority and pro- 
ceeds on its way. It approaches Goshen, and Judah, its most 
eloquent orator, is dispatched to bear tidings of their arrival 
and to escort Joseph to their camp. 

Presently the dust of his chariot and retinue is seen in the 
distance ; nearer and still nearer it comes. Blast after blast 
of the herald’s trumpet announces his approach, and is re- 
turned by shouts of welcome from all his kith and kin. Were 
ever salutations more cordial? He arrives, alights from his 
chariot, and with winged feet and throbbing heart flies to em- 
brace his father, and casts himself on his neck, and there they 
pour forth their mutual tears of gratitude and melting tender- 
ness. What examples of filial devotion and of parental affec- 
tion! Heis not ashamed of the silvery locks, the furrowed 
cheeks, the bending form and tottering step of his aged father ; 
nor of his poverty, his occupation, nor of any of his relatives. 

It is sufficient for him that this poor old man is his father and 
that all in the company around him are his kindred. This one 
consideration and the filial and fraternal affections which it 
inspires, occupies his mind and fills it to overflowing. What 
cares he now for the pit into which he was so cruelly cast, or 
for his servitude in the house of Potiphar, for the prison or the 
ungrateful forgetfulness of the chief butler! Henceforth they 
are to be remembered, if at all, only as so many providential 
steps in his return to his father’s arms. And as for thee, O 
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Jacob, how suddenly thy sorrow has turned into a tide of joy ! 
Oh, that thou hadst better understood the providential economy 
of God, his chastening love, and the wonderful manner in which 
he brings abounding good out of real or imaginary evil! Oh, 
that thou hadst suppressed that guilty murmur ; “ me have ye 
bereaved of my children : Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, and 
ye will take Benjamin away : all these things are against me !” 

No, no! venerable man. They are not against thee, but for 
thee, God’s mysterious method of advancing thee to thy present 
honors and joys. Thy children are not dead, as thou suppos- 
edst ; Joseph is in thine arms, and there stand Benjamin, and 
Simeon, and all the rest with their children, and their children’s 
children about thee, a pledge of divine faithfulness and favor, 
the earnest of thy hope and the crown of thine old age. Thou 
‘ art near to Heaven ; and here thou hast a foretaste of the joy 
with which thou shalt welcome the members of thy household 
home to the celestial Canaan and the new Jerusalem. Illus- 
trious type of many family-groups in that better land ! 


“ The history of Paradise 
To human faith is clear, 

For pious childhood ever brings 

The Eden vision near.” 


But time’s fast rolling stream forbids us to dwell on bright 
visions, and bears us rapidly on midst the stern realities of the 
present life—its duties and trials. With these we should be 
occupied, and wait patiently till our change comes, never be- 
lieving that we have realized all the happiness which God de- 
signs for us in this world, but always pressing toward the 
mark of the prize of our high calling. 

Here, like Peter on the mount of transfiguration, it may be that 
Jacob erred. He seems to have thought that there was noth- 
ing more nor better for him in this world. “ Now let me die,” 
he says. He desired to leave his clayey tabernacle in Joseph’s 
charge, and to ascend from that green and flowery spot in his 
experience, to the sunny heights of the heavenly Zion. How 
little he knew either of his own capacity for enjoyment in the 


present life, or of blessings which the goodness of God had in 
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reserve for him! He had indeed embraced Joseph ; but he 
must yet stand before Pharaoh, must witness the honor confer- 
red upon his long lost son, feed on the fat of the land of Goshen 
for seventeen years, rejoice in the prosperity of his numerous 
descendants, and impart to them the treasures of his prophetic 
wisdom. 

After this interview, Joseph hastens to bear the tidings to 
his sovereign, to introduce to him at first, five of his brethren 
and then his venerable father. 

Jacob salutes Pharaoh, “‘ Peace be unto thee,’’ reports his 
own age and nomadic habits, speaks modestly and prudently of 
religion, of the shortness and vanity of his life, and receives 
blessings in return, “ a possession in the land of Egypt, in the 
best of the land, in the land of Rameses.”” There Joseph pro- 
vided his father and family with bread according to the king’s 
commandment and the impulses of his own heart. But it does 
not appear that his ambition availed itself of the king’s offer to 
advance his brethren to posts of honor and to make “them 
rulers over his cattle.’ He sought not their political prefer- 
ment, but a nobler good, their domestic comfort, and the care 
of their own herds. In this, he acted like a wise man. He 
surrounded them with plenty while the famine was sore in the 
land. To the famishing Egyptians, he at the same time sold 
corn from the royal grainaries, first for money ; and, when that 
was exhausted, for their flocks; and, when these were gone, 
for their lands ; and finally for their personal services, thus 
reducing them to voluntary slavery. What a revolution! 
From independence to absolute servitude! All under the 
administration of an emancipated slave ! 

How can this conduct be vindicated ? Or shall it be regard- 
ed as a foul blot on this page of our hero’s history? Weigh it 
not, gentle reader, in the scale of Christian morals, for there 
were at that early period, many things which God winked at, 
who now commandeth all men every where to repent. View 
it rather in the light then enjoyed, lest you censure too severe- 
ly, and condemn what for ought we know, may have been the 
wisest and the best measure of which the case admitted. Jo- 


seph surely did not create this monopoly, but only acted with 
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full confidence in the revelation made to him and by him to 
others respecting the years of plenty and of scarcity, acted as 
any believer in the divine declaration, as any other subject of 
that government might have acted. His object was the aggran- 
dizement not of himself, but of his sovereign and of the state. 
He did just what had been done, is now doing and will continue 
to be done to the end of time; he bought and sold at a fair 
market-value, and got gain by trade. Ifthe people lost their 
property and their liberty, the fault was not in him but in them, 
in their unbelief. They heeded not the dreams of Pharaoh nor 
Joseph’s interpretation of them, and suffered the just conse 
quences of improvidence and sin. If he had fed them gratuitous- 
ly as he did Jacob and his family, and the officers of the state 
and of religion, he would have been chargeable with squander- 
ing the public property, with encouraging improvidence, idle- 
ness and irreligion. Besides the dependence and slavery to 
which he reduced them, and their collection into the large towns 
and cities, may have been necessary to economize and properly 
distribute his supplies. Certainly he saved their lives ; and 
their bondage seems to have been a mere system of tenancy, 
for when the years of famine terminated, he distributed among 
them seed, and commanded them to sow the land, to render a 
fifth part of its production to Pharaoh, and to retain four parts 
for themselves and their families, a, heavy tax indeed, but not 
greater than what was then levied in surrounding countries. 
Probably no part of this transaction can justly be put down to 
the discredit of Joseph. He was faithful to his sovereign, just 
and kind to all, the solace and joy of his father and brethren. 

But the famine is over and gone, and bountiful harvests again 
reward the labor of the husbandman ; yet Jacob returns not to 
the land of promise. Like other old men, he loved steadfast- 
ness and tranquillity. Besides how could he leave Joseph, who 
was identified with the Egyptian government, and by whom God 
assured him, his eyes should be closed in death? Here too 
he enjoyed comfort and the favor of the court. Years of hap- 
piness speed their flight, and hasten the hour of his final salva- 
tion. The thought of death quickens his memory of the cave 
of Machpelah, his desire for rest in that family sepulchre. 
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Hence he birids Joseph by an oath to bury him there. His in- 
firmities multiply ; he calls that son with his two children, 
Manasseh and Ephraim to his bed-side. What a group—the 
patriarch one hundred and forty seven years of age, on the bed 
of death, Joseph the prime minister of Egypt fifty six, Manas- 
seh twenty five, and Ephraim twenty three! 

Faint and feeble, the dying man rehearses the promise of God 
to him at Luz, to give to him and his posterity, Canaan for an 
everlasting possession. He adopts the two sons of Joseph, 
naming them in the reverse order of their seniority, making 
them heads of tribes, into which his future offspring were to be 
incorporated, and bequeathing to them shares in his. estate 
equal to those of his other children. This double portion or 
primogenial right was due to Joseph and his family on account 
of his eminent worth, and in grateful return of his kindness to 
his father and his brethren. 

But there was a stronger motive for him to cast in his lot 
with the people of God, and to seek their re-settlement in that 
goodly land. It was his mother’s grave. Hallowed spot! 
There he had wept, resolved, prayed, obtained consolation. 
To this, his dying father appealed. ‘There I buried her in 
the way of Ephrath, the same is Bethlehem.” 

His dim eyes suddenly espy two lads standing by his son, 
and he inquires “‘ who are these?” 

‘My sons,” is the reply. 

“ Bring them unto me,” he continues, “and I will bless 
them.” They approach, and when he has kissed them ten- 
derly, they give place to their father who bows “ himself with 
his face to the earth.” In this act of filial reverence and devo- 
tion, the son who lays his well earned laurels at his father’s 
feet appears greater than the governor. 

Rising from his prostration, he presents his sons for his 
father’s blessing, and having noticed that in his bequest he 
placed Ephraim, the younger, before Manasseh, and evidently 
supposing this a mistake, he led them up in the opposite order, 
so that Jacob’s right hand would naturally rest on the head of 
the elder, and his left hand on the head of the other. But 
moved by a divine impulse, the patriarch crossed his hands and 
laid the right on the head of Ephraim, as a prophetic sym- 
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bol of preferment and peculiar favor which corresponded with 
the prediction he was about to utter. 

He was pronouncing on them a common benediction when 
Joseph sought again to rectify what he still supposed a mistake, 
saying “‘ not so, my father ; for this is the first-born.” 

But Jacob gathering up his energies for another flash of the 
expiring lamp, replied, “ I know it, my son, I know it. The 
elder shall be great, but the younger shall be greater, and his 
posterity a multitude of nations,” a prediction which the history 
of their descendants fulfilled, for such was the superiority of the 
posterity of Ephraim, that at the exodus there foretold, it out- 
numbered the children of Manasseh by more than eight thou- 
sand, and the name of Ephraim became at length as common a 
designation for the ten tribes as that of Judah, of the other two. 
‘Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and Judah shall not vex 
Ephraim.” 

The last sands of life were running; but space enough 
remained for the only work left the patriarch to do, the making 
of his will, a work too often deferred till death is at hand, yet 
second in importance to no other except that of personal salva- 
tion. In this instance, it was a transaction of peculiar moment, 
for the heirs of the dying man were to be heads of the twelve 
tribes of Israel, fathers of confederate states and founders of a 
model government. They needed instruction, self-knowledge, 
and the light of revelation. Jacob had been no superficial 
observer of their conduct, no idle student of their characters ; 
and now his wisdom guided by the spirit of prophecy, gathers 
up the facts of their history, utters divine philosophy respecting 
them, and looking down the vista of future ages, and discerning 
in their posterity, quietly settled in Canaan, the most prosperous 
and powerful nation on earth, foretells their destiny. Not a 
son is forgotten, while on some he pours his choicest blessing, 
on Judah for the noble part he had acted, and because the 
Messiah was to be of his lineage, and on Joseph, not only in 
memory of Rachael his mother, but in explanation of his pro- 
phetic name, “a fruitful bough,” in acknowledgment of his 
personal worth, of his father’s delight in him, and of God’s 
peculiar favor toward him. His sight fails, his voice falters, 
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his last words are pronounced with difficulty, “bury me with 
my fathers,” “ he gathers up his feet into the bed, yields up the 
ghost, and is gathered unto his people.” What was gathered ¢ 
Not his body, for there it lay before their eyes, and in death’s 
cold embrace; but his soul which ascended immediately to 
Heaven, to join Abraham and Isaac, and all the ransomed about 
the throne, and to present itself before Him who is “ the God, 
not of the dead but of the living.” 

Who of these sons kneeling around the death-bed, was the 
first to cast himself upon that father’s lifeless body, to close his 
eyes in fulfilment of prophecy, and to affix a parting kiss to his 
cold cheek ? He who had wept most abundantly with him at 
the grave of Rachel, whose natural amiableness and tender- 
ness sanctified affliction, had increased, whom piety had enabled 
to return hatred with love, bonds and imprisonment with bene- 
ficence, persecution with meekness, patience and faith — he, 
whose large heart filled with grace and virtuous sentiments 
made him superior to his brethren, and more like Jesus Christ. 
It was Joseph who “ fell upon his father’s face, and wept upon 
him, and kissed him.” He it was who commanded the physi- 
cians to embalm his body and prepare it for burial, while her- 
alds proclaimed the event through the empire, and ordered the 
Egyptians to mourn for him seventy days, during which, accord- 
ing to their custom, they abstain from baths, ornaments and 
luxuries, appear in the streets clothed in sack-cloth, and with 
dust upon their heads, now alone, then in mournful processions, 
here in solemn silence, and there singing a funeral dirge. 

These days of mourning having passed, Joseph who may not 
venture into the royal presence under the burden of his grief, 
sends messengers to Pharaoh to obtain permission to fulfil his 
vow, and to bury his father in Canaan. The royal edict is 
issued, summoning to his aid the King’s body guard, his coun- 
sellors, the princes of the land, and chariots in great number. 
The appointed hour arrives, the procession is formed, consisting 
of the cavalcade escort, the funeral car with its heavy pall, 
Joseph and his family, each ofhis brethren and their respective 
households in the order of seniority, members of the court, 
other officers of state, a very great company. Day after day 
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passes, and at length they arrive and halt at the threshing floor 
of Atad, beyond Jordan, where the patriarch’s Jewish funeral 
was attended, as his Egyptian obsequies had been in Rameses, 
and where according to Hebrew usuage, they mourn for him 
seven days with lamentations so great and sore as thereafter to 
give name to the place, Abel-mizraim, or the mourning of the 
Egyptians. The funeral rites having been performed, his sons 
take up his body, and midst loud sobs and many tears lay it in 
the family tomb, and all return to Egypt. 

“Suspicion haunts the guilty mind.” Their father being 
dead, Joseph’s brethren fear his resentment and retaliation. 
Wonderful! After living many years on his bounty and shar- 
ing his uniform kindness and his amazing love, how little they 
know of his large heartedness, of the strength of his fraternal 
affection and of his genuine goodness! They verily think him 
as capable as they had been of envy, jealousy, and hatred. 

At length they devise a plan, which, if they had adopted it 
long ago, might have saved them years of anguish. They con- 
fess their sin and implore his forgiveness, first by a messenger, 
then in person. 

But his heart is too tender to endure any reference to their 
past hatred and injury. He weeps at the mention of these 
and says virtually, Fear not; I have forgiven you long ago, 
and whatever now pertains to the subject lies between you and 
a God that pardoneth iniquity. He adds, “ Ye thought evil 
against me ; but God meant it unto good.” “ Fear ye not; I 
will nourish you, and your little ones.” What tenderness! 
What words of comfort! They give us an assurance, if his 
life is spared, of a green, flowery and fruitful old age. We 
are not surprised that providence next presents him to our 
view with his children and his children’s children, even of the 
third generation about him, dandled on his knee, catching 
words of wisdom and wonder from his lips, imbibing his spirit 
and diffusing happiness like sweet incense through his dwelling 
—no, nor that he is filled with the spirit of prophecy to fore- 
tell the exodus of Israel from Egypt, and her settlement in 
Canaan ; and by faith to give “ commandment concerning his 
bones” to haye his embalmed body which was to be coffined 
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and sepulchred in Egypt, then exhumed and carried through 
the sea and the wilderness and finally buried in the land of 
promise, 2 commandment which the posterity of Jacob regard- 
ed with religious scrupulosity, for it is written that Moses, 
when he departed from Egypt, ‘‘ took the bones of Joseph with 
him,” (Ex. 13: 19.) and that on the settlement of Canaan they 
“buried them in Shechem (Josh. 24: 32.) at the foot of 
Mount Gerizim, and about one Roman mile distant from Sy- 
char, where the Samaritan woman subsequently came to draw 
water from Jacob’s well and where she found her Saviour. 
There his bones rested in the midst of his descendants. 
Joseph died after the third diminution of the period of hu- 
man life, at the age of one hundred and ten years, highly es- 
teemed and universally lamented — died as he had lived, in 
faith and in triumph. But his name is still fragrant, both in 
Egypt and in Israel, thousands delight to honor him, and to 
study his history. The best part of such men can never die. 


Though dead, they speaks in reason’s ear, 
And in example live. 

Their faith, and hope, and mighty deeds 
Still fresh instruction give. 


Lord, may I ever keep in view, 
The patterns thou hast given, 
And ne’er forsake the blessed road, 
That led them safe to heayen.” 


eee in frre 
Not only serves to show, but render us 
Mutually profitable ; so our lives, 
In acts exemplary, not only win 
Ourselves good names, but do to others give 
Matter for virtuous deeds, by which we live.” 


Chapman. 





THE HAPPY MAN. 


aL, 


That man is truly blest, 

To whom there's power giv’n, 
To walk in wisdom’s way 

With blissful hopes of heav’n. 
No more the joys of earth, 

His heav’n-born soul can cheer, 
It longs to rest secure 

From worldly doubts and fear. 


On faith’s strong pinion’s raised, 
His heart is fix’d above ; 

Firmer than adamant, 
His rest in Jesus’ love. 

His will no longer weak, 
Like a frail vessel toss’d, 

Sut freed from human snares, 
Is in th’ Eternal lost. 


Into his darken’d mind 
Shines the resplendent light, 
Which, from the glorious Throne, 
Dispels the gloom of night. 
Hark that majestic man! 
Like a fair monument 
He stands, firm and secure, 
To earth an ornament. 


How calm his eountenanee ! 

Nought more divine doth scem 
In this dark world of sin, 

Along Time’s fleeting stream. 
The Syren, royal queen, 

May strike her chanting lyre, 
But onward still he moves, 


To join the heav’nly choir! 


No Stoic, clad in robes 


Of Learning's deepest dye, 
E’er knew the blessedness 
That waits that saint on high. 





POOR BLIND FANNY. 


Nor ALL of Learning’s store, 
Wound up with human skill, 

Could ever reach one thought, 
Drawn from th’ Eternal Will. 


With humble reverence 
That saint in Christ beholds, 
More than men’s dreamy clouds — 
Mere dust his feet unfolds. 
Though he’s a stranger here, 
Yet all his ways are peace ; 
And e’en the foolish train, 
His toils from blame release! 


But see, O come and see! 
Behold! behold! he dies ; 
Angels on high rejoice, 
He’s sav’d, the Saviour cries. 
Tread gently, silently, 
Kind messengers have come ; 
On joyful wings they'll bear 
The blood-wash’d spirit home. 
The Guardian 
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“Ah well I love that modest flower, 
Which blossoms in the humble shade, 


And asks not for the sunbright power, 


y 


With which the grander plants arrayed. 


There she sat under the shade of the old elm, whose broad 
arms had for nearly a century sheltered the now moss-grown 
cot where she had first drawn the breath of life. Her face, 
which was very lovely, was upraised and she seemed to be 
listening intently, for her red lips were parted, and _ her little 


finger was raised as if to hush the merry voices of her playmates 
yonder. This was little Fanny Gray the blind girl. “Oh! 
how sad”? some kind hearted reader will say. “So sweet a 
child blind! How miserable she must be!” Spare your pity, 
kind friend, for Fanny Gray was not unhappy, no, no! Far 
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from it, a more loving, joyous creature never breathed, and but 


for her the declining years of her aged grand-parents would 
have been clouded with sorrow. Children whom they loved 
had found early graves, property had been lost through the vil- 
lainy of one they had trusted, and now all that was left was 
their blind grandchild whom they loved the more for her mis- 
fortune, and their moss-grown cot with a small portion of this 
world’s goods to supply their daily wants. 

Look once more at Fanny, she has an ear so finely attuned 
to music that she often thinks she can hear her beloved play- 
mates, the flowers, grow, and again, and again, she thanks the 
good God for the blessing of hearing. She is now listening to 
the glorious notes of the mocking bird, who is pouring forth 
bis soul in song. She calls the birds hers, for she has fed them 
so long, and has talked to them in such sweet soft tones that 
they will now come very near her ; 


“ For she had gained their confidence, had pledged 
All that was human in her, to protect 


rheir unsuspecting gratitude and love.” 


‘When any person loves the beautiful things of nature and 
the God who made them, it makes all around them beautiful, 
and the birds, and the flowers, and the bees, all come to help.” 

When tempted to repine, let us think of sweet Fanny Gray, 
deprived as she is of one of the greatest blessings in life, and 
learn a lesson of resignation to our lot, and one of love to the 
Almighty who has bestowed upon us so many favors. 

ESTELLE, 


“ My mother’s voice! how oft doth creep 
Its cadence on my lonely hours, 
Like healing sent on wings of sleep, 
Or dew on the unconscious flowers. 
I might forget her melting prayer, 
While pleasure’s pulses madly fly ; 
But in the still, unbroken air, 
Her gentle tones come stealing by ; 
And years of sin and manhood flee, 
And leave me at my mother’s knee !” 





MY BABE, 





BY CONSTANCE WELLWOOD. 


In her little willow cradle 
Sits my baby, holding fast 

In her mouth two tiny fingers, 
Making, thinks she, nice repast : 


Eyes as blue as young spring violets, 
Hair like sunshine, golden brown ; 


Forehead broad and high, transparent ; 


Rosy cheeks as soft as down: 


Arching brows, long silken lashes, 
Veiling oft the large blue eyes ; 
Smiles like sudden gleams of sunshin 


Flashing over summer skies. 


Ruby lips, be witching dimples, 
+} 
aul 


Dancing ‘round her mouth and chi. 


While her laugh is like the warble 


Of the birdlings in the spring. 


Holy angels, holy angels, 
Dwelling ’round us and above, 
Come and hover near my darling, 


Shield her with protecting love. 


Guide her ever upward, upward, 
To the glorious throne of God; 
Even though she tread the pathway 

Which the holy Jesus trod. 


Father in the Highest Heaven, 
Unto Thee, whom I adore, 
Come I, with the babe thou’st give 


Thine she is forevermore. 





















SEI OR HINTS TO HUSBANDS. 
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BY MARY MONTAGUE, 


Surely no apology is necessary in addressing this long neg- 
lected class. The press is borne down by the weight and 
number of its publications for the sole and especial benefit of 
wives, to enable them better to realize their privileges, to dis- 
charge their duties, and to meet their responsibilities. “ Hus- 
bands love your wives, and be not bitter against them,” is 
a divine command, This shall be my text, which I had some 
trouble in finding. Kind admonitions which the great apostle 
addressed to husbands and wives met my eye; but they were 
not the precise words I wished to find. 1 consulted “ Cru- 
den,” but at first with no better success. I began to feel my- 
self in a situation similar to his who spoke of “ those beautiful 
words of Holy Writ, ‘He tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb.’” But another effort gained me the victory. I looked 
for the “ bitter’? word in the sentence, and there it is in Col. 
3,19. Perhaps the class here addressed may likewise have 
overlooked this passage. 

That young man who has just left Hymen’s altar, may con- 
sider Paul “ as rather weak” to address such an admonition to 
any who sustain the delightful relation into which he has just 
entered. Very well; if he never needs it, he shall be forgiven 
for not understanding its necessity. 

Says another, more mature: “Such commands of course 
were intended for the immoral; for the drunkard who leaves 
his wife to suffer, or comes home from his midnight revels to 
give her a deeper sense of wretchedness; for the gambler who 
takes from the drawer the scanty earnings which his wife has 
laid by for the hour of sickness, and which his hard heart has 
refused to supply; for the faithless husband who, forgetful of his 
marriage vow, finds in the society of the “ strange woman” an 
inducement to forsake his home. I do not wonder that one so 
devoted as Paul to doing good to his fellow men, and so desir- 
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ous to aid his fellow men in a faithful discharge of duty, should 
have left a word of caution for all. 

But, friends, look more carefully, and you will perceive that 
the apostle was addressing a very different class of persons, 
members of the church at Collosse, professors of religion, 
and, for aught we know, “ in good and regular standing.” 

** Well,” says another, “I care not for whom it was written. 
I believe a little common sense will help me to understand my 
duty as a husband as well as Paul did, who probably was not a 
married man. When | am engaged for the support of my wife 
and children, harassed almost to death with cares, 1 expect 
when I go to my house to have a quiet home, and to find my 
wife ready to receive me. She has nothing to do but the work 
for her own family, and there are only six of us, including the 
baby. I wonder what she finds to do. Reads, probably ; she 
always had a fondness for books, and now I think of it, I found 
a volume on the foot of the cradle. I even spoke to her once 
because she let the children play with my books; but she was 
the guilty one, I suspect, after all, as she said nothing in reply. 
Well, if it be so, I will propose that she take in sewing, or 
bind shoes, and help me support the family. I can’t do every 
thing.” 

If I could utter a word in the ear of this man, I would say, 
“It is pleasant to find, you so well understand the pecu- 
liarly easy lot of your wife, and the delightfully comfortable 
situation she is called to fill for your special benefit. But then 
here is the text, it is meant for some one, ‘ Husbands, love your 
wives, be not BITTER against them.’ Your remarks have an air 
of severity, and | will draw my bow at a venture.” 

* Bitter,” is a word which conveys an unpleasant idea. Did 
you never notice the sad contortions of a child’s face when he 
takes a disagreeable medicine ? I have known a babe entirely 
weaned by just applying a bitter substance to the fountain from 
which it had been accustomed to receive its nourishment. It 
turned away with loathing and disgust. Can it be that bitter 
words would ever cause a wife to turn from the plighted love 
of her youth? Try not the dangerous experiment. 

I have seen the unshed tear tremble in the eye, as some care- 
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less, thoughtless, but harsh word of a husband caused a mental 
struggle, and told of the more than childless self-control which 
his wife possessed. I knew a man whose praise was in all the 
churches, a professor in one of our Theological Schools, and I 
am not quite sure that he did not write a commentary on Paul, 
who needed this admonition. He never used his wife unkindly 
as the world understands that word ; but every day he said un- 
kind, unpleasant things which seemed to her very “ bitter.” 
He was quite an alchemist; he always brought his crucible to 
the table when he partook of his meals, and among the pleas- 
ant viands prepared under the careful eye of his wife, he 
always found something which was not right, something bitter 
for his wife. He sleeps in the village churchyard now, and his 
intellectual admirers reared a tablet to his memory, and over 
the unpleasant remembrances of his private life charitable 
friends draw a veil, which we would not remove, and offer the 
apology, ‘* He was a very nervous man.” 

To-night, when you have taken your tea, got your letters and 
papers from the Post-office, read them, and when you feel in- 
clined to doze in your easy chair, (with your feet comfortably 
resting on the stove, or in another chair,) hear a word of re- 
monstrance. Do not speak again as unkindly as you did when 
you came home, and found the baby crying, and the older ones 
rather noisy: do not call your home a * bedlam,” and tell your 
better half * you do wish she would give the children their 
supper earlier, and get them to bed so that you can have a lit- 
tle quiet.” Perhaps you were tired, very likely it was so ; but 
your wife with ‘ nothing to do” but her own work, and see to 
her children, is more, far more wearied than you; and if you 
knew how her head aches, and how her exhausted nature calls 
for repose, if you had the love for her which you owe her, you 
would not need to be told, “ Husbands, love your wives, and 
be not BITTER against them.” 

Hear afew words more. While your wife is plying her nee- 
dle, let me amuse you. Now be honest and say if the duties of 
your wife do not occupy more of your thoughts, and are not 
more familiar to you than you own? Do you not oftener in- 
quire at the bookstore for a treatise which relates to her, as a 
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woman, wife, or mother, than for one which relates to men as 
husbands and fathers? 

The world is full of books for woman ; she is told of respon- 
sibilities which angels might tremble to assume ; anon she is 
taught that man is creation’s lord, and her inferior position is 
to act as his “ waiter,” to take care of his children, his house, 
to see to his wardrobe, and so all round the circle of her du- 
ties. Sometimes she gets so jostled about she almost forgets 
where her last resting place was, and wishes success to the 
Woman’s Rights Convention, so that she may unmolested stand 
side by side with proud man, whose right and might are never 
practically questioned. 

Oh, husband! did you see the color mount to your wife’s 
temples the other day, when in the presence of that visitor you 
brought home, you noticed some little deficiencies at the table 
instead of passing them by? She felt as badly as you because 
the meat was not cooked just as she wished, and the castor was 
not properly dusted. You should remember that dinner was 
prepared when the babe was crying for its mother ; perhaps 
you will recollect that you looked into the kitchen, and asked 
her “if she could not keep the child still, for you could not 
hear yourself speak.” Was not that a bitter word? Ask 
her. 

Listen while I tell you a part of what she is expected to do 
every year of her life. How many shirts do you expect her to 
make for you? How many handkerchiefs to hem? How many 
vests and pants to be cut and made? Coats and dickeys you 
probably get already made. How many dresses must she man- 
ufacture for herself and children? How many little pairs of 
drawers and skirts for the children, to fit them for the ever va- 
rying season? How many aprons are to be prepared? And 
when all these are in readiness with other articles which | 
might name, what is to be done with them? When worn they 
must be washed, ironed, and mended over and over again by 
her industry. Did you ever think how many meals she pre- 
pares in a year? How many times the table is laid, the dishes 
removed and washed, the knives scoured, the floors swept, the 
lamps trimmed , the beds made, the furniture dusted, and th 
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children washed, dressed, and kindly cared for? All the time 
must she feel this pressure of labor and anxiety, and very like 
she is sinking slowly, (her constitution giving away although 
unnoticed by your familiar eye) until consumption is upon her, 
and she is gone; the “ place that knew her knows her no 
more.” 

Now tell me, do you really think that she will have to take 
in shirts to make, or something else to keep her from wasting 
her time in reading ? Think of all this and suppress that 
bitter word because a button is missing on your coat, or the 
string was forgotten which should have been sewed to your 
dickey. It is little things which make the bitterness as well as 
the sweetness of life. 

Your wife is under no greater obligation to have a smile of 
welcome on your return than you are to bring perpetual sun- 
shine to the hearthstone ; and if she fails sometimes, and you 
find her irritable and unpleasant, forgive it and pass it by. 
You know not the trials and vexations she has met; speak 
gently, very gently ; and let no root of bitterness spring up to 
trouble you. Do not tell her she has altered, and that she can 
bear nothing from you she has become so sensitive; tell her 
not of her faded cheeks and her hair which is turning prema- 
turely gray. She does not like to hear you make such re- 
marks, even if she knows they are true. Ask yourself rath- 
er why itis so? Is it the effect of a life of ease and careless- 
ness, or a life of care and labor for you and your family ? 

I could tell you of a poor laboring mechanic on whom the 
untoward gales of adversity have long beat; but when shel- 
tered in the haven of a happy, though humble home, he cares 
but little what rages without. Like Wordsworth’s peasants, 
seldom through the long winter does the wife see the face of 
her husband ; or the children, of their father, by the light of 
the sun, except on the hours of the holy day. The table is 
neatly spread each evening for the morrow’s early breakfast. 
Such preparations as can be made are in readiness, and while 
the stars are yet shining, long ere the day dawneth, the hus- 
band and father prepares anew for his daily toil. He chooses 
to make his own coffee and eat his breakfast alone if thereby 
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his loved ones can slumber a little longer. He is cheered amid 
his labors by thoughts of them, and he knows that when the 
mother and dear children kneel at the altar of morning prayer, 
the absent one will never be forgotten, and the petition will 
ascend that “ as his day, so his strength may be.” 

As he returns wearied to his family at night, it is not to say 
bitter things or to look bitterly. The babe reaches out her 
arms for him, and older ones cling around his neck, and he 
envies not that man who is displeased because the custard is 
not seasoned to his taste, or the beefsteak prepared precisely 
according to his wishes. After the evening meal, and prayers, 
the children are told some pretty story, and laid to rest by a 
father’s hand, and he murmurs not at his lot, nor sees ought 
for which to murmur. Proud man may smile with derision at 
this scene, but God does not. Hard is the road they travel, 
though it was not always so. The world cares but little for 
them ; and they covet not its treacherous smiles. That hus- 
band can enjoy the pleasant converse and affection of his fam- 
ily though there may be those that whisper, “ He must have 4 
shiftless wife.” 

Full well he knows and appreciates the self-denial, cares, 
and labors, she is every day called to bear. Well, too, does 
he remember when her eyes became sunken, when the hue of 
the rose faded from her fair cheek, and when her dark glossy 
hair turned by sickness and not by age; and he is fully pre- 
pared to echo the language of his dear children as with partial 
eyes they exclaim, “ Mother, dear mother, how pretty you are.” 

I have told you a true story of humble life, cheered by affee- 
tion and trust in God. If in a different station you would find 
such joys and such dispositions, read that book which our 
friend prizes highly, and in which he found the rules that regu- 
lated his intercourse with his family. 

And let me say in parting, that if the love has languished 
which was once strong in your heart, oh kindle it yet again, 
for there are dark days in store for you, when you will need 
all the cheering influence its brightness and warmth can yield, 
all the sympathy and support which that wounded and neglect- 
ed heart can bestow. “ Husbands, love your wives, and be 
not BITTER against them.” 





THE SAVIOUR’S CALL. 


“ Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy lader 


BY MISS MARY J. LANMAN. 


Oh! come to me, for I have spoken, 

Ye weary ones, with sin oppressed, 

O’er whose dark night no morn hath broken, 
Oh! come, and I will give you rest. 

he darksome clouds around thee brooding 
With fearful gloom, I'll chase gway, 

And earthly care no more intruding, 

Shall dim the brightness of thy day. 


Oh! come to me, sad mourner, sighing, 
Whose heart is with the lowly dead, 
Where in the lonely church-yard lying, 
The tall grass waves above their bed. 
Oh! come, I'll wipe thy tears of sadness, 
And bind for thee thy bleeding heart; 
I'll change thy mourning into gladness, 
And joy to thee from heaven impart. 


Come, wear my yoke, it is not galling, 

Bear ye my burden, it is light, 

I'll give thee strength — sustain from falling, 
And cheer thee with my presence bright. 
No earthly service that inthralls thee, 

Not half the peace and comfort brings 

That my approving smiles doth yield thee — 
Then leave, oh! leave all earthly things. 


Come, learn of me, for meek and lowly, 


Are all my ways, and right and just, 

My teachings all are pure and holy, 

Oh! come, and in me place your trust; 
Not all the love that man can teach thee, 
No wisdom that the sage has given, 

From dark destruction’s road can lure thee 
Can point the way to Home and Heaven. 





DISSUASIVES AGAINST IMPURITY, 


BY REV. W. WARREN. 


The most fearful denunciations of Scripture are against it. 
Warning stands upon almost every page. It is in some sense 
the sin denounced in the Bible. ‘The works of the flesh,” 
that exclude from heaven, are made up very much of different 
forms of this sin. ‘* Because of these things,” to wit, ‘* fornica- 
tion, uncleanness, inordinate affection and evil concupiscence, 
the wrath of God cometh on the childrenof disobedience.” The 
Bible is a fearful book to the guilty. It has no ray of hope nor 
beam of promise for the wicked. He that is guilty of this sin 
cannot expect to enter the gate of heaven; when it is declared 
that ‘* without are dogs and sorcerers and whoremongers, and 
whosoever loveth and maketh a lie.” 

Nature protests against this sin. Her voice is the voice of 
God ; her laws, the laws of God. The Deity has left the im- 
print of his plan upon the fair surface, as well as among the 
deep foundations of nature. There is an aspect of innocence 
and propriety upon all her works. Lessons of virtue and pu- 
rity are taught in her laws and beauties. There is morality in 
every landscape and flowery scene. Everything without sug- 
gests propriety, purity and virtue, and rebukes vulgarity and 
uncleanness. 

Especially was man made to be pure. Everything in either 
volume of God’s great revelation admonishes him to be virtu- 
ous. Nature protests against this great wickedness in the form 
of prostrate health, and a ruined constitution ; of loathsome 
disease and entailed distress and degradation inherited by in- 
nocent offspring. Nature remonstrates too, in the deep in- 
stincts and tastes violated by this sin, and in the loss of refined 
sensibilities obliterated by vice. 

And how highly the sensualist pays for his enjoyments. 
Short pleasures often plant permanent sorrows. Inordinate 
indulgences di usually by their own excesses. Forbidden 
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joys, like the powder and fire, are consumed by their own 


fierce embrace. And who can ear the burthen of a condem- 
ning conscience, the tooth of corroding remorse, or the pointed 
finger of disgrace, detestation and self-loathing? Infamy and 
fearful forebodings are the price paid for forbidden pleasure. 
Pure enjoyment grows on the path-side of noble pursuits. 
It meets you always in the highway of duty. He that triumphs 
over temptation isa prince among men. There is far more 


joy in self-conquest than in yielding to sin. He who gains a 


victory over himself, sits upon a throne of power and enjoy- 
ment. Not the wine sparkling in the glass, nor the voluptuous 
music and dance, nor the pillow of forbidden pleasure, can 
compare with the calm consciousness and ennobling transports 
of one that has followed through perils the path of rectitude 
and honor. 

There is no violation of law against which God has hung 
out so many beacon-warnings as this. There is no sin that 
has so many signs exhibited in terror from every window of 
the soul. 

If he has suffered some one disease to spread, or animal 
plant to grow, that is more destructive than all others, may 
we not believe that some one vice has come to infect the human 
family, that is more injurious and fatal than every other. 
This is true in nature, may it not be soin morals? I would 
not take an iota from the turpitude of other vices, by exag- 
gerating the guilt of this: but 1 believe this to be the most 
aggravated form of wickedness that infects the world. Nature 
unperverted, as interpreter of the divine will, protests and 
revolts against it. If there was a serpent in the grove where 
you walk, whose bite or charm was death; or a plant or flower 
there, the plucking or perfume of which was fatal, how cau- 
tiously would you tread that enchanted ground! Or if there 
was a disease in your vicinity, whose contagion was deadly, or 
a room in your house, the opening of which would send out 
the malaria of death upon you, how close would you keep that 
disease or that room! In cases like these, you will keep close 
to nature. You would heed her admonitions, obey her laws, 
and learn her lessons. 
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And will you not heed her voice, when she warns you against 
a vice whose power to ruin is not confined to the body, nor to 
time ; but reaches and ruins the soul! The evils just named 
are limited to the physical health, and to the present scene ; 
but sin kills beyénd the tomb. Eternity has no balm, no 
remedy for its plagues or its woes. 

And where the warnings of Scripture and nature are all 
unheeded, God lets the character become a wreck. And can 
we wonder? If vegetation divorced itself from nature’s plan 
and rules, should we not expect that everything would die? 
If the divine mechanism of the body vetoed the laws of phy- 
sical life, should we not expect earth to become a charnel-house 
of death? And if the heavens should cast off the reins of 
gravitation, and act independently of God’s great power in 
nature, would not everything fall into confusion? And can 
the higher laws that regulate social life, and control the spir- 
itual world be violated with /ess impunity or less injury? 
What but horror, here and hereafter, can be inherited where 
every moral refinement and conservative instinct and sentiment 
is corrupted, and every impulse and warning and standard of 
nature and virtue is violated! The end of such a course is 
destruction. 

Sensuality breaks down the moral principles, and when this 
is done, the superstructure of character falls, and ornaments 
of virtue perish; as we shall see. 

The moral principles may be termed the masonry of the 
mind. They are the strong foundatiqns of an enduring char- 
acter. Nothing can be substituted for them ; nothing beautiful 
or valuable can long survive them. But they cannot long 
stand the shock of allowed crime. 

Look at some of them. The mind, in ‘a healthy state, is 
conscious of certain fixed points of belief; but habits of 
sensuality set the mind all afloat. The mind has an unhesi- 
tating adherence to right and truth, to just the extent that 
natural confidence and conscience bear sway in the soul; but 


this sin tends to sweep these standards away, to confuse and 
corrupt the moral perceptions. The mind, too, has an innate 
sense of accountability, an anticipation of final retribution ; 
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but a course of confirmed licentiouness reverses these convic- 
tions and produces a state of indifference to the future. A 
sense of justice, sentiments of humanity, feelings of natural 
affection and noble aspirations belong to human nature, and 
hold a high rank among the moral principles ; but habits of 
sensuality are sure to exterminate these conservative impulses, | 
and make shipwreck of every moral sentiment. 

Among the obvious effects or signs of this sin, are a loss of 
the moral judgment, the absence of self-control, and self 
respect, a prevailing skepticism and moral recklessness. Nor 
is this all. An incapability of domestic contentment follows ; 
a loss of power to fix the affections, a destruction of the nat- 
ural attachments, the absence of moral discernments, of re- 
spect for superiors, for authority, or the throne above. Who, 
being past feeling, have given themselves to lasciviousness to 
work all uncleanness with greediness. A sense of shame and 
disgust at length passes away from the very sin that at first 
filled the face with blushes. One who is in the practice of a 
wickedness does not perceive its guilt. We have to go out of 
a house to see it, so we have to leave a habit to see its gross- 
ness. Nothing can equal the loss of the moral sentiments, | 
nothing can compensate that loss. As a house whose sills | 
and joints are rotted off, so is the character of the confirmed 
sensualist ; it leans toward destruction. It trembles, and the 
first breath will lay it in the dust. 

Sensuality does violence to the virtues. The virtues are 
outposts to the character, morticed into the foundations of 
principle. They are the outward, the active, the ornamental 
in life. But they cannot long survive the wreck of the moral 
principles, any more than the sails and colors of a ship can 
float after the deck has gone down. As the tassels crown the 
corn, or the bow the shower, so the virtues the character. 

But licentiousness sends a mildew upon all the field of vir- 
tues. As nights of frost strike the glory of the forest, nights 
of forbidden pleasure put upon the moral verdure the imprints 
of death. Sincerity fails, honor withers, truth and right are 
prostrate, friendship, affection, humanity and patriotism perish, 
and all the spontaneous imstincts and disinterested habits and 
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traits lie in the dust. The Upas shade of licentiousness, how 
soon it chills the hearts of happy households and fills the sane- 
tuary of home with strong repellances. The law of love and 
peace and truth, of kindness and contentment and confidence 
is atanend. The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring forever, 
but the shame of transgression is pollution and death. 

This sin ruins others. The seventh is the only command- 
ment whose violation necessarily involves others in guilt. But 


this sin is one of temptation, and seeks companionship in 


crime. - Happy is he who can say, | have corrupted no one, | 
have defrauded no one. What reflection more cutting than to 
feel that we have been the cause of another’s ruin? Who, on 
his death-bed, or in eternity, could endure the thought that his 
pleasures had been enjoyed at the expense of another’s wretch- 
edness. Shun, therefore, every art and. snare and charm that 
ruins the soul. Like the stone that falls upon the still lake, 
every violated law stirs the whole surface of the soul, and 
fearful billows of ruin will roll up and out foreyer. 

This sin leads to every other. It is the smooth but pre- 
cipitous way that leads to hell. We have glanced at the 
destruction it works in the moral nature. Let us now see its 
effects upon other vices. One sin has a natural affinity for 
another. The vices, like the birds of passage, go in flocks ; 
or like ravenous beasts, in groups, or gangs. They are weak 
in each others absence, but strong in each others embrace. 
One prepares the way for another, paves the way for another, 
removes the obstructions of principle and habit, that lie in the 
way of the rest. They grow with each others growth, and 
strengthen with each others strength. Like seeks like, tempts 
like, has an affinity, a charm for the same. Emphatically true 
is this of sensuality, when it becomes the master passion. It 
is lenient toward every evil, licenses every iniquity, and stimu- 
lates every vile habit. A slight allowance here, is like the 
letting forth of waters, the embankments of moral principle, 
the fortifications of bold virtue, are swept away, or struck 
down. All soon becomes a wreck. 

This sin frustrates the great end of human life. It cor- 
rupts the body; perverts the habits; enfeebles the mind ; 
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unhinges the conscience ; and renders the great objects of life 
insipid and tasteless. Who can undertake anything valuable, 
or patiently pursue any noble end, without moral principle ? 
His self-respect lost; self-command lost; the helm of his 
desires and purposes gone; the power to concentrate his 
thoughts and control his will gone; what grand purpose or 
noble enterprise can such a wreck of character and principle 
accomplish ? One who has lost his own respect and confi- 
dence, and the respect and confidence of others; who has no 
power to endure hardships or brave obstacles; how can he 
accomplish anything valuable in life? Who can do anything 
praiseworthy for man or the world, that has become fickle, 
effeminate, and enamored of voluptuous and fugitive enjoy- 
ments ; he who is lost to every worthy sentiment, and dead to 
every noble impulse and motive; who feels the helm of no 
governing purpose, nor breath of any exalted principle, but 
lives only to eat and drink and indulge himself, how can he 
but fail of the great ends of human life? Surely, there is no 
post of honor or resposibility, or circle in life, for which this 
vice does not disqualify man. I have spoken of the effect of 
licentiousness in this world, but I have to add that a fearful 
future is before the wicked in the world to come. There is no 
habit that so benumbs the conscience, fetters the purposes, and 
destroys the recuperative energies of the soul, as this. It 
makes the moral nature like the tinder, in which the sparks of 
temptation catch, and the fires of eternity kindle and consume. 
Not even the drunkard, with his delirium-tremens, with a 
world of spirits and foul demons around him, has so keen a 
sense of approaching flame as the finished sensualist. Arrows, 
flaming and ministering flame, pierce through and through his 
soul, while yet it lurks in time, and clings to earth. These are 
terrible admonitions of the future. 0, it is Virtue’s ways that 
are ways of peace! Take them, follow them, if you would not 
die. ‘Ten thousand times I tell you, take them, keep them, 
if you would escape the lake that burneth. Think not that 
there is a loss in this. No! the gain is a thousand fold here! 
But, even if there‘were Joss in self-restraint and ‘self-conquest, 
who would not be willing to plant his joys here, in order to 
harvest them forever ? 
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TO THE QUEEN OF FLOWERS, 


Rose of my heart! I’ve for thee a bower— 
For thee have bent the pliant osier round, 
For thee have carpeted with earth the ground, 
And trained a canopy to shield thy flower, 
So that the warmest sun can have no power 
To dry the dew from off thy leaf, and pale 
Thy living carmine, but a woven veil 
Of full green vines shall guard from heat and shower. 
No worm shall nestle, and no wandering bee 
Shall suck thy sweets — no blights shalll wither thee ; 
But thou shalt'show the freshest hue of love. 
Like the red stream that from Adone’s flow’d, 
And made the snow carnation, thou shalt blush 
And fays shall wander from their bright abode 
To flit enchanted round thy loaded bush. 
Bowed with thy fragrant burden thou shalt bend 
hy slender twigs and thorny branches low ; 
Vermillion and the purest foam shall blend ; 
These shall be pale, and those in youth's first glow 
Their tints shall form one sweetest harmony, 
And on some leaves the damask shall prevail, 
Whose colors melt like the soft symphony 
Of flutes and voices in the distant dale, 
The bosom of that flower shall be as white 
As hearts that love, and love alone, are pure ; 
Its tip shall blush as beautiful and bright 
As are the gayest streaks of dawning light, 
Or rubies set within a brimming ewer. 
Rose of my heart! there shalt thou ever bloom, 
Safe in the shelter of my perfect love ; 
And when they lay thee in the dark, cold tomb, 
I'll find thee out a better bower above. 


PERCIVAL. 


Au, see the virgin Rose! how sweetly she 
Doth first peep forth with bashful modesty, 
That fairer seems the less ye see her way! 
Lo! see soon after, how more bold and free 
Ver bare bosom she doth broad display! 
Lo! see soon after, how she fades away and falls. 
SPENSER. 
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A MOTHER’S EDUCATION OF HER SON. 
WILLIAM JONES. 


BY A. FAIRBANK 


This eminently pious and distinguished man, at once a poet, 
scholar, and jurist, was born in London, in 1746. His father 
was an excellent mathematician, and enjoyed the friendship of 
several characters of distinction, eminent in rank and station, 
and of others illustrious for genius and learning. Among the 
nobility were Lord Hurdwicke, Lord Parker, and the Harl of 
Macclesfield. Of the literary characters, were Sir Isaac New- 
ton, Dr. Halley, Dr. Samuel Johnson, &c. Mr. Jones survived 
the birth of his son but three years, the care of the education of 
William devolved upon his mother, and well and faithfully did 
she execute the task, —like the mother’s of Luther, Washing- 
ton and Lamartine. She endeavored to bring him up to do his 
duty to God and his fellow men; impressing upon his tender 
mind the necessity of becoming useful and good. She formed her 
design of tuition, and with unalterable determination pursued it 
to the best of her ability, and her plan was well adapted to the 
temper and capacity of her pupil. Her great aim was to 
rouse and stimulate curiosity. To all of his inquiries for infor- 
mation on various subjects, that engaged his attention, she 
would reply, “read and you will know.” By this means an 
eager desire to learn was enkindled, and to this expedient he 
afterwards acknowledged himself indebted for his future attain- 
ments and position in life. While an inquisitive spirit was 
excited, by affording it frequent exercise, she endeavored to 
invigorate his memory by recalling what he had read, and by 
conversation upon the several topics to make what he had read 
his own; thus endeavoring to render his memory tenacious 
and comprehensive. Such was her success, that in his fourth 
year he was able to read distinctly and rapidly any English 
book. In his seventh year he was placed at Harrow School. 
During the first part of his residence there he was remarked 
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for diligence and application, rather than for his genius and 
acquisitions. But his mind was gradually maturing, and he 
soon gave indications of the great capacity and singular powers 
of genius which he afterwards was universally acknowledged to 
possess. At this time he had the misfortune to fracture his 
thigh, he was for twelve months detained from school, and his 
progress in the classics suspended. During this period his 
mother was his constant companion, and to relieve him from the 
tediousness of his confinement, read to him various English 
authors adapted to his capacity. Among these were the juve- 
nile poems of Pope, and Dryden’s translation of Virgil. To this 
circumstance he was indebted for his early attention to poetry, 
and this caused him to direct his attention to the muses. 
While thus confined at home his mother had further opportu- 
nity to enlarge his acquaintance with books, and by the pecu- 
liar mode of instruction she had adopted, to furnish him with a 
store of miscellaneous knowledge, and by conversation and 
meditation greatly to increase his mental power. This was so 
much to his advantage that he, after his return to school fre- 
quently wrote the exercises of the two superior classes, the 
boys for whom he wrote obtaining credit for performances to 
which they had no title. His proficiency in literature was such 
that strangers who came to Harrow, frequently inquired after 
him under the title of the “great scholar.” At the age of 
seventeen he left Harrow School for Oxford. His attention 
was soon directed to Oriental literature, and he commenced the 
study of the Arabic language. Having discovered an intimate 
relation between the Arabic and Persian, he determined to 
acquire the latter, and his exertions were attended with success. 
His vacations were passed in London, during which he, among 
other objects directed his attention to modern languages, and 
read the best authors in Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. In 
1765, he became tutor to Lord Althrope, Earl of Spencer, with 
whom he travelled on the Continent. In 1770, he was admit- 
ted into the inner temple ; in 1776, he was made a commis- 
sioner of Bankruptcy ; in 1783, he was knighted, and appointed 
judge of the Supreme Court of Judicature in Bengal. The last 
appointment was eminently proper, for he had devoted much 
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time in acquiring a knowledge of the oriental languages. He 
had translated an Oriental manuscript containing the life of 
Nadir Shah, for the King of Denmark, in a manner which met 
with the approbation of his royal employer, and procured him 
marks of considerable distinction. To the history he added a 
treatise on Oriental Poetry. In the year 1774, he published 
his commentaries 6n Asiatic Poetry, a work which was received 
with admiration and applause by those versed in Oriental liter- 
ature throughout Europe, as well as by men of learning in Eng- 
land. His desire of eminence and usefulness, prompted him 
to investigate every branch of learning and jurisprudence, and 
to prosecute his studies with the closest application, and with 
indefatigable diligence. In April 1783, he embarked for India. 
In December he entered on the duties of his office. The high 
opinions entertained of his talents and eloquence were not dis- 
appointed, and from this period to his death he continued to 
discharge the duties of his station with distinguished ability and 
with the strictest integrity. One of his early acts in India was 
the establishment at Calcutta of an institution on the plan of the 
Royal Society, for the collection and preservation of all the 
valuable information which could be obtained concerning the 
Eastern world. Of this society he was chosen the first Presi- 
dent. To the publications of this body the public is indebted 
for much important intelligence concerning those subjects to 
which they have directed their inquiries. Sir William Jones 
was endowed with distinguished powers of mind, and his dili- 
gence and perseverance in the acquisition of learning has sel- 
dom been equalled. His success was commensurate with his 
undertaking ; and what might be anticipated from his superior 
understanding and intense application. As a lawyer, his 
knowledge was comprehensive and critical. There are few, if 
any branches of learning to which he had not directed his 
attention. He had studied, as he recorded in a manuscript 
found among his papers, eight languages critically : — English, 
Latin, French, Italian, Greek, Arabic, Persian and Sancrit. 
Eight he had studied less perfectly ; but so that they were 
intelligible with the aid of a dictionary : — Spanish, Portuguese, 
German, Runic, Hebrew, Bengali and Hindoo. Also, to 
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twelve he had paid some attention, but considered them all 
attainable, should he have time to study them ; these were :— 
Thibetian, Pali, Philavi, Deri, Russian, Syriac, Ethiopic, 
Coptic, Welsh, Swedish, Dutch and Chinese. 

We present this brief sketch of Sir William Jones, who 
is one of the brightest examples on record, of the judicious 
training by a mother in early life, and of his perseverance in 
carrying out the designs she had for him in the pursuit of liter- 
ary distinction. And she should be held as a model, worthy the 
imitation of parents in training the children committed to their 
care ; — first, in exhibiting the results of a well digested course 
of education, commenced in early life; and to the young of 
both sexes, as showing what may be obtained by all in a greater 
or less degree ; if diligence, application and good conduct are 
associated in their efforts to obtain distinction. As a close 
student of the Bible, his opinions are of great weight and value, 
his acquaintance with the Oriental languages giving him an 
insight into many passages which the generality of readers could 
not of course understand. 

The firm and unwavering belief of Sir William Jones in a 
divine revelation is openly and distinctly declared in his works, 
where he says, “I have carefully and regularly perused the Holy 
Scriptures, and am of opinion that the volume, independently of 
its divine origin, contains more sublimity, purer morality, more 
important history, and finer strains of eloquence, than can be 
collected from all other books, in whatever language they may 
have been written.” And we have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he was one who was well qualified to judge, as has been 
shown from his great attainments in every department of know- 
ledge. The health of Sir William Jones was injured by the 
climate of India, and a disorder contracted by an imprudent 
exposure of himself in an unhealthy situation late in the evening 
in the latter part of April, 1794, and which was at first 
neglected, put a period to his useful life at the age of forty- 
eight. 

Such, mothers, was Sir William Jones, his great acquire- 
ments in knowledge, his strongly religious character, were 
under God, due in a great degree to the example and training 
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of his faithful mother. Will you not, as far as in you lies, go 
and do likewise? Will you not strive to train those precious 
souls committed to your care, for usefulness? Prepare them 
for contact with the world, by furnishing them with good prin- 
ciples, and as far as possible with a thorough education — that 
they may be better prepared to “ fight the great battle of life” 
with success. If you have not the possession of great wealth, 
you can remedy in a good degree the lack of means by your 
own exertions, by giving the right direction to the minds of 
your children — and as the means of religious and literary 
knowledge are becoming more and more within the reach of 
all, you should be incited to greater efforts to prepare them to 
fill honorably whatever station they may in God’s Providence 
be called upon to occupy. 
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NO. VII. 


FAITHFUL HANNAH, 


PART L 


BY MRS. MADELINE LESLIE. 


“And ye, masters, give unto your servants that which is just and equal, 
Jorbearing threatening.”—Paul. 


Mrs, Evans, a lady of wealth and refinement, was one morn- 
ing at the usual hour for receiving visitors, summoned to her 
parlor to meet Mrs. Stimpson. After a few moments con- 
versation upon indifferent topics, the caller introduced a subject 
of great interest to mistresses of families, namely, the difficulty 
of procuring good and faithful servants. 

*“* How is it, Mrs. Evans,” she asked, “ that you so seldom 
find it necessary to change your domestics? Why I never can 
keep one more than a month, and very often I have two ina 
week.” 
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“ T have hitherto been very fortunate in obtaining good ser- 
vants,” replied Mrs. Evans, with a smile. 

** You may indeed consider yourself so, if that has been the 
case. For my part, during the seven years that I have been 
married, this has been my great trial. Ihave endeavored, again 
and again, to persuade George to give up housekeeping and to 
board at a hotel; but on this point he is as stubborn as a mule. 
He says he has been boarding all his life, and he wants a home; 
and then he greatly magnifies the dangers to which the children 
would be exposed in such a place.” 

“1 think,” said Mrs. Evans, pleasantly, “ your husband and 
I should agree that certainly a public house would be a poor 
exchange for the comforts of home, particularly for the dear 
children. Think of your little Ella or Augustus being confined 
to one small room from morning till night, with their meals 
brought to them, or going to the common table with the ser- 
vants.” 

“* Well, I acknowledge, there would be some things unplea- 
sant about it ; but after all what a relief for me! Three times 
a day I must be bored with giving directions to the cook about 
meals. Then the housemaid is impudent and cross, and never 
seems to understand her work without being told again and 
again. But the nursery-girl is worse than all, for she knows 
her consequence since it is hard to get the children to stay with 
a stranger. I declare, I have to put up with everything from 
her. Why would you believe it, a fortnight ago, she tried me 
so that I gave her notice to quit, and she took it in high dud- 
geon and was off at once! I had a new one sent from the 
office in the afternoon ; but neither Ella or Augustus could look 
at her. They wanted Hannah back. If I live to be as old as 
Methuselah I never shall forget that night, for they screamed 
and cried ; so I sat with them myself until midnight, and then 
George came and took them both into bed with him. I was 
glad enough to lie down quietly in the nursery. The next 
morning he asked me what I sent Hannah away for, and in- 
sisted upon knowing the particulars. ‘ Was she not kind to 
the children ?” he asked, and I could not but acknowledge that 
she was very fond of them. “Then,” said he, “ I shall go and 
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bring her back.” It was a hard thing for me to bring down my 
pride to allow it; but he was decided, and when he is, it is of 
no use to say a word. 

** And did she come ?” 

“La, yes, she was glad enough of the chance. Why, she 
has nothing in the world to do but to see to those children, and 
make their clothes, except some family sewing now and then! 
But George didn’t understand managing her as well as I do, 
and he offered her fifty cents more a week if she would come at 
once. I was very angry at first, as it was natural I should be; 
but he said the sight of her joy, when the little creatures sprang 
into her arms and kissed her face and hands more than paid 
him for all the extra expense. But then, how little men un- 
derstand the trials of housekeeping.” 

Poor Mr. Stimpson! He thought he knew them in their 
length and:breadth ; and yet for the sake of his children, he 
would not consent to his wife’s plan of living in a hotel. A 

boarding-house, if it were ever so good, she would not even 
think: of. 

While her visitor had been speaking, Mrs. Evans tried in 
vain to devise’ some method of answering her friend which 
would without offenee, give her an idea of the cause of her un- 
usual trouble. She happened to know a little of her neighbor's 
management, or mismanagement, having at that very time a 
girl who had remained in the faintly as cook for more than four 
years. After having been dismissed for some trifling fault from 
the family of Mr. Stimpson, and the very night previous to this 
conversation a cousin of the same girl had taken refuge with 
her relative, having been sent in disgrace from the house for 
breaking a china vase while dusting the parlors, aid when 
therefore the lady stopped to take breath, having talked herself 
into the belief that she was a most aggrieved and injured wo- 
dgan, and that her husband joined with the servants against her, 
Mrs, B'vans asked, “ And who have you beside her ?” 

“ Qh, dear!” she replied, as if she were on the point of 
Weeping, “ that’s just my business out this morning. I was 
obliged yagte rday to dismiss my housemaid, and Iam on my 

way to the offic ‘¢ But I am entirely discouraged, and the cook 
declares it’s mop. 9 than she is willing to do, to show a new girl 
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about her work every week. I should like to know who she 
expected would do it ?”’ 

“Tf I shall not be considered impertinent, I should like to 
ask what offence the chambermaid was guilty of ?” 

“Oh, she was abominably careless!” said Mrs. Stimpson, 
slightly blushing, “and was always breaking some valuable 
article.” 

*“‘ How long had she been with you?” 

‘“ Nearly three weeks. I thought at first I had found a real 
treasure, for she was neat and obliging, and got along very 
well with the other girls; but there is always something hap- 
pening to disappoint me. I could bear it all, however,” she 
added, suppressing a sob, “ if George wouldn’t scold so. He | 
undertook to say this morning when I complained to him, that 
judging from my own account, I was the one to blame. Well, 
I did acknowledge that I wished I had not been so hasty ; but 
I should like to know how I’m to help it. It’s so provoking to 
see one’s crockery smashed to pieces.” 

“T think,” said Mrs. Evans, seriously, “‘ where a servant is 
habitually careless, it is a grave fault and involves much need- 
less expenditure ; but I have generally found that the girls 
themselves regretted an accident more keenly than I allowed 
myself to do. I think of one case at this moment where a 
young girl who had been with me but three days, broke a Jarge 
mirror, shivering it to atoms with her broom ; and this mirror 
had been presented to me but a short time before by my hus- 
band, in consequence of recovering an old debt; and it could 
not be replaced.” 

“And what did you do?” asked Mrs. Stimpson, breathless 
with interest, “‘ I hope you made the worthless creature smart 
for it.” 

‘“ At first I felt very much excited. I heard the noise, and 
was sure it was my beautiful mirror ; so I concluded the safest 
way would be for me to keep my room until I was calm. In 
about ten minutes I started to go down, but on opening the 
door found the poor girl in the entry weeping bitterly, and try- 
ing to gain courage to tell me what she had done. As soon as 
she saw me her grief entirely overcame her and she sobbed 
aloud. I led her to a chair and sat down by her ; but this only 
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made her weep more freely. ‘Oh, mistress! I’ve broken — I’ve 
broken —oh, dear !— what shall I do ?—I’ve broken your 
great glass hanging in the best parlor!” 

‘Well, she deserved to be put in the House of Correction.” 

Mrs. Evans smiled, and proceeded, “ How did it happen,” I 
asked, speaking as calmly as possible, though I own my nerves 
were somewhat unstrung. 

‘«‘ She took her apron from her face to gaze at me, and then 
burst out afresh, ‘Oh, ma’m, you don’t understand.’ 

“ Yes, I said, I heard the crash. But how came you near 
it?” 

“The poor girl started from her seat and threw herself on 
her knees before me. ‘ Oh,ma’m,’ she exclaimed as well as her 
violent sobbing would allow, if you'll only whip me, or have 
something done to me, I'll thank you for it to the last day of 
my life ; but if you speak so kindly it will kill me entirely. 
Oh dear, dear, what will become of me? and an own child 
could’nt be easier spoken to supposing she had done it. Indeed 
ma’am my heart’s broken entirely with the great trouble!’ ” 

In the midst of her indignation the listener could not keep 
back a tear which glistened in her eye, but she immediately 
said, ‘“‘ I declare I’m provoked with myself for pitying the girl. 
After all, I suppose George would have told her it was no 
matter, accidents will happen, or some such nonsense. "T'would 
be just like him.” 

“That was what I did. I raised her from the floor and tried 
to soothe her agitated feelings. I did not then understand all 
that was involved in what she considered her disgrace ; but I 
saw enough to convince me that she repented most truly her 
carelessness, and I tried not to think of my loss. But it was a 
long time before I succeeded in quieting her, and getting any 
account of the sad accident. It appeared that she was told to 
dust the parlors, and being very thorough, thought they must 
be swept first, and commenced a vigorous cleaning, such as I 
never allow unless I am present to attend to its proper execu- 
tion. Happening to go too near the mirror, and being very 
much in earnest in her sweeping, she gave it such a violent 
blow with the end of her broom it was shivered into a thousand 
pieces. I noticed that she made no attempt to excuse herself. 
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She told the whole truth, blaming herself severely. She was 
so much overcome at the sight of the glass that I sent her away 
and called the cook to help me to pick up the pieces from the 
carpet before my husband’s return.” 

* And what did he say?” 

‘That was seven years ago, and he used at that time to think 
I was too indulgent to my servants, but I represented to him so 
vividly her keen regret, that he promised as a favor to me not 
to blame the poor girl.” 

‘Then you did send her off?” 

‘Oh, no! she has been an invaluable servant tome. She is 
in the nursery now. I would not willingly part with her for a 
dozen mirrors, though my husband gave two hundred dollars 
for the one she broke. But money could not estimate her 
worth to me and my children. I soon found her so faithful 
and good-tempered that I transferred her to the nursery, and I 
really believe her watchfulness and incessant, untiring devotion 
to the twins when we were visited with that awful scourge, the 
scarlet fever, saved their lives. You know I did’nt see them 
for many weeks, being very ill myself. My husband has often 
thanked me for the course I pursued.” 

While listening to her friend, the countenance of Mrs. Stimp- 
son had undergone a great change, and when Mrs. Evans con- 
cluded, she said earnestly, “I more than half believe you are 
right ; but oh, dear! I never could command my temper so. It 
is'nt in my nature. Why I could’nt help striking the girl in 
the face yesterday, when she broke the vase.” 

Mrs. Evans and her visitor lived within a few squares of each 
other. In many respects they were similarly situated, their 
husbands were each engaged in prosperous business, and were 
known as gentlemen of strict honor and integrity, in all their 
business transactions, and were ready to do all in their power 
to promote the welfare of their individual families. Each of 
them were blessed with two children. But here the similarity 
ended. Indeed there could hardly be a greater contrast in the 
management of two households. Mrs. Stimpson lived for her- 
self and for a world of fashion. Mrs. Evans for her family, and 
the service of her Maker. . * . ° 
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LINES BY BERNARD BARTON. 


“) LOVE THE ROSE.” 


I love the Rose — it is a noble flower ; 

In color rich, and opulent of leaves: 

And when her summer garland Flora weaves, 
She sees no fairer beauty in her bower,— 
None which, so redolent of perfume, flings 

A sweeter fragrance on the zephyr’s wings. 


I love the Rose — that simple, single one, 

Which decks the hedges delicately white ; 

Or, blushing like a maiden’s cheek so light, 
The eye looks anxious lest the tint be gone 
Ere it hath gazed enough, or ere the spray 
Can from the parent tree be slipp’d away. 


I love the Rose — that monthly one, which blooms 
In cottage windows ; which is tended there 

With maiden constancy, with maiden care ; 

Which through all seasons decorates the rooms, 
Like her whose opening charms appear to be 

A lovely blowing bud on beauty’s tree. 


I love the Rose — nor least when I perceive 
The thistle pride in Scotia’s bonnet worn ; 

The shamrock green on Erin’s banner borne, 
O, then imagination loves to weave 

Of England’s emblem flowers a garland meet 
To place on beauty’s brow, or lay at valor’s feet. 


I love the Rose — its presence to my eye 

Like beauty, youth, like hope and health appears, 
Recalling the gay dreams of early years : 

And when I smell its fragrance wafted by, 

I think of virtue, love, benevolence, 

Which moral perfumes round life’s paths dispense, 


I love the Rose — for bards have ever loved 

The queen of flowers — the flower of beauty’s queen, 
When in the hedgerows or the garden seen, 

Or pluck’d and proffer’d by some friend beloved, 

To gentle lady, and by her caress’d, 

Then braided with her hair, or worn upon her breast. 
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I love the Rose — what time the smiling year 
Leads forth in summer glory Flora’s train ; 

When orchard, garden, woodland, bower and plain, 
Dress’d in their richest garments all appear ; 

Then, then I love the humblest flower that blows, 
But chief of all the tribe — 1 love the Rose. 


ITS BOTANY. 


fr ‘ } 
[EDITORIAL] 


The scholar who desires critically to examine this queen of 
flowers, will find it arranged in the system of Linneus, in the 
class Jcosandria, in the order Polygynia, and in the genus Rosa. 
There are hundreds of species, and thousands of varieties, which 


the arts of production are rapidly multiplying. It is naturally 
a spring shrub, or small tree, says a botanist, with pennated 
leaves, provided with stipules at their base; its flowers are 
large, more or less numerous, and disposed at the summit of the 
branches, or upon laterals; the calyx is enlarged below and 
contracted at its orifice where it divides into lanceolate seg- 
ments ; the corola consists of heart-shaped petals, and there are 
many stamens ; the seeds are numerous, covered with a sort of 
down, and attached to the interior of the tube of calyx, which, 
after flowering, takes the form ofa fleshy globular or ovoid 
berry. It has given name toa large family of plants called 
Rosacee, and comprehending the raspberry, strawberry and 
many others. Its color in different varieties is red, white, yel- 
low, purple, striped with shades and mixtures almost endlessly 
diversified. It is commonly single in its native state, but by 
culture becomes semi-double, double, full or crowned. 

The rose called La Reine, of which we give a colored engra- 
ving in our “ Happy Home” for July, is neither perpetual nor 
a monthly, but a remontant, blooming early in the summer, and 
after a season of rest renewing both its growth and florescence, 
and so on through several periods of the summer and autumn. 
It was derived from Hybridization, by Laffay, in 1843. It is 
one of the largest of the remontants, “ beautifully cupped, 
almost globular, very double, and exceedingly fragrant. Its 
color is a brilliant rose, slightly tinged with lilac, its foliage 
and habit are good, and it ranks among the most magnificent 
specimen of this genus of flowers.” 
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HISTORY. 

Many learned and admirable treatises have been given to the 
world on the history and culture of the rose, as those of Des- 
longchamps, Vibert and Laffay. To these we may add that 
of our own countryman, Parsons, to whom we gratefully ac- 
knowledge our indebtedness for several of the suggestions in 
this article. When we consider that of the hundreds of varie- 
ties added to the floral kingdom since the commencement of the 
present century, it is impossible to retrace many of them to 
their birth-place, and that of the derivation of many more we 
know little except the names which they have transmitted to us 
of the florists who produced them, we shall not be surprised that 
the origin of the parent plant, like that of most of the nations 
of antiquity, is obscure and fabulous. 

This flower is mentioned in ancient Coptic manuscripts. 
Solomon speaks of “ the rose of Sharon ;” Homer, of “ rosy- 
fingered Aurora ;” and Herodotus, of the air in the garden of 
Midas, in Macedonia, as fragrant with its sweet perfume. 
Anacreon, Theocritus, Pliny, Theophrastus and other ancient 
writers celebrate its praise and denominate it the “ queen of 
flowers.” They derived from it their most pleasing metaphors 
and made it a symbol of innocence and beanty. Among the 
Orientals it appears in the most ancient paintings of the Chi- 
nese, and is honorably mentioned by Zoroaster and Zeb; and 
we should not be surprised if modern excavators should yet 
discover elegantly carved figures of it among the exumed relics 
of Nineveh and Babylon. Its praises are celebrated by the 
songs of all nations, and transmitted by their history. 


CULTURE, 


The best soil for the rose isa rich dry loam or vegetable 
mold, mixed with one-fourth its bulk of manure ; yet it can 
be grown in almost any soil, though with different degrees of 
luxuriance and perfection. It is one of the prettiest ornaments 
of the poor man’s cottage, imparting beauty and fragrance to 
his yard, festooned about his windows, wound round the pillars 
of his piazza, or trained upon his humble trellis; and it is 
equally the ornament of the mansion of the rich, adorning his 
lawn, flower-stand or conservatory. 
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In the Middle States it should be situated in a northern ex- 
posure ; but in higher latitudes where the north winds are 
bleak, it prefers a southern aspect, delighting in the free air 
and the sun’s rays when the heat is not too intense. It flour- 
ishes well both in the city and the country. 

The more hardy varieties can advantageously be planted in 
the autumn, so that the soil, being suitably settled about the 
roots by the frosts and rains of the winter, may enable the plant 
to start early in the spring and to grow rapidly. But the va- 
rieties that can endure less exposure should be planted in the 
spring that they may acquire firmness and strength to endure 
boreal storms. 

Great care should be exercised in taking up the plants, not 
to break the roots and fibres on which life and growth depend. 
If any are split or broken, they should be cut smooth before set- 
ting. The hole or pot for the reception of the roots should be 
considerably larger than they require at the time of transplant- 
ing. The roots should be placed in their natural position as 
the soil is brought gently around them till the hole or pot is 
filled and the soil is pressed or trodden down about the stem. 
Occasional repotting or transplantation promotes both growth 
and productiveness. 

In pruning the rose, a due proportion must be observed 
between the top and the root, and regard must me paid to the 
nature and objects of the plant. If this is very bushy let the 
weaker branches be removed, and let the three and four which 
remain be cut down to a few eyes. Of the bush, the tree and 
the climbing roses each must be pruned according to its habit, 
and the form to be developed. The hardy varieties may be 
pruned in the autumn or winter, but others in the spring. Bush 
roses require an annual thinning out ; the tree or climbing roses 
heading in and shortening of the laterals. In pruning, the knife 
should always be applied just above a bud and sloping upward 
from it. Superabundant flower-buds and seed vessels should be 
removed to perfect those which remain. The rose needs cul- 
tivation, frequent stirring of the soil about its roots ; and if the 
season is dry, it should be abundantly watered about the period 
of flowering. In the conservatory and on the flower-stand, the 
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mode of culture should approximate as nearly as the case will 
admit to that in the open air. 


PROPAGATION AND MULTIPLICATION. 


One method of obtaining new plants is by cuttings. These 
should consist of the growth of the preceding season, should be 
about eight inches in length, taken off close to a bud late in 
the autumn ; they should then be placed in sand in a light and 
dry cellar two-thirds of their length, and early in the spring 
should be put in the open ground, into a sandy loam pressed 
down about the stem. When they need water, it should be 
applied to them in the evening or about sunsct. 

Another mode is by layers. In the spring take a shoot of 
the previous season ; or in summer, one of spring growth, dig a 
hole a few inches deep, bend the shoot down into it near a bud, 
having previously eut the bark and wood in the shape of a 
tongue two inches long directly opposite the bud, confine it ,in 
the hole with small sticks crossing each other over the bud like 
the letter X, cut each leaf from its stem on the part to be cov- 
ered and then place the soil gently over it, leaving in the open 
air a few inches with buds thereon at the end of the stem. 

But the various modes of budding and of grafting, so faith- 
fully described in‘ treatises on gardening and floriculture, and 
so generally practiced, rank among the best arts for improv- 
ing varieties, and of obtaining such as are rare and valuable. 
By a few hours study of these, and by a little healthful exer- 
cise in the practice of them, any gentleman or lady may be sup- 
plied with the most rare and valuable sorts. And why should 
any mother or daughter think it unworthy of herself to cultivate 
nature’s brightest ornament of female loveliness? Was not 
Eve, our common mother, a help-mete unto her husband in 
dressing and keeping the garden ? 


DESTROYERS. 


Whatever may have been the condition of the vegetable king- 
dom before the fall, sinee that catastrophe every object has its 
destroyer. Even this queen of that kingdom does not escape, 
but is subject to various diseases which have their appropriate 
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remedies, and is infested by numerous tribes of insects, as the 
green-fly and the saw-fly, readily destroyed by the fumes of 
tobacco or of sulphur, by syringing or washing the plant in a 
decoction of tobacco with soft soap and water, or with whale 
oil soap. But the most injurious are the common rose-bugs, 
which can be destroyed most effectually by crushing, scalding 
or burning, and by boiling water poured on the ground about 
the bush just as they begin to rise from the soil. They are 
devoured by the dragon-fly, by birds and fowls. Constant vig- 
ilance is necessary to preserve the rose from its numerous foes. 


USES. 

From the most remote antiquity it has been an article of lux- 
ury on all festive occasions. At the banquet which Cleopatra 
gave Mark Antony, in Cilicia, she paid six hundred dollars for 
roses ; and in a fete which Suetonius ascribes to Nero, he 
reports that the Emperor expended four millions of sesterces, 
or one hundred thousand dollars for this kind of flower. No 
convivial entertainment is complete without it. The rose adorns 
the head of beauty and relieves the gloom of the coffin, diffuses 
its fragrance around the altar of Hymen, and by the grave of 
departed worth, displays its loveliness in the palace of the rich 
and sweetens the sunny memories of the cottager’s home. The 
ancients, like the moderns, manufactured from it various per- 
fumes. Much of what is called otto of rose is nothing but 
western lard, mixed with the oil of rose-petals by French 
Apothecaries, some of whom probably reside in America, an 
article which any lady can manufacture for her own boudoir. 
The attar which varies in color according to the art of manu- 
facture and the season of plucking the roses is an extract 
rose-water, made principally in oriental countries, where 
bears a high price. But it is commonly adulterated before i 
reaches us. In its perfect state, it is one of the sweetest and 
most agreeable of all perfumes. It is so strong and active that 
a drop will perfume an apartment for several days. 

Rose-water, so much used as a perfume and for seasoning, is 
a liquid obtained from the petals of the flower by distillation, 
and may be easily manufactured in any family where the house- 
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wife possesses either means for the purchase of a still, or the 
ingenuity to convert her tea-ketile into one. 

Spirit of roses is manufactured by distilling the petals of the 
flower in spirits of wine. These petals when dried, put up in 
bags, and placed in drawers or wardrobes, impart their pleas- 
ant perfume to the articles contained therein, and when pounded 
in a mortar or ground in a hand-mill to a pulp, and preserved 
in sugar like fruit, make a pleasant dessert, or, if mixed with 
water and sweetened, a most agreeable beverage. From this 
pulp or paste the French and some other nations make various 
kinds of confectionary. This flower forms the basis of valuable 
medicines, as the tincture, the syrup, the electuary, the vinegar, 
the honey of roses, and many others, all valuable in their place. 


RECOMMENDATION. 

Plant the Rose. Do it for the preservation of your health, 
if you are well ; but for the recovery of it if you are feeble. 
This will give you healthful and agreeable exercise; it is an 
excellent preventive of curvature of the spine, of indigestion, 
and of various nervous diseases, a good substitute for the old 
side-saddle and spinning-wheel on the part of ladies, and for the 
gymnasium and the bowling alley on the part of gentlemen. It 
cultivates the taste, improves the morals, inspires a love of 
nature, and aids communion with nature’s God. Therefore, 
plant, cultivate and admire the Rose. 


LRMAIDTDOT aAlemrTaAanctr 
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Be thou, O God, by night, by day, 
My guide, my guard from sin; 

My life, my trust, my light divine, 
To keep me pure within. 

Pure as the air, when day’s first light 
A cloudless sky illumes, 

And active as the lark that soars 
Till heaven shines round its plumes. 

So may my soul upon the wings 
Of faith unwearied rise, 

Till at the gate of heaven it sings, 
Midst light from Paradise, 
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The Strawberry is a delicious fruit ; the thought of it makes 
the mouth water and sharpens appetite. What greater luxury 
is there than strawberries and cream? It is a mixture of 
ambrosia and nectar. Who does not.relish it in one of these 
hot days in June? No wonder it always finds a market and 
commands a fair price. Two or three acres of ground suited 
and devoted to its cultivation will support a family in compe- 
tence and comfort ; and as many square rods will yield enough 
to supply a household of ordinary size. If the plants are healthy 
and,set in August, the first fruit may be gathered by the 
next fourth of July. They require but little labor, and their 
crop is more sure than that of most other fruits. A few hours 
study will make you familiar with the art of cultivation, and 
this is the season to acquire the requisite information to go into 
the market and test the different varieties, or to visit the 
grounds of cultivators, witness the arts of production and 
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engage your plants. We present here a plate of a sort highly 
esteemed, vigorous, hardy, a prolific bearer. Its fruit is of 
firm flesh and rich flavor. From a small piece of ground we 
formerly raised of this variety, planted in alternative rows with 
the early Virginia, a supply for our family. From experience, 
we commend it to our fruit-growing, and fruit-loving readers, 


THE METROPOLIS 

This is the name of a new and elegant steamer which has 
been put upon the line from Fall River to New York, connect- 
ing with an Express train from Boston. It is well worth a trip 
to New York to have an opportunity to visit this immense and 
truly magnificent boat, which is propelled by the largest engine 
in the world. The length of the boat is three hundred and 
twenty-seven feet, and its depth fifteen feet. It is of twenty-one 
hundred tons burden, and contains one hundred state rooms, 
and three hundred and four cabin births. 

As the passenger enters from the landing, and winds his way 
up stairs, he is at first impressed with its great length, extend- 
ing far away on either side, while huge piles of boxes and bag- 
gage are heaped up in the rooms appropriated for that purpose. 
But when at the top of the stairs he emerges into the saloons, 
he starts back in wonder and amazement, thinking he has sud- 
denly been translated to fairy land. 

Imagine a long room, reaching nearly the length of the whole 
boat, carpeted with tapestry of gorgeous hues, and lined 
with Parisian chairs, covered with the richest cloths, stamped 
to imitate worsted work, both upon the back and seat, with 
views of the Capitol, the Treasury, the President’s House, at 
Washington ; also, with a number of fine portraits of some of 
‘ourearly Presidents, and with rare bunches of flowers. Marble 
topped tables occupied the centre, upon which lay the sacred 
word of God, and above which hung ponderous chandeliers, 
whose brilliant light reflected the splendor of the surrounding 
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objects. About midway of the saloon is a marble stand, from 
which, by turning a silver faucet, the passenger obtains delicious 
Croton water. The saloon is lighted during the day from above, 
and also by glass doors extending entirely across the ends fore 
and aft. These doors open upon a deck furnished with seats 
for the accommodation of those who wish to be in the open air, 
and to view the magnificent prospect on either side. Here 
also, a few early risers may be seen soon after day break, 
eagerly watching for the sun to emerge from his ocean bed, and 
‘*‘ begin his glorious way” through the heavens, and well are 
they repaid by the gorgeous scene which truly passes descrip- 
tion. 

The saloon is lined by a double tier of state rooms, furnished 
with every convenience, and each containing four life preserv- 
ers. Many ofthese are family rooms, containing wider births, 
and also places for children. Beside these are two small par- 
lors furnished with the elegance and taste which characterizes 
every part of the boat, and also four bridal state rooms, fitted 
up and decorated like those of an Eastern palace. Costly cur- 
tains draped around the most inviting of couches ; tables, toilet 
sets, mirrors, and carpets, of such richness and elegance, that 
one may readily believe the owners of all this magnificence 
must have possessed Aladdin’s lamp. 

But no description can give an adequate idea of this princely 
steamer. The dressing room hung with beautiful pictures; the 
apartments for china, silver and glass, the accommodations for 
cooking, and the table filled with the luxuries of a banquet, to 
be properly appreciated, must be seen. 

The well known skill of Captain Brown, and his courtesy, 
have won for him general confidence and respect, while the 
promptness, fidelity, and decorum of the servants, and the 
attention of each of the crew to his own appropriate duties 
greatly contribute to the comfort of passengers. 

No wonder this boat is a favorite means of communication and 
conveyance between these two great commercial ports. What 
an improvement on former steam-boats, on the old methods of 
travel by stage coach, when several days or weeks were requi- 
site for the journey which you now make between sun set and 

4 
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sun rise! What multiplied facilities are thus created for bu- 
siness, beneficence, and rational enjoyment! Neither is this 
progress to stop here. The most sagacious cannot anticipate 
its future, nor the most gifted imagination bound it. But of 
this we may be sure, it is hastening a consummation toward 
which all things for ages have been tending. 


~ 


Ghitor's Mliscellany. 


BIBLICAL NOTES. 


Prov. 26: 4, 5, “Answer not a fool according to his folly. Answer 
a fool according to his folly.” 

“ What a contradiction,” some exclaim! ‘ Here we are forbidden, 
yet required, to answer a scoffer or a fool.” 

But where is the inconsistency? Ifa father says to his son, “ go 
not to school to-day, for you are unwell,’ and to-morrow, “ go to 
school to-day, for you are better.’” Speaks he not in each instance 
with a wise reference to his child’s health ? 

Silence is sometimes the most effectual reproof of scoffers, but anon 
their poisoned arrows should be hurled back to their own confusion. 
Here wisdom is profitable to direct. 

If a blasphemer is very bold, cursing religion and its professors 
merely to provoke them, it is well to rebuke him as Hezekiah did 
Rabshekah, (2 Kings 18: 17, 37,) as Jeremiah, the false. prophets, 
(Jer. 28: 11,) and as Christ, the Scribes and Pharisees,( Jno. 8 : 6,) 
by silence. Or, if we venture a reply, let it not be “ railing for rail- 
ing,” accusation for accusation, passion for passion, as Moses to mur- 
muring Israel, (Num. 20; 2, 10,) or David in respect to Nabal, (1 Sam. 
25,) but in meekness and in the spirit of Him who endured the con- 
tradiction of sinners, lest we be like them. 

But under other circumstances, and especially when our silence 
would be connivance at crime, or countenance of error, when it would 
be regarded as an evidence of weakness or fear, it is our duty to 
answer the scoffer lest he become more and more arrogant and pre- 
sumptuous. Then words of sharp rebuke are like rods upon a fool’s 
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back, awaking another and deeper consciousness. Like blisters, they 
remove irritation, by producing a counter irritation, and so remove 
the malady. Thus Job reproved his wife, (ii: 9, 10,) Paul withstood 
Peter, (Gal. ii: 11,) and Christ, the officer, whose rash hand smote 
him in the face, (Jno. xviii: 23.) 

There is ‘‘ a time to be silent and a time to speak.’ O for that 
wisdom which will discover the fit time and place for each! Ask it 
of God who giveth liberally and upbraideth not, 


¢ EVENTS. 
FOREIGN, 


The War.— This calamity still continues, and waxes worse. 
During the latter part of April and the forepart of May, there 
were frequent skirmishes before Sebastopol between the Allies and 
the Russians, but no general conflict. The bombardment, which 
continued several days, has ceased ; and early in the spring, the Eng- 
lish fleet renewed the blockade of the ports in the Baltic and in the 
White seas. That awful scourge, the cholera, is making its appear- 
ance in the camps. This dreadful destroyer may yet,constrain these 
enemies to be friends, and to surrender to a higher Power. San- 
guinary engagements occurred on the 22d, 23d, and 24th of May, 
resulting somewhat in favor of the Allies, but no complete and final 
victory. The allied force now in the Crimea, amounts to 200,000, 
thus distributed: 120,000 French, 30,000 British, 40,000 Turks, 
15,000 Sardinians. The summer campaign opens auspiciously for 
the Allies, and some bold and decisive movement may soon be ex- 
pected. 


We learn the success of the Allies in the sea of Azof, in taking 


ports, four steamers, and two hundred and forty vessels of the Rus- 
sians, and a vast amount of provision and munitions of war, on the 
thirty-first of May, of their springing two mines in front of Sebastopol 
on the first of June, of their renewal of the bombardment on the 
sixth, and of their carrying two important posts on the eighth, the 
Mamelon and White Tower. 


The Vienna Conference. — This proves to have been a stupendous 
failure, inspiring hopes but to disappoint them, engaged in seriously 
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we trust on the part of England and France, but made the occasion 
of much dodging by Austria, and by Russia of a tremendous howl 
like that of a shot dog. It has resulted in a determination on the 
part of the two first and the last, to fight on, and of the other to 
keep free, if possible, from the charge of either side. If this con- 
ference, which terminated early in May, should re-assemble, it will 
not be till seas of blood have been shed. Austria is said to 
have proposed a renewal of this conference with a view to agree 
on the third section of the treaty, by allowing Russia and Turkey to 
settle between themselves their relative naval forces in the Black 
sea, and England and France to keep there two ships apiece. But 
will these two powers that have undertaken to defend this Turkey 
now place it in the embrace of the Russian bear? They decline 
meeting in conference. 


England. — The Roebuck Committee of Parliament still prose- 
cute their investigations in respect to the English army and the con- 
duct of the war in the Crimea. The alleged want of sympathy 
with the Allies, oa the part of America, produces great excitement 
and some indignation in London. Dissatisfaction with the conduct 
of the war and of the aristocratic governments strengthens the 
republican principle which clamors for reform, finds its champions 
in Parliament, and will yet be heard, both in England and also in 
France. Lord Ellenborough’s resolutions and speech reflecting on 
the ministry, and advocating the appointment to offices of trust and 
emolument of persons on account of their fitness and worth, and not 
as an executive favor, produced a warm discussion and elicited senti- 
ments which should be entertained beyond the bounds of the mother 
country. They find an able advocate in the London Times. Victo- 
ria contemplates a return of Napoleon’s visit in August, and a peep 
at the great Industrial Exhibition in Paris. 


France. — Early in May several changes occurred in the French 
Ministry, and an attempt was made, but defeated, to assassinate the 
Emperor. If it had succeeded, what then? 


We should not have 
been surprised to have seen France again a republic, Hungary throw- 
ing off the yoke of Austria, Italy in revolution and other nations 
in confusion. Canrobert, the French Commander in the Crimea, has 
resigned, and been succeeded by Gen. Pelissier, who is very popular 
with the army. The exhibition in Paris opened with splendor, 
but is reported less extensive and absorbing in interest than sit 


would have been but for the war. Ihe U. States are said to be 
well represented. 
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Spain. — A Carlist conspiracy was discovered at Saragossa on the 


22d of May. Some other places were in disquiet, and a state of 
insipient insurrection. 


Italy. — Mount Vesuvius has renewed her activity, and again 
pours forth her lava, fire, smoke and cinders. Is this the effect of 


the shock at Sebastopol or of the proclamation of the doctrine of 
immaculate conception? 


Sardinia. — The Convent Suspension Bill, which agitated this 
country is sustained, despite the intrigue and violence of the Cath- 
olic Hierarchy ; and liberty has no occasion for fear in the hands of 
one so discreet, firm and valiant as Emanuel Victor. 


Austria. This government, with that other royal dodger Prussia, 
endeavors to ally the German States more closely, another proof that 
all Europe is in commotion. It is said she has agreed with the 
western powers on an ullimatissimum to be presented to Russia. Is 
this another dodge? The most dreadful mortality prevails in the 
Austrian army in Galicia, fifteen thousand have died and twenty 
thousand are sick in the hospitals—a fatal battle with an enemy that 
never surrenders. 


Russia. Besides fighting the rest of Europe, the autocrat finds 
trouble in his own domfhions. The bones of martyred Poles are 
restless and foreshadow a resurrection from their long rest. There 
is insurrection in the Ukraine. St. Petersburg is distressed, business 
interrupted, and other calamities oppressing her inhabitants which 
usually attend a blockade. The Czar pledges Prussia and Austria 
his adherence to the first and second stipulations of the Vienna Con- 
ference only on condition of the perfect neutrality of the German States 
in respect to the war. If he cannot enjoy free communication with 
the rest of the World through the Mediterranean and the Baltic seas, 
he seems determined to secure it through rivers, canals and railroads 
to the eastern shores of the Pacific. He has recently annexed to his 
empire four districts of country from the Mogul tribes on the fron- 
tiers of China. Is it the purpose of God that he shall control the 
eastern continent, and the United States the western ? 


Australia. Her auriferous districts continue to send their precious 


dust to Europe and America. We have seen specimens of her rich 


ores, and should be quite willing to have our empty coffers filled 
with them, 
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New Zealand. A dreadful earthquake occurred without a moment’s 
warning at Wellington, Feb. 12th, injuring more or less every build- 
ing in the place. 

S goes the world. 


DOMESTIC. 


The Crops. Reports from all parts of the country are most cheer- 
ing to the husbandman’s hope, and give promise of an abundant har- 
vest. : 

Virginia. The recent election in this state resulted in the choice 
of Mr. Wise, the democratic candidate, for Governor, by ten thousand 
majority. 

California. This young and enterprizing state continues to send 
us her precious treasures, and even to return the articles which the 
eastern states have forwarded. Flour, here from ten to twelve dol- 
lars a barrel, sells there for seven, and may be shipped and sold in 
this market ata profit. Potatoes, selling here for a dollar or more 
a bushel, there so abound over the demand, that large quantities are 
left undug or decaying in heaps. When we first gazed in wonder at 
the auriferous dust from her mines, we dreamed not that we should 
ever in our quiet home eat cakes made of her flour, and be fed by 
her agricultural products. But who can foretell the freaks of trade? 


New Hampshire. Ralph Metcalf, the Native American candidate, 
has been chosen Governor of the Granite State, and James Bell whig 
Senator for six years, and Jolin P Hale, free soil, for four years. 


Massachusetts. The prohibitory liquor law of the old Bay State 
has gone into operation not without opposition. Its opponents have 
obtained the legal opinion of eminent lawyers against the constitu- 
tionality of some of its provisions. But if the court should sustain 
their opinion, the sections, thus rendered void, will not destroy the 
principle of the law. It will soon be decided whether this statute 
is in advance of public sentiment in respect to this reform. If it is, 


moral suasion must either bring the sentiment of community up to 
the law, or the force of the law must be abated till it reaches a point 
where public opinion will sustain it. Its violators have been arrest- 
ed, tried, condemned, and either put under bonds to prosecute their 
appeal, ar fined and imprisoned. We rejoice that it seems destined 
to have a fair trial. We shall wait for the result with interest, as a 
new developement of the relation of law to the progress of reform, 
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Portland. — This commercial city, renowned for intelligence, 
order and virtue, has recently presented a scene of mobbish violence 
and bloodshed. Neal Dow, the father of the famous Maine Liquor 
Law, who is at present Mayor of that city, purchased sixteen hundred 
dollars worth of liquors in packages, which he intended for the city 
agency to sell according to law, and which he stored in the City 
Hall. The opponents of the law, learning these facts, and supposing 
that he had no right, more than any other citizen, either to make the 


purchase or to keep the article in store, assembled about the building 
and attempted to force open the door. In vain the police warned’ 
them ; the riot gct was read, and they were ordered to disperse. 
They heeded not the command; a company of infantry was sum- 


moned to the spot, and in obedience to order fired upon them, killing 
one man and wounding several others. The mob dispersed. But 
the mystic wires flashed the intelligence upon the whole country. 
Many were violent in their denunciations of the Mayor. It is not 
our province either to glorify nor to censure him. But the greatest 
evil which can happen in such cases is the prevalence of mobocracy. 
Blood shedding is dreadful; but misrule and anarchy are! worse. 
When mobs are suppressed by force of arms, it is not uncommon for 
those who suppress them to be accused of imprudence, rashness and 
hard heartedness. But it is one thing to act and direct others in such 
emergencies, and quite another, when the scene has passed, to review 
it and set in judgment on the orders issued and the measures adopted. 
Many say, “If I had been in Mayor Dow’s place I would have done 
differently ;*’ but if they had been there, perhaps they would have 
displayed less wisdom. 


Revivals. — It is delightful to notice in our exchanges, reports of 
showers of grace which fall upon Zion, pledges of divine faithfulness 
and favor, and pioneers of the recruits which replenish and swell the 
army of the Redeemer. 


PROF. DAVIES’ RULES FOR STUDY. 


Learn one thing at a time. 
. Learn that thing well. 
. Learn its connections, as far as possible, with all other things. 
4. Believe that to know everything of something, is better than to know 
something of everything. 
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LIBERTY OR DEATH. 


ee 
LIBERTY, OR DEATH! 
A SONG FOR THE FOURTHQOF JULY. 
BY FRANK EASY. 


From the captive in his dungeon, 
From the slave upon the strand, 
From the crush’d and bleeding nation, 
From our own dear native land, 

Came the words with fervent spirit, 
Onward borne by every breath, 
Strike dread to hearts of tyrants, — 
Give us Liberty or Death! 


When our fathers were afflicted, 
Bending ‘neath oppression’s rod, 
When the strength of kingly power 
Forced them to deny their God ; 
Then their voices were uplifted, 
Then they freely gave their breath 
In shouts that rung the vault of heaven, 
Give us Liberty or Death ! 


Now our land in peace is smiling, 
Now the oppressor’s rod is broke — 
Ne’er again shall tyrant trammel, 
Crush us neath its galling yoke ; 
“ Young America” will truly 
Guard her sons till latest breath, 
For her watchword’s now, as ever, 


Give us Liberty or Death ! The Crusader. 


GRATITUDE. 


The hound will fawn on any one 
That greets him with a kind caress; 
The flower will turn towards the sun, 
That nurtures it in loveliness. 


The drooping bird, with frozen wing, 
That feeds in winter at your sill, 
Will trim his glossy plumes in spring, 

And perch about your window still. 





FASHIONS. 


SIMPLICITY IN DRESS. 

On this subject, Mr. Prentice, the accomplished editor of the Louisville 
Journal, offers the following very sensible remarks : 

Those who think that, in order to dress well, it is necessary to dress ex- 
travagantly and gaudily, make a great mistake. Nothing so well becomes 
true feminine beauty as simplicity. We have scen many a remarkably fine 
person robbed of its fine effects by being over dressed. Nothing is more un- 
becoming than overloaded beauty. The simplicity of the classic taste is 
seen in old statues and pictures painted by men of superior artistic genius 
In Athens, the ladies were not gaudily, but simply arrayed, and we doubt 
whether any ladies ever excited more admiration. So also the noble old Ro- 


man matrons, whose supurb forms were gazed on delightedly by men worthy 


of them, were always very plainly dressed. Fashion often presents the lines 
ot the butterfly, but fashion is not a classic goddess, 
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. Fig. 1. Isa night-dress, with pleated front and full sleeves, an extremely 
rt neat and excellent pattern. The back may be either full in a yoke or of sack 
ie form. 


Fig. 2. Is a Chemise, with a pleated front, highly ornamented, yoke as in 


Fig. 3. Is a graceful design for a Miss, of 6 or 8 years. It is somewhat sack 
form, with a vegg of different colored material, short scolloped sleeves. This 
design of dress is very well adapted for rich embroidery. 


hed La . ; 5k anes 0 
a abhi) the present style. The embroidery is with linen floss, and will wear as long as 
iz Mt 4 the garment, a great matter in trimming. The shape combines neatness and 
, F 1 ease, and will be found extremely comfortable. 
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FASHIONS. 
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These new and useful designs for the apparel of ladies’ and children, have 
been furnished by our fashion editor, Mme. Demorest. With the*aid of her- 
selfand others, we trust this department will soon be equal to that of any 
monthly in the country. 


Mme. Demorest is making extensive arrangements for the Fall business, and 


the ladies may expect some rare novelties from her establishment when the 

season sets in. Ladies will do well to become acquainted with the rare facili- | 
ties Mme. Demorest’s establishment affords for procuring reliable patterns of 
all the latest and most approved fashions, and in consideration of the small 

charge that is made for them, it affogds no small reason for their mutual con- 

gratulation. 





EMBROIDERY, 


EMBROIDERY. 


We present our female patrons who are skilied in the use of the needle 


these two patterns of embroidery, which they will find neat and ornamental 
o collars and other articles belonging to their wardrobe. 





HOUSEWIFERY — INCIDENT AND HUMOR. 


*Ooivit. 
RECIPES, 


Corn Cake. — Two cups of corn meal, three cups of sour milk, one egg, 
one tablespoonful of flour, a piece of butter or lard about the size of an egg, 
and saleratus enough to sweeten the milk. 


SeLect Hints. — Britannia should first be rubbed gently with a woolen 
cloth and sweet oil, then washed in warm suds and rubbed with soft leather 
and whitening. Thus treated, it will retain its beauty to the last. 

New iron should be very gradually heated at first ; after it has become in- 
ured to heat, it is not likely to crack. 

It is a good plan to put new earthenware into cold water and let it heat 
gradually until it boils, then cool it agair. Brown earthenware particularly, 
may be toughened in this way. A handful of rye or wheat bran thrown into 
it while boiling will preserve the glazing, so that it will not be destroyed by 
acid or salt. 

Clean a brass kettle before using it for cooking, with salt and vinegar. 

The oftener carpets are shaken, the longer they will wear; the dirt that 
collects under them, grinds out the threads. 

If you wish to preserve fine teeth, always clean them thoroughly after you 
have eaten your last meal of a night. Pe 

Woolens should be washed in very hot suds and not rinsed. Luke-warm 
water shrinks them. 

Do not wrap knives and forks in woolens ; wrap them in good strong papet 
Steel is injured by lying in woolens, 


INCIDENT AND HUMOR 


INWILGIN LuLN MUMODN. 


Tue Due ist’s Last Suor. —I have heard it related, that a Frenchman 
was once at a tavern in the West, and in the forenoon, a tall large Kentuckian 
came in, and called for a beef steak. The Frenchman was much surprised 
that he should order a meal at so unseasonable an hour, and ventured to en- 
quire whether it was for his breakfast, or his dinner. At this the man of the 
west was much offended, and gave him to understand that it was none of his 
business. ‘The Frenchman then retired; but it was not long before his curios- 
ity revived so strongly, that he repeated the enquiry. This gave so much of- 
fence, that he was pushed away. ‘This the Frenchman considered so great an 
indignity, that he gave the Kentuckian a challenge. They met and at the 
first fire, the Frenchman received a mortal wound. The Kentuckian, on re- 
flection upon the act, felt very unhappy, and was very desirous to make 
amends in some way, if possible. Therefore he asked the dying man, wheth- 
er he had a family. The reply was, “I have no wife nor children, I have a 
mother, but there are those, who will take care of her; you was not to blame ; 
it was the fortune of war. It wasI who did give the challenge.” But says 
the other, “I want to do something for you before you die.” “Well, then,” 
said the expiring man, “ will you please to tell me, if that beéf was for your 
breakfast or your dinner.” — Rodman. 





SONG. THE ROSES. 
WORDS BY MONTGOMERY. MUSIC ARRANGED BY L. MARSHAIL 
Larghetto. 
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THE ROSES, Continued. 
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3 But soon their summer splendor pass’d, 
They faded in the wind; 
Yet were these Roses, to the last 
The loveliest of their kind— 
Whose crimson leaves, in falling round, 
Adorned and sanctified the ground. 
4 When thus were all their honors shorn, 
The bud unfolding rose, 
And blush’d and brightened as the morn, 
From morn to sunrise glows ; 
Till o’er each parent’ 8 drooping head, 
The daughter’s crowning glory spread. 
& My friends in youth’s romantic prime, 
The golden age of man, 
Like these twin Roses spend your time, 
Life’s little less’ning space; 
Then be your breast as free from cares, 
Your hours as innocent as theirs. 
6 And in the infant bud that blows, 
In your encircling arms, 
Mark the dear promise of a Rose, 
The pledge of future charms, 
That o'er your withering hours shall shine, 
Fair and more fair as you decline; 
7 Till, planted in that realm of rest, 
Ww here Roses never die, 
Amid the gardens of the ‘blest, 
Beneath a stormless sky, 
You flower afresh, like Aaron’s rod, 
That blossom’d at the sight of God. 
rRoM “THe HOSE,” BY MONTGO! 





BOOK NOTICES. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


“ New HampsuirE As Ir Is;” in three parts — 1. History; 2. Gazetteer, 
and 3. General View. Edited by Edwin A. Charlton, and published by Tracy 
& Sanford, Claremont, N. H. This volume of 598 neatly printed octavo pages, 
is executed with editorial ability and artistic skill. Every part is replete with 
valuable information. The first brings down the history to the organization 
of the state government and the adoption of the federal constitution ; the sec- 
ond contains an account of the several towns, cities, curiosities and statistics, 
by Geo. Ticknor, and the third comprises notices of its natural features, its sys- 
tems of education and religion, biographical sketches, accounts of its voluntary 
associations, banks, railroads, newspapers and a copy of its constitution. It is 
embellished with life-like prints, accompanied with biographies of several of 
New Hampshire’s favorite sons. Among them we noticed those of Daniel 
Webster, Marshall P. Wilder, Horace Greeley, Frank Pierce, Levi Woodbury, 
John P. Hale. Besides these it contains beautiful engravings of some of its 
picturesque scenery and of its public institutions. It should be in the hands of 
all the sons and daughters of the Granite State. We predict for it an exten- 
sive sale, and sincerely hope that its enterprising publishers may be so en- 
couraged that in a subsequent edition they may swell it into three royal octa- 
vos, bringing down the history to the present century and enlarging its bio- 
graphical department. We desire more perfect knowledge of New Hamp- 
shire’s illustrious generals, statesmen and divines. Few other States furnish 

such materials for history. 


“ WoMAN IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.”—By Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 
edited by her brother, Arthur B. Fuller, with an introduction by Horace 
Greeley, and published by John P. Jewett & Co., of this city. The name of 
the author of this volume is a sufficient guarantee of his high literary chara¢ter, 
and that of its editor and publisher, of its neat and tasteful appearance. Abat- 
ing the high encomium which it bestows on Swedenborg, Fourier, Abby Kelly 
and a few others of questionable sanity, aims and measures, and its extreme, if 
not unscriptural views in respect to woman’s true position in society, we like 
the book, for while we have no desire to see ladies acting the part of public 
orators, legislators or generals, we profess quick sympathy for them in all the 
wrongs inflicted on them. If they perform as much and as valuable service as 
gentlemen in the cause of education, why should their wages be one-half or 
three-quarters less? Why should not daughters share equally with sons the 
property of their fathers? If they write as good a book why should the law 
yut the income from the copyright at the disposal of their drunken husbands ? 
There are points in this subject of grave and solemn interest to society ; and so 
fur 2s this book calls public attention to them, we rejoice in its publication. It 
should be read with much reflection and discrimination, 


“THe YounG Marpen’s Mirror,” by the talented author of “ The Child’s 
Keepsake.” For sale at this office. We are glad to notice that the public so 
soon demand this mirror in a new, enlarged ad greatly improved frame. May 
many young maidens look into it and see what manner of persons they are! — 


Mvsic.—From Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington st., we have received these 
sheets of excellent music :— 

1. Martha Jewett, a Polka, by Zorer; 2. Our Own,a Polka, by Joseph 
Jimenes ; 3. La Californienne, a grand Polka, by Herzs; 4. Home is Where 
There’s One to Love Us, a duet, with accompaniment, 

















Cherry Currant 








JACOB’S LAST HOUR. 


L\COB’S LAST HOUR. 
[SEE ENGRAVING,] 
EDITORIAL, 


Aged Patriarch, the hour has overtaken thee which tries the 
hope, and faith, and heart of man; that hour, to which all pre- 
ceding hours are preparatory and which introduces the depart- 
ing spirit into the immediate presence of its Maker and Judge. 
Thou hast finished thy labor as a shepherd, thy work of 
repentance for thy fraud against Esau, and for thy deceit and 
falsehood toward thy venerable father — finished, the punish- 
ment with which God chastened thee for these crimes by thine 
expatriation, by the hard service and treachery which thou 
didst endure in the house of Laban, and by thy distressing fears 
of thine injured brother — finished, thy vision at Bethel and 
that night of awful wrestling at Peniel, when “as a prince 
thou hadst power with God and with men and didst prevail ”— 
finished, the envy and jealousy of thy wives, the hatred and 
quarrels of thy sons, thine own eventful life, thy weary pil- 
grimage, thy sojourn in Goshen; all are finished. Thou art 
‘“‘ ready to be offered and the time of thy departure is at hand.” 

In such circumstances, how strong is the desire of men to 
have their nearest kindred and dearest friends about them ! 
Even Jesus took his apostles with him to Gethsemane, and in 
death commended his mother to his beloved disciple. In look- 
ing on the scene of Washington’s death-bed, who has not been 
impressed by the sight of his beloved family ministering to him, 
and of his faithful servants kneeling at his feet and pouring 
forth their unavailing tears? How impressive the last words 
of the late and lamented Dr. Woods of Andover! Having 
said that no prayer but that of the poor Publican expressed 
his wants, and often commended to God his family and pupils, 
the seminary over which he so long presided, his country and 
the church of Christ on earth, he called his wife and children, 
and being unable to see asked, “ are you all here?” 





74 “ALL THESE THINGS ARE AGAINST ME.” 
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In Jacob, as represented in the plate at the beginning of 
this number, this natural desire is gratified. All his sons bow 
around his death-bed. Solemn and impressive scene! Ina 
few moments, he will have completed his mission on earth and 
will be forever with God. His ripe experience, his careful 
observation and study of his sons, well qualify him to deliver 
to them his dying counsels. They have kneeled around him; 
and he has offered up for them his last prayer. They retain 
their position when endowed with the spirit of prophecy and 
speaking as he was moved by the Holy Spirit, he relates the 
most important facts of their history both for their admonition 
and for their encouragement, and foretells their settlement in 
Canaan, their division of the land, the inheritance of the de- 
scendents of each, their general character and destiny, and the 
advent of the Son of God. [See Bib. notes.] 

He gave them commandment concerning his burial, “ and 
blessed them” in the name of his God; “ every one according 
to his blessing he blessed them.” Then “he gathered up his 


feet into the bed, and yielded up the ghost, and was gathered 
unto his people.” 


“Death is a path that must be trod, 
If man would ever pass to God.” 


NST ME.” 
Oh say not so, afflicted one, 

Though bitter be thy lot; 
Nor mourn like Israel of old, 

Because thy loved are not! 


It may be that thy Father’s love 
Some blessing hath designed, 

That thou, ‘neath sorrow’s crushing weight, 
Thy chiefest joy shalt find, 


Spoiled of thy dearest treasures here, 
How will thy spirit yearn 

For joys enduring — and to Heaven, 
Thy tearful faith shall turn. 





“STRIVE TO ENTER.” 


Dear, as the apple of His eye, 
Art thou to Him who said, 
Come unto me, thou weary one, 

And be thou comforted. 


Then ¢rust Him, though earth bringeth thee 
Her “ wormwood and her gall :” 

Though all things wreck thy peace below, 
Thou'lt triumph over all. 


And though thy couch be watered oft, 
By burning tears of wrong, 

The morning waketh thee to joy, 
And tunes thy lip to song. 


Then say not, all things work thee woe, 
Who meteth out thy lot, 

Hideth His love behind the cloud, 
Thy Father changeth not. 


“STRIVE TO ENTER.” 


Aye be of good courage, 
Faint not in the race, 
Press onward and upward, 

More speed to thy pace. 


The burden and heat 
Of the day must be borne, 
Though thy life-lamp is waning 
Thy sandals are worn. 


Press onward, press on, 
Tis the price of thy soul 
With an eye like the eagle’s, 
Still fixed on the goal. 


Press on — and thy sun, 
On the morrow shall rise, 
And thy “ prize of high calling,” 
Shine bright in the skies. 





A THRILLING SCENE 


FROM CORA AND THE pocTor.*® 


“ How may the mother’s heart 

Dwell on her son, and dare to hope again ? 

The Spring’s rich promise hath been given in vain, 
The lovely must depart ! 

Is he not gone, our brightest and our best ? 

Come near! and bear the early-called to rest ! 


Ye weep, and it is well! 
For tears befit earth’s partings! Yesterday 
Song was upon the lips of this pale clay, 
And sunshine seemed to dwell 
Where ere he moved—the welcome and the blessed ! 


Now gaze and bear the silent unto rest !” 
Mrs. HeMans. 


Friday, March 16, 1838. 
My Dearty Loven Moruer, 

With a heart borne down with sorrow, I take my pen to com- 
municate the sad intelligence, which even as I write my heart 
refuses to believe. My sweet little Walter, my first born son, 
your only grandchild, is, alas! no more! 

Evening. Icould go no farther this morning; the dread- 
ful reality overwhelmed me, and I could only weep afresh. My 
dear, doubly dear husband came and wept with me. Then he 
took that precious book which contains so many words of com- 
fort to poor broken hearts, and read passage after passage. 
We knelt together, and told Jesus all our sorrow and grief at 
the loss of our darling; that our hearts were like to burst, that 
we should see his faceno more. Nomore hear his merry laugh, 
or his shout of delight. And Jesus our elder brother seemed 
to stand by us, and weep with us, as he did with Mary and 
Martha of olden time. But at length he pointed to the beauti- 


*This is the title of a book in pre by John P. Jewett and Company, the 
, 


sheets of which have been furnis 


i é ed us, and from which we have been allowed 
to extract this article. 
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ful azure sky above, while his tender notes fell like low, sweet 
music upon our ears, hushing into peace the waves of sorrow 
which were roaring and dashing over us. ‘“ Beyond those 
bright aerial regions is the throne of the eternal. Before him 
are a multitude whom no man can number, of little ones, who 
were early transplanted from this cold and sinful earth, to the 
pure air of heaven. While sinful nations in affright hide their 
faces from the searching glance of Him who sitteth upon the 
throne, yet upon these little ones he lifts the light of his coun- 
tenance, and bestows his constant smiles. Your child washed 
in my blood, purified and sanctified by my spirit, is among them, 
swelling with his infant voice the choir who are ever singing, 
worthy the lamb that was slain for our sins.” 

These gracious words from our sympathizing Saviour, sooth- 
ed our grief, and were balm to our wounded hearts. When we 
arose from our knees, we felt a new attraction to our home be- 
yond the skies. We were the parents of an angel. 


Saturday, March 17th. 

I feel a painful pleasure in thinking over every circumstance 
connected with the sickness and death of my sweet child, 
While I write, my little Pauline, who has wept herself sick at 
the loss of her dear brother, is sitting on a cricket at my feet 
with her head resting in my lap. She is trying to restrain the 
sobs which ever and anon burst out afresh from her tender, af- 
fectionate heart. 

“Mamma,” says the trembling voice, “ will you please tell 
me more about that happy place where my brother has gone? 
is he playing on his harp now?” 

I have quieted her by the promise that when I have written 
to her grandmamma in England, I will read it to her. 

On Thursday the eighth of this month, our beautiful boy ap- 
peared perfectly well. The weather which had been very windy 
and bleak, was unusually mild, and the children could hardly 
contain their joy at being able to be out of doors. Walter was 
warmly clad and placed in his wagon, while Pauline was only 
too happy in helping Ann to draw him round the garden. About 
ten o’clock the sun was so warm that the walks became damp 
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from the melting of the frost, and I called them in. Walter 
was put into his crib for his nap, which was undisturbed. When 
he awoke I gazed at him with pride. His eyes were perfectly 
brilliant with beauty, his lips were red as coral, and his cheeks 
rivalled the blush of the rose. As I held him in my arms and 
pushed back the curls from his broad noble brow, so like his 
father’s, my heart said, “ what a beautiful boy, and he is my 
own.” I was astonished to find him so ready to sit quietly in 
my lap, while Pauline, by every art of which she was capable, 
was trying to decoy him away. He would laugh at her antics 
as she danced about the room, hiding behind the door, and then 
with a merry laugh, bursting out upon him; but when she said 
“ brother hide now,” he would lay his head on my breast, and 
lisp, “tay with mamma.” He sat thus nearly an hour, which was 
so unusual, that I began to feel a little alarm. Frank laughed 
at me for indulging such a feeling, merely because he was quiet ; 
and certainly one could hardly realize danger as they looked 
upon his face, which was the very picture of health and beauty, 

After dinner Ann brought him to me in her arms, saying, “he 
wants to lie quiet, and will not eat his bread and milk.” Frank 
then felt his pulse, and said it was too quick. He gave me a 
powder for Walter to take ifhe was no better, but in the course 
of the afternoon, he slid from my lap, and played an hour or 
two with his sister. He was not as boisterous as usual, and 
seemed disposed to yield in every thing to Pauline’s wishes. 

When I was putting him into bed she said several times, 
“¢Isn’t brother a nice boy, mamma ? ” 

When my husband came home, he went directly to the crib, 
and found him in a gentle perspiration, but still with a feverish 
pulse. I told him I had bathed his feet in warm water, which 
he approved, but thought it best to give the powder. When I 
retired he appeared no worse, and feeling more easy about him, 
I soon fell asleep. 

I was awakened by a loud shrill noise from the crib, such as 
I had never before heard. With one bound I was at his side, 
screaming “ Frank, oh, Frank! what can that noise be?” 

Alas no Frank answered! He had been called away. Wheth- 
er I had forgotten it or never knew it until that moment, I can- 
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not tell. But another sound came, more horrible than the first. 
I ran to Ann’s room and told her to ring for Cesar and Phebe. 
Then I flew back to my boy, my darling boy. He seemed to 
be suffocated. I caught him in my arms, and tossed him that 
he might catch his breath. Oh! how frightened he looked. 
Soon Ann and all came rushing into the room. 

“Oh! Cesar,” I cried, “ where is your master?” 

Without another word he went in search of him. Ann ran 
for mother and sister, while Phebe hurried to the kitchen and 
brought some olive oil which she succeeded in pouring down 
his throat. 

“Don’t be scare missus, its de croup. Massa Frank cures 
heaps o’ children sick wid it. Ole Phebe knows God not send 
for dis chile yet.” 

I wrung my hands. Before Cesar could have had time to 
harness I began to expect him back. 

Mother soon came in and took my boy from me, telling me 
to dress. I forgot that I had only thrown on a wrapper. Moth- 
er was so calm I began to hope it was not so bad as I had fear- 
ed. She had already sent Phebe for hot water ; telling Emily 
to go to the medicine chest, and procure a bottle of antimonial 
wine. This she gave at once, and with his little feet and limbs 
in very warm water, while he was wrapped in blankets, he ap- 
peared better. But he looked at me with such an imploring 
expression as he said, “ mamma,” that the tone stirred the 
deepest fountains of my heart. 

“Oh, my darling!” I cried, “ mamma would help you if she 
could!” Oh, how the little breast heaved! and he grew worse 
again. Every minute he grew worse. Mother said not a word, 
but kept administering to him. 

“Where can Cesar be?” she said at length, and I knew 
from her looks she feared the worst. 

Then I heard a horse come dashing up to the door, and Frank 
almost flew into the room. 

“Thank God!” was all that mother could say. The poor 
father knelt before his boy. His mother told him in a word 
what she had done. Oh! the look of indescribable agony that 
passed over his face as he found he was too late! Our boy was 


dying ! 
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Frank would not give up even then, but said, “ while there 
is life there is hope.” But the breast heaved more feebly— 
the shrill sound gradually ceased, until lying in the arms of his 
grandmother, with his father and mother kneeling before him, 
his precious hand encircling my finger, he gave one last linger- 
ing look at each of the group standing around him, and without 
a struggle or a sigh, only a slight shudder, he fell sweetly 
asleep. 

After a few moments, so calm, so untroubled was that beau- 
tiful brow, so sweetly smiled those ruby lips, that as I gazed I 
could not believe the spirit had fled. I could hardly refrain 
from catching him in my arms. 

“ Walter! oh, Walter! !” I cried, “can’t you speak once 
more to poor mamma?” I passionately kissed his brow, his 
eyes, his beautiful lips! Oh! How proud I had been of those 
pouting, red lips. But they could never speak again. 

I felt a strong arm put around me, and a kind voice told me 
I must not stay. My dear husband led me to the library, while 
mother with Emily and Ann, performed the last offices for the 
dearly loved one. 

Oh, Frank !” said I, “ why, why were you gone ?” 

He hid his face in his hands, and his bosom heaved convul- 
sively. Itis dreadful to see a man weep. I put my arms 
around his neck, and we wept long and bitterly. It was so sud- 
den, the blow staggered me. It was now morning. Only yes- 
terday morning and my Walter was well; now where is he ? 

I started, “Oh! what will Pauline say ?” 

Frank went softly up stairs and found her quietly sleeping; 
and he did not awake her. How I dreaded her awaking!— 
When I looked up as Frank came into the room, I was shocked 
at the pallor of his countenance; his lips were closely shut, and 
I started to my feet almost fearing he were about to fall. He 
pressed me tightly in his arms for a moment, and then we si- 
lently lifted up our hearts to God for strength to say “ thy will 
be done.” 

After this, I was myself astonished at the calmness which 
stole over me. I went to my chamber, though he would have 
detained me ; and there I saw my little one more beautiful than 
ever. The impress of heaven was on his brow ! 
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By his side stood Pauline in her night dress ; her long curls 
hanging carelessly down her back, her eyes distended, her lips 
parted as if to speak. With one hand she touched the little 
fingers laid together upon the breast, then started back, awed 
by the marble coldness. I sprang toward her and caught her 
in my arms. So quietly had she stepped from her low bed in 
the adjoining room, and come to see if her brother was awake, 
that mother and sister who sat weeping at the farther end of the 
apartment, had not noticed her until I entered. 

“ Mamma,” asked the frightened voice, “ what is the matter 
with my brother? his hands are very cold.” 

I put a shawl around her, sat down with her in my lap, and 
began to tell her, but burst into tears. She heard sobbing, and 
looked from one to another frightened and wondering. 

Emily came and tried to tell her that her dear little brother 
had gone to God. 

She pointed to the crib, as if to say he was there. 

Emily said, “ his soul has gone to God.” 

“ And has papa’s soul gone too?” she asked quickly, “my 
brother couldn’t go alone; he was too little.” 

Oh, how my tears burst forth afresh ! 

** Pauline, ” said Emily, “the angels came from heaven to 
take dear little Walter’s soul up to God. Jesus wanted him 
there.” 

** How long will he have to stay there ?v” 

“Oh, Pauline!” I exclaimed, “he will never, never come 
back, we shall never see him again. ” 

The poor stricken child sobbed aloud. Mother took her 
from me. “Go to Frank,” she whispered, “ and I will try to 
soothe her.” 

I went below and softly entered the library, where my dear 
husband knelt by the sofa, with his face buried in his hands, I 
went gently to his side, when he put his arm around me. [| 
whispered, “‘ pray for me too.” And in a broken voice inter- 
rupted by convulsive sobs, he did pray that we might not mur- 
mur at this stroke of our Father’s rod. 

After a while I heard a gentle knock at the door, and Cxsar’s 
voice asking if massa Frank would please eat some breakfast. 
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When he saw me the poor man cried aloud. Oh, what an idol 
he had made of his young master! His large faithful heart was 
swelling with grief, which he had in vain tried to control. I 
gave him my hand, and found a world of comfort in his sympa- 
thizing tears. 

“ Oh, missus Lenox!” said he sobbing, “ I’spects ’twas God’s 
will.” 

“Yes, Cesar, but it is hard for my poor heart to say, ‘ thy 
will be done, you must pray for me, Cesar.” 

“Oh, missus,” said he, bursting out afresh, “we’s all got to 
pray for dat.” 

I left Frank walking the room, and went up stairs where 
mother was dressing Pauline. Ann I found sitting on a trunk 
in her chamber, with her head upon the bed, weeping bitterly. 

“‘ My good Ann,” I said, “ will you come in and stay by the 
side of the crib while we are below?” I tried to compose my- 
self but broke down again. 

“JT can’t! oh, I can’t!!” she cried, “ don’t ask me, I can’t 
see him yet.” Finding her in such a condition I left her, and 
begged mother to allow me to remain with my boy. But she 
said it was my duty to go below to my husband. It was in vain 
for us to try to eat. Pauline sobbed so violently that her father 
was obliged to hold her in his arms to soothe her. I severely 
blamed myself for saying what I did to the sensitive child. 

“ My little daughter,” said Frank in a most touching tone, 
“‘when you say your prayers, do not you ask God to make you 
a good child, so that you can go to heaven. And then you 
prayed God last night, to make your little brother good, so that 
he could go. Did you not ask this ?” 

She could hardly speak, but she sobbed out, “I didn’t ask 
God to take him so soon. I wanted us to go together. 

Her father could but press her to his heart. How often had 
we prayed that they might be fitted for heaven; but alas! had 
not dreamed of such a sudden separation. 


Tuesday, March 20th. 
Our little one lies buried in a shady knoll at the end of the 
garden, and there when I have done with time, I hope to be 
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laid beside him. Many times in the day do we bend our steps 
to the quiet retreat, and weep over the little grave. Pauline 
weeps less, and by the deep spiritual light in her eyes, I think 
she begins to understand something of the glory and purity of 
that world where her beloved brother has gone. 

Our good servants, Cesar, Phebe, Ann and Ruth, have shar- 
ed so truly in our grief, that I feel as if they were related to 
us. Poor Ann is almost unfitted for every thing. Whenever 
she sees his clothes or toys she weeps afresh. 

With regard to myself, I feel at times a submission to the 
divine will, and even can realize the blessedness of my child in 
being with his Saviour, freed from sin and temptation to do 
evil; and then Il am calm. But the merest trifle unnerves me. 
I have not had the heart to put away his clothes, and his little 
cap and cloak have hung in the hall as heretofore. A day or 
two since I missed the cap from the hook, and going into the 
library, I found my dear husband in an agony of grief over it. 
I was thankful that I was now able to be the comforter. 


A RIVER-SIDE HOME. 
BY J. T. T. 


Oft as by fancy led, I pensive stray, 

Mid scenes of beauty traced on memory’s page, 
Where the blue waters lave thy woody edge, 

I pause enamored on my silent way. 

Sure, lovlier landscapes ne’er entranced the eye, 
Than come in softest beauty on the sight, 

As gliding on thy wave by morn’s first light, 
Woodland and fields in the bright sunbeams lie, 
Pencilled in magic tints. Here towering cliffs 
Throw their bold front across thy rippling stream ; 
There, edged with gold, autumnal harvests gleam ; 
And now, as from the hills the light mist lifts, 
Yon hamlet, peeping from the grovye’s deep shade, 
Whispers of joy that blooms, when earth’s gay colors fade. 
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SACRED MUSIC, 


AS THE EXPRESSION OF EMOTION, 


BY P. C. HEADLEY. 


The universe is filled with musical tones, from the whisper of 
the evening breeze to the thunder of God’s majesty, and from 
the innocent prattle of the infant to the chanting of the ser- 
aphim. The wind and tempest, the rill and the ocean, the 
falling rain and the cataract, the insect of a day and immortal 
man, have all the sounds of melody, to awe or ravish the ear. 
There is no other influence from the external world that so stirs 
and contents the soul. Vision is intimately connected with the 
understanding, adapted by God to the contemplation of his 
stupendous mechanism adorning the heavens, and spread out in 
manifold forms of beauty upon the bosom of the earth. 

The eye wanders over the landscape, glances upward to the 
stars, and may rest devoutly upon the more luminous page of 
revelation, while the swift marches of thought follow these 
glimpses of Jehovah’s handiwork. It is thus when the vision 
silently falls on tokens of the Deity, that meditation’s hour 
chastens the heart, and eternity comes down to the apprehen- 
sion of the captive spirit, until it strains upon its fetters, and 
would soar away to the abode of the Redeemed. 

But hearing is the nearest and most direct avenue to the feel- 
ings. The sympathies will flow, and the heart melt when the notes 
of touching song or the tremulous voice of grief falls on the ears, 
if no other appeal will move. The hardened man who could 
smile at the thunder and scorn the messages of mercy has been 
subdued to tears, with a plaintive strain breathed by gentle 
voices. The value of music is therefore pre-eminent as an in- 
strumentality with which to reach the sensibilities of the soul. 
More than this, there is no language or mode of expression that 
can compare with it in giving utterance to the joy or grief of 
human life, and the homage due to the Infinite One! 

It is doubtless coeval with the use of speech. Adam caught 
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the anthem of angels over Paradise, and the heart instinctively 
would employ the varied tones of the voice to express strong 
emotions within. Nature poured on the ear her thousand notes 
of melody, and the reeds shaken with the wind taught the 
shepherd to fashion his pipe, which was among the earliest 
instruments of music. 

In the fourth chapter of Genesis, the first mention is made of 
the harp and organ. Upon the Red Sea’s margin, while Phar- 
aoh’s hosts were gasping in the returning billows, if we judge 
from the silence of scripture on the subject before, rose the first 
sacred concert to the throne of the Deity. “Then sang Moses 
and the children of Israel, this song unto the Lord, and spake 
saying, I will sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; 
the horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea.” “And 
Miriam the Prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took atimbrel in her 
hand, and all the women went out after her with timbrels and 
with dances, and Miriam answered them, Sing ye to the Lord, 
for he hath triumphed gloriously: the horse and his rider hath 
he thrown into the sea.” 

From this grandly solemn oratorio of praise to the Almighty 
Deliverer, through the prophecies and New Testament, frequent 
mention is made of vocal and instrumental harmony in the wor- 
ship of God. Among the sweetest revelations of Heaven the 
harpings of angels and the new song are represented as the 
medium of its highest raptures, while complete discord and 
wailing are put in contrast as the only and horrid music of the 
lost. 

It is evident therefore, that the culture and employment of 
the human race in private and public devotion is a duty of no 
less importance than the use of any other gift of “Him with 
whom we have to do.” It is not a question of convenience and 
taste whether the responsible offspring of God turn their vocal 
powers to his praise, but it is a solemn obligation which will as 
surely come into the trial on the Judgment Day, as time or tal- 
ents or money. Besides improvement in this particular bears 
directly on eternal scenes. We may not use the same voices 
in glory if sanctified, that we have here, at least they will be 
purified from the discords of sin, but the laws of harmony are 
everlasting as God who ordained them. And the cultivation 
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of music, besides the effect on the character in time, and the 
adoration rendered thereby to the Mighty on high, will give to 
the intellect knowledge, available with the first singing of 
Redemption’s hymn. The culture of deathless minds cannot 
be lost, especially when it involves one of the sublimest employ- 
ments of the “Temple not made with hands.” 


ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


BY MARY GRACE HALPINE.* 


CHAPTER I. 
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ALL was hurry, bustle and confusion in Esquire Sinclair’s 
usually quiet household. Ellen, his oldest daughter, was going 
away to school ; and there was, therefore, all the starching and 
ironing, making, mending and packing, which usually attends a 
preparation for a long absence. 

Ellen was quite an important personage in the family, being 
the only daughter among five children. Her parents had had 
the misfortune to lose the two children next to Ellen ; and there 
was considerable difference in age, between her and the younger 
members of the family. She was but seventeen, yet the dignity 
of her deportment invested her in the eyes of the little ones 
with an almost maternal authority. 

Mrs. Sinclair’s feeble health had induced her to commit the 
household almost entirely to her care; and it was, therefore, 
no trifling sacrifice on her part to yield her up when her servi- 
ces were so much required. But she felt that it was for her 
daughter’s good, and there are few mothers who will not sacri- 
fice their own pleasure and convenience, to the happiness and 
well-being of their children. 

Ellen Sinclair was not one of those bewitching creatures of 


* The communications of this gifted writer will hereafter appear under her 
own signature. 
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whom poets write. Her form was not cast in the “ mould of 
beauty ;” her brow was not like alabaster, neither were her lips 
like rose-buds ; or her hair either like threads of gold or the 
wing of the raven; yet she was a very agreeable and interest- 
ing girl, pleasing in character, and lovely in heart, and possess- 
ing the grace which is always associated with health, innocence 
and youth. ; 

Ellen’s parents were fervent and devoted Christians; who 
endeavored to train their children in the fear and admonition 
of the Lord. Very earnestly was their attention directed to 
the dear daughter, just blushing into womanhood ; many and 
fervent were their prayers that she might be early gathered to 
the fold of the “Great Shepherd.” Those prayers were an- 
swered. Six months previous to the commencement of our 
story, she solemnly consecrated herself to the service of Christ. 
This was to Ellen the one thing needful; the crowning grace 
of womanly perfection, tempering the natural buoyancy of 
youth, and giving to her volatility and imagination the strength 
and steadiness they so much required. 

Beloved as Ellen was by her friends and associates abroad, 
she was better known and appreciated at home ; in the daily 
cares and duties of the household, in which she took an active 
share, and also around the cheerful hearth. Her little broth- 
ers, though they were like other children, often wayward and 
troublesome, loved “ sister Ellen ” dearly, and their little faces 
were clouded with grief and dismay, when they learned that 
she was about to leave them. 

Mr. Sinclair was a lawyer. He was by no means rich, yet 
the avails of his profession enabled him to support his family in 
comfort, if not in affluence. He was an intelligent and well- 
informed man, and secured for his children all the advantages 
for education which the village afforded. These, however, 
were rather limited, and he gladly accepted the offer of a 
wealthy aunt in an adjoining state, to give Ellen the benefit of 
a year’s tuition ina celebrated female seminary in the town 
where she resided. 

‘“‘ Well, my daughter,” said Mr. Sinclair at the close of the 
day, as they all gathered together in the little sitting-room, 
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gazing fondly into her sober face, “ I suppose to-morrow at this 
time you will be a good many miles from us.” But perceiving 
the tears glisten in Ellen’s eyes, he continued cheerfully, “ But 
a year will pass quickly away, and then you will come back, 
I hope, never again to leave us. Unless, indeed,” he added 
archly, “a certain young doctor of our acquaintance should 
want you for a housekeeper. In that case, I shall offer no yery 
strong objections, providing he don’t take you too far from us.” 

Just then there was the sound of the opening and shutting of 
the gate, and a firm, manly step along the gravelled walk, and 
then a ring at the door. 

The color deepened in Ellen’s cheek, and a smile played 
around her lips, for they were to her no unwonted or unwel- 
come sounds. 

A deep-toned voice was heard in the hall, replying to some 
observations from Nancy, the colored domestic, who had lived 
with Mrs. Sinclair ever since her marriage, and was considered 
by the family more as a friend than a servant. 

“Tt is Doctor Howard!” exclaimed George, the oldest boy, 
*‘ | know his voice.” 

“ Hush,” said his mother, holding up her finger authorita- 
tively, as the door opened and the individual in question 
entered. 

Doctor Howard grasped warmly Mr, Sinclair’s extended 
hand, and returned with affectionate respect Mrs. Sinclair’s no 
less warm, though more quiet salutation ; then kindly bowing 
to the children, passed over to Ellen, and quietly took a seat 
by her side, as if it was his right. 

In personal charms, Dr. Howard was by no means an Apollo, 
nor Ellen a Venus ; yet was he, indeed, a fine, noble looking 
man. His countenance when in repose, seemed almost too grave 
and stern, yet when it relaxed into a smile there was a beauty of 
expression in his dark eyes, and around his handsome mouth, 
which was irresistably attractive. 

The winning tenderness in Dr. Howard’s eyes, as he directed 
them earnestly to Ellen’s face, showed that theirs was no mere 
friendly acquaintance. But we will not inflict a love scene 
upon.our readers ; such things may well be left to their imagi- 
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nation, for though interesting to the parties, they are, as a 
general thing, tedious to others. 

After a rather longer conversation than usual, Dr. Howard 
arose to leave. Ellen, as usual, attended him to the door. It 
was a calm and beautiful evening in September, and they stood 
upon the portico for some minutes earnestly conversing. 

“ T must now bid you farewell, Ellen,” said the doctor sadly, 
suddenly recollecting the lateness of the hour. Write me, and 
pray for me often. It will be many months before we see each 
other again.” 

The pale moon beams fell full upon Ellen’s brow, and tears 
glistened in her soft blue eyes, as she raised them to her lover’s 
face. 

“Tt is very hard to part with you, Francis,” she said, trem- 
ulously ; “ but I hope, upon my return, to be more worthy of 
your noble heart and devoted love.” 

Dr. Howard hesitated a moment, then drawing her toward 
him, he imprinted a kiss upon her forehead. “God forever 
guard and bless you, Ellen,” he said, fervently. 

It was with a heavy heart that Ellen turned away and sought 
the solitude of her chamber. 


CHAPTER II. 


The morning dawned brightly. No cars passed through the 
quiet village of Elmwood; but there was a stage-coach which 
carried passengers to the nearest station, a few miles distant. 
An early breakfast was hurriedly despatched, and soon, alto- 
gether too soon, the heavy vehicle drove up to Mr. Sinclair’s 
door. The large, well filled trunks were placed on behind it, 
the parting counsel and adieus, given ; and Ellen Sinclair was 
whirled rapidly away from the friends and scenes of her child- 
hood. 

During the first two weeks Ellen wrote to her friends fre- 
quently. She informed them that her aunt was very kind to 
her, and that she was quite pleasantly situated both at home 
and in school. Her letters were entertaining, overflow- 
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ing with affectionate interest in every member of the family. 
from “ father’? and “ mother,” down to the old dog Neptune. 
But gradually they became less frequent ; the hand-writing hur- 
ried and almost illegible, and the sentences disconnected and 
confused. 

This change surprised and vexed Mr. Sinclair. ‘ Ellen does 
not seem to improve in her writing, however much she may 
have advanced in other studies,” he said to his wife one even- 
ing as he compared a letter he had just received, with some of 
an earlier date. 

“ Ah,” replied the good lady excusingly, ‘ I suppose the poor 
child is hurried with her lessons, and thinks it isn’t much mat- 
ter how she writes, if we can only make it out.” 

Doctor Howard called frequently upon them ; but his manner 
was often thoughtful and abstract. 

Having received no letter from Ellen for some weeks, Mrs. 
Sinclair ventured to ask him one evening, “if he had heard 
from her recently.” 

Doctor Howard, with considerable embarrassment, confessed 
that she wrote him but seldom. Mrs. Sinclair was rather sur- 
prised, but quietly suggested, “that she probably had little 
time to write.” To this the Doctor very politely assented. 

The months flew quickly by, and the time rapidly approach- 
ed which was to bring Ellen back to them. Spring came with 
joyous steps, and clothed the earth with beauty, and was suc- 
ceeded by glowing Summer, with her luscious fruits and gor- 
geous flowers, who in her train gave place to golden Autumn. 

At length the long and eagerly expected day arrived. A 
feeling of peace and quiet happiness filled the hearts of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sinclair, as they thought that they should soon clasp in 
their arms their beloved daughter. The children were half 
wild with joy at the prospect of again having “ sister Ellen” 
with them ; and near the close of the day seated themselves 
by the open window, and eagerly watched every vehicle which 
passed. 

At last the coach, enveloped in a cloud of dust, was seen 
approaching the house. It stopped at the door, and Ellen 
sprang lightly out, and was folded in the fond arms of her de- 
lighted parents. 
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It was a very happy group which surrounded the tea-table 
that evening. The proud and happy parents felt, as they gazed 
upon the smiling countenance of their daughter, that there was 
nothing now wanting to complete the sum of their felicity. 


CHAPTER III. 


When the excitement of Ellen’s return had subsided, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair had leisure to observe attentively their 
daughter, they were painfully conscious of an unfavorable 
change, both in her mind and manners. She had not grown 
awkward ; on the contrary she appeared far more easy and self- 
possessed than before. But she had lost the ingenuous blush, 
the graceful simplicity of her manner, which had thrown around 
her such a charm; and even the partial heart of her father 
could not help acknowledging that she had acquired not a little 
affectation. There was in the expression of her countenance 
more of sentiment and less of feeling, in her manners more of 
style, and less of that genuine politeness which springs from 
the heart. 

She seemed to take no interest in her former pursuits and 
pleasures. The children annoyed and troubled her. “They 
were so noisy and boisterous,” as she very often said, “ that 
she was glad when they were out of her sight and hearing.” 
And frequently, when any of the younger ones requested her 
assistance, she would reply in a fretful and peevish manner, 
which quite grieved and surprised her parents. Her little 
brothers at last arrived at the conclusion, that it was not the 
same “ sister Ellen,” who used to interest herself so warmly in 
their welfare, and rarely troubled her with their little joys and 
sorrows. 

This change in Ellen was a severe disappointment to Mrs. 
Sinclair. Her health was feeble, and she expected, as a mat- 
ter of course, that Ellen would, in a great measure, relieve her 
from the cares which pressed so heavily upon her. But we are 
sorry to relate that this was not the case. To be sure, Ellen 
made some faint offers of assistance, and even exerted herself 
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so far as to go down into the kitchen for the purpose of aiding 
her mother; but she was so heedless and inattentive, and felt 
so little interest in what she was doing, that Mrs. Sinclair was 
always glad when she left the room. 

Mr. Sinclair was very much pleased with Ellen’s proficiency 
in music, French and drawing, especially in music, in which 
she excelled ; and purchased for her express use one of the 
best pianos he could obtain. Ellen was delighted with this 
present ; but the novelty soon wore off, and though she would 
very willingly play when there was “ company”’ present, it was 
with great difficulty that her father could persuade her to exert 
her skill to promote the cheerfulness and harmony of the dear 
ones at home. She was always too tired or had something of 
more importance to attend to. 

She used to be very fond of exercise. A great many pleasant 
walks she had taken with her father among the hills and woods, 
which surrounded their dwelling. Many a time had they gone 
as far as “* Prospect Hill,” which was nearly a mile distant, be- 
fore breakfast. But now she could not go down to the ineadow, 
or to the woods, just back of the house, without being, as 
she expressed it, “ almost tired to death.” 

Ellen had had formerly a class of little girls in the Sabbath 
School. They were very promising, and much attached to their 
teacher, and it was quite a trial to Ellen to part with them. 
The class into which they went upon Ellen’s departure, was 
very full, and, when she returned, her father suggested to her 
the propriety of resuming the charge of her former pupils. But 
Ellen excused herself upon the plea, “that she thought their 
present teacher more competent than herself.” Besides, “ she 
felt hardly equal to the exertion just then.” 

To tell the truth, since her return Ellen rarely attended 
church, and entirely absented herself from the evening meeting. 
It was generally too warm, or too cold, too dusty, or too mud- 
dy to go; and then very often she had the headache. 

The Sunday headache, gentle reader, is a very distressing 
disorder. It is quite prevalent in some of our churches; and 
you dountless, have often seen, even if you have never expe- 
rienced its effccis. Its symptoms are very peculiar. We have 
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known some persons, who were always able to attend to their 
business on week days, invariably attacked with it every Sun- 
day morning. Jt generally commences with an inclination to 
sleep late in the morning, and is followed by a feeling of lassi- 
tude and disinclination to go out. The pain is usually quite 
severe just before the ringing of the bells for church, though it 
gradually diminishes, until at dinner the patient appears to be 
quite comfortable. It begins again, however, about the time 
for the commencement of the afternoon service. It does not 
seem to impair the appetite, and disappears entirely with the 
going down of the sun, and Monday morning the patient is as 
bright and well as ever. 


[To BE CONTINVED.| 
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CHRISTIAN INTEGRITY. NO. IV. 


BY REV. DR. SHEPHERD, BRISTOL, R. I. 


In my first number I remarked, that Christian Integrity, in 
its highest claims, places us under solemn obligations to honor 


God in the faithful observance of the first table of the moral 
law. The highest virtue of man is to be honest towards his 
Maker—to yield him that direct honor and obedience which he 
claims—to fulfil all righteousness. It is my earnest desire to 
impress this sentiment more strongly upon the minds of my 
respected young friends in business life. And here I must in- 
sist yet more especially upon your acting from fixed principles, 
rather than from fancy, impulse or caprice. 

There is probably no one act or habit that displays so truly 
the moral character of a young man, as the manner in which he 
keeps the Sabbath. A strong temptation is placed before the 
mind of a young man, shut up in his counting room in a crowd- 
ed city, six days in a week, to spend the seventh in active re- 
creation, abroad in the open air in the country, or upon the 
water. The excuse is, that both vigor of body and elasticity 
of mind require it. My reply is, that if the entire change of 
thought and of occupation created by the day of sacred rest, in 
its appropriate observances, be not sufficient to restore vigor 
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and elasticity to both mind and body, then the toils of the week 
are excessive, and should be curtailed. He who made us and 
commanded us to be “ diligent in business,’ and to do all our 
work in six days, has given us the rest of the Sabbath, in ad- 
dition to each night’s repose, to recruit our exhausted energies, 
and to prepare us the better to glorify Him in all the relations 
of life. And if we use the things of this world temperately, we 
shall find the division of the Sabbath devoted to private and 
public worship, amply sufficient for all the purposes of such re- 
invigoration. To decide otherwise, is to arraign the wisdom of 
the Creator. To do otherwise, is to commit high trespass upon 
that which heaven has never given us to be devoted to our own 
worldly pleasures or gains. 

The direct tendency of such Sabbath desecration by young 
men in the city or country, is the formation of vile associations, 
engendering habits of dissipation, forming skeptical visions of 
sacred truth, and searing the conscience against all moral obli- 
gation. Thousands of young men, trained up at the altar of 
prayer, and led to the house of God in childhood, have gone in- 
to the city, and there been tempted to join the company of Sab- 
bath breakers, and thus to lay the foundation of their future 
ruin. 

Now, my young friends, you need not that I should admonish 
you of the strong and overwhelming tide of Sabbath desecration 
that is rushing by you. It is the sin of the rising generation, 
of this age, of the city and the country. Set your faces against 
it. Be not overwhelmed and ruined by it. Suffer not your in- 
tegrity to be removed from you. Let not your heart reproach 
you while you live. 

That you may successfully resist all temptation to neglect the 
divinely appointed worship of the Sanctuary, from sloth, or 
business, or pleasure, settle in your most serious moments the 
principles upon which your attendance upon the house of God 
shall be regulated. Never leave it an open question to be de- 
bated from Sabbath to Sabbath, as the appearance of the weath- 
er, or slight indisposition, or some capricious impulse of the 
moment, may come up to bias your judgment and lead to a 
wrong decision. In occasions where there seem to many a rea- 
sonable doubt, I know of no better rule of decision than that by 
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which you would be satisfied to have your pastor settle the 
question of his presence or absence in the Sanctuary. If your 
excuse would, in your sober judgment, justify his absence, then 
it may exonerate you. For, be it remembered, that the duty of 
preaching the word and of hearing it, are reciprocal and mutual. 
Such standard conscientiously regarded, will form in you a hab- 
it of punctuality in attending public worship, which will render 
even justifiable absence, a source of painful uneasiness. 

To the absence of such fixed principles regulating our attend- 
ance on the divinely appointed means of grace, is to be attribut- 
ed, in a great measure, that remissness and inconstancy which 
characterize many, even among those that profess godliness. 
Such marked inconstancy at the preparatory lecture, the week- 
ly prayer-meeting, the worship of the Sabbath, and even the 
sacramental communion, was not known in the days of our 
fathers. It is a defection resulting from capriciousness of feel- 
ing, from sloth, which we would not allow to divert us a mo- 
ment from any secular business of ordinary importance. How 
different were the feelings and habits of the Psalmist in relation 
to the public worship of God ? 

Permit me here to speak of another Christian privilege with 
which young men should early become familiar; I refer to 
systematic appropriations for benevolent objects. If you would 
know the full import of those words of our Saviour, “ It is more 
blessed to give than to receive,” you must form early habits of 
giving according to your ability to objects of Christian benevo- 
lence. For the want of such habits, the church, purchased by 
the precious blood of Christ, lingers far behind the standard 
which she ought to have attained in her charitable appropria- 
tions. Far behind the measure of her ability, and what the 
cause demands of her, does she linger in her pecuniary contri- 
butions to sustain the gospel at home, and its more rapid and 
widely extended diffusion among the unevangelized nations 
abroad. With some noble exceptions, and we trust the number 
is increasing, the great majority of Zion’s professed friends are 
living without any settled system of setting apart a portion of 
their substance for the Lord’s service. The question, what pro- 
portion of our income shall be set apart and sacredly consecrat- 
ed to the support and propagation of the gospel is not deter- 
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mined according to the resolution of President Edwards, in that 
favored moment when the soul is illuminated by the Holy Spirit, 
nor according to the injunction of Paul, * to lay by us in store 


upon the first day of the week as the Lord has prospered us ;” 


but the amount given is left to be graduated by the chances that 
may happen to exist in our feelings and circumstances when the 
application comes. So long as such an important means in the 
kingdom of Christ is subjected to the capricious impulse of self- 
ishness, so long as the streams of benevolence are permitted to 
flow on so fitfully and meagerly, so long will the conversion of 
this world to Christ, linger on the threshold of its fulfilment. 
Of those young men who are now rising up in business and rap- 
id accumulation, we anticipate better things, though we thus 
speak. We look to you as the money changers of the country; 
and while the silver and the gold flows through your hands, we 
beg you to realize whose it is, every dollar of it, and see to it, 
that a decent portion of it flows into the Treasury of the Lord. 
‘‘ There is that scattereth and yet increaseth; there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty. The 
liberal soul shall be made fat; and he that watereth shall be 
watered also himself.” 


duit Lie 


From the soft vale of youth’s untroubled morn, 
Buoyant with hope, and fired with joyous pride, 
The eager traveller scales the mountain side, 
Heedless where crags ascend or chasms yawn ; 
Peak after peak fades from his onward eye, 
While each new step widens the boundless scene, 
Dancing in beauty like a fairy dream. 

Ah! cheating too as idlest witchery, 

But faint with toil, far from the topmost height, 
Slowly, as light of day wanes to its close, 

His footsteps turn to seek some calm repose, 

E’re the long shadows merge in rayless night ; 
Pleased, if in some sweet glen, by friendship blest, 
The weary soul may find its long-sought rest. 
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BY REY. J. C. WEBSTER. 

Home is emphatically the place for the cultivation of the 
youthful mind and heart. Or if, beyond a certain stage, it is 
impossible for the parent to educate his own children, those are 
the best institutions of learning that most nearly resemble a 
Christian home. But nothing can fully supply the place of such 
a home, for one of the first necessities of the youthful heart is 
restraint, since it is by nature wayward. But restraint, in or- 
der to be most salutary and effectual, must be accompanied and 
modified by parental and domestic affection. Very frequent 
and fatal mistakes are made in parental government, espe- 
cially in the exercise of proper restraint. The parent instine- 
tively feels that it is necessary. Probably there is no way in 
which it can be more suitably exercised than by requiring child- 
ren to keep at home! No other direction properly understood 
is more important. 

But what ishome? Where is it? 

Do you reply, gentle reader, “* my home is in number 
of street, in such a town, county and State ?” 

If we go there we shall find a house of certain dimensions 
and form ; but is that your home! In other words, is home a 
mere locality within State and town limits, or enclosed by fences 
and walls, and board and brick partitions? Such a place is 
not without its charms. But it hardly realizes the idea of home ; 
that is not necessarily found around the festal board, nor by 
the cheerful fireside. These are pleasant accompaniments of 
home, not the thing itself. That is in the hearts and affections of 
loving parents, children, brothers, sisters and household friends. 
Its proper restraints are not so much the arbitrary rules and 
the physical force that compels children to keep within certain 
territorial limits, like prisoners in a jail yard, as the power of 
social affections, under the guidance of sound moral and relig- 
ious principle. No family government can be salutary that is 
deficient in these elements ; and were these to exist in perfec- 
tion, there would be little need of set rules, and still less of 
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fences, bars, bolts and corporal chastisement. But, in a world 
of sin, where the heart of children is naturally prone to evil, 
even such physical restraints cannot safely be entirely dispens- 
ed with. Though they are subordinate, yet they are among 
the means of parental government, and of filial training. Nev- 
ertheless, let the love of parents to their offspring be affection- 
ately mingled with their discipline, and let them be guided by 
pure Christian principle, and the influence of home, nay, home 
itself will extend far beyond the limits of the parental dwell- 
ing. Thus trained, the child, though he may be thrown into 
scenes the most adverse to his mental and moral welfare, will 
yet be restrained from evil more effectually than by almost any 
amount of physical force ; because he feels that, in the highest 
and best sense, he is still at home in the affections and living 
principles of a Christian household. There is nothing like 
sanctified domestic affections to thread through all the mazes 
of this world’s temptations, and to hold the soul in check amid 
all its deceitful and powerful allurements. Besides, it is a great 
mistake to suppose that a child can be kept from all evil, by a 
forcible confinement within any enclosure. Though such re- 
straint may at times be necessary, that alone will not prevent 
the evil deprecated nor secure the good sought. For the de- 
sires and the passions of the heart cannot be thus confined. 
High walls and iron gates are no certain barriers against them. 
They can surmount such obstacles, and they will do it, unless 
physical restraint secure the approval of conscience, even though 
it may not have the cheerful concurrence of the will. They 
will run after forbidden things. 

Again, all the evil in the world is not outside the home en- 
closure. Indeed, shut a child up in a room bolted and barred, 
and keep him there ; still there are in his own heart at least 
germs of evil. Without the faithful application of moral truth 
to the mind and heart, under the influence of deep parental af- 
fection, his passions will be most likely to prey upon himself, 
and will only prepare the way for greater recklessness when he 
shall be released. 


Hence the restraints which the youthful mind needs, are con- 
stant as well as powerful. Let one wander far from the pa- 
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rental dwelling, and even mingle in scenes of great wickedness, 
and he may yet be preserved from moral contamination, by the 
recollection and the power of a virtuous and happy home. 
When such a domestic influence is exerted, the truth is realiz- 
ed that “ there is no place like home.” When a child, far re- 
moved from his father’s house, shudders at the sight of evil, 
and flees from scenes that would be revolting at home; when 
he is inclined to be at home for the sake of avoiding tempta- 
tions that meet him in other places, then home is home indeed ; 
then its attractions are superior to its repulsions, and the child 
is drawn toward it by parental love. The power of such a home 
is great and salutary. The father’s house is only its centre, 
where the members of the family, so long as any survive, and 
where the thing is practicable, love to return from their disper- 
sion to exchange their friendly greetings, to sit in council and 
to mingle their sympathies and prayers. But when such gath- 
erings become impracticable, if the proper reciprocal influences 
have been exercised and felt, and if the members of a family 
are ever so widely separated, if oceans roll between them, still 
they are at home in each others hearts. It is for the lack of 
such restraints that the spirit of a child is too often restive un- 
der regulations, which, it would be well indeed, for him, at any 
sacrifice of feeling, scrupulously to observe. 

Such a restraint as we here enforce, is not inconsistent with 
the most perfect freedom. Indeed true moral restraint of the 
social affections which we recommend, not only comports with, 
but most efectually secures genuine freedom. Spiritual liberty 
is commensurate with the restraints of holy love. He only is 
truly free who is constrained by love of right and fear of wrong. 
The child who ruthlessly tears himself away from the restraint 
of proper parental love, is the slave of an evil passion, which, 
unresisted, will bring on him everlasting bondage. 

But such is the predisposition of the natural and youthful 
heart to sin, that much of the good influence of parental gov- 
ernment is lost because it is not administered with proper af- 
fection. Sometimes the impression is not sufficiently made up- 
on the mind and heart of a child that while family government 
is the dictate of Christian principle, it is, at the same time, the 
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offspring of the deepest parental love. Restraint is too fre- 
quently imposed upon a child as a bitter pill is administered with- 
out apple orsyrup. Talk to a child as much as you please about 
the necessity of taking the pill, yet he will justly wonder at 
your improper mode of administering it, and perhaps will ask 
why you do not relieve his distress by a sweet preserve, a jelly 
or a piece of candy. Soit is, parent, with your moral exactions 
and restraints. However good in themselves, unless attended 
by proper sympathy and affection, you cannot convince your 
child that your real object after all, is not personal and selfish, 
rather than kind and benevolent. He will inevitably think 
that you do not wish to promote Ais happiness so much as your 
own. 

Oh! how much our little children need a kind, patient, affec- 
tionate culture, regulated by a decided, resolute Christian prin- 
ciple. How free we should be from all impatience, irrasciblity, 
fickleness and selfishness, in our government of them! Our 
nurture of them must partake of the elements of our own char- 
acter! Is it not the fact in the family as well as in the state 
that to govern others successfully, requires the most perfect self 
control? Indeed, the government of a child is little else ex 
cept self-government communicated to him; and self-govern- 
ment begins in obedience and submission to God. Where, but 
in God, do we find a perfect combination of “ goodness and se- 
verity !”’ While his law is inexorable, and he says, “ the soul 
that sinneth it shall die ;” he says also, “I have no pleasure in 
the death of him that dieth;” and He “so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son an offering for sin.” Verily 
in Him, “ mercy and truth are met together ; righteousness and 
peace have kissed each other.” His /aw is fulfilled in the love 
of Christ. If, parents, you wish your children to obey you, you 
must yourselves first obey God! If you wish to cultivate and 
train their dear young hearts for the purest and highest happi- 
ness of heaven, must not you yourselves, especially at home 
and around the domestic fireside, exhibit a similar training? 
Imitate your Heavenly Father, then may you reasonably expect 
divine influence to descend through you to your children, and 
your children’s children, and your every earthly home to be at- 
tractive types of heaven. 
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I saw a fair young lady, and I worshipped at her shrine, 
She sang— enchanting melody flowed forth in every line — 
The music of her witching voice, the magic of her eye, 


Woke in my heart a theme for praise extravagant and high. 


I sought her love — and o’er my heart her spell enchantment threw, 
Till far o’er Fancy’s wide domain, on rainbow wings, I flew — 
Each scene, with bright expectancy, in vivid hues was traced, 


And I deemed her pencilled imagery too fair to be erased. 


I saw long years of happiness in fond perspective view, 

And the light of Heaven was dim, and faint its untold glories grew 
For she, my young heart’s idol came, my soul and God between, 

But ere had passed that eclipse, alas, how changed the scene! 


I stood beside the beautiful, loved being of my heart, 
And spoke of Jesus — of His love— the joy His words impart ; 
Who can portray the look of scorn that o’er her features came, 


Or say, how woman's lip reviled the Saviour’s precious name. 


t was enough — I turned from all my heart on earth held dear, 
To seek, amid a purer sky, a holier atmosphere — 

Where earth's deep fountain of delight might blend with Si/oa’s brook, 
And woman’s heart a page might be, where angels love to look. 


For earthly joys must wring the heart if God refuse to bless, 
The dark deformity of sin will mar its loveliness. 

But Christian love, the lucid stream that floweth from the Throne 
Makes Life’s Oasis richly green, where hearts unite as one. 


It is ill-manners to trouble people with talking too much 
either of yourself, or of your affairs. If you are full of your- 
self, consider that you, or your affairs, are not so interesting to 
other people as to you. 
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ONE AT A TIMEY 


BY META LANDER. 


“ Children, do you know where there are strawberries to be 
found ?” 

“I heard George Morris say there were some beyond the 
woods.” 

“ Which of you would like to run there and pick some for 
uncle George ?”” 

“1! J, mamma!” and the impulsive William took the basket 
from his mother’s hands and was away before the more de- 
deliberate Robert had fully considered the question. It was a 
lovely day in June, and Willie bounded along right merrily. 
Entering the woods, he became as musical as the warbling birds, 
while his dancing feet kept time with thé waving boughs. 

“ But the strawberries, Willey !” 

“‘Q, there are very few here ; none worth the trouble of pick- 
ing.” So wandering on in search ofa richer harvest, he ran 
hither and thither after the gay butterflies that crossed his 
path. 

Three hours had fled by on golden wings, when Willie ap- 
peared before his mother with a dissatisfied countenance and 
an empty basket. 

“Why, my son, where are your strawberries ?” 

“There were none, mamma; at least there were so few I 
could never have filled my basket, and so I did not try.” 

*‘T am very sorry, for your uncle is quite fond of them, and 
he seldom comes into the country.” 

“ T wish I could have pleased you, mamma, but really there 
were not enough to set before anybody.” 

“Let me try, mamma,” said Robert, holding out his hand 
for the basket. 

“It is four o’clock, Robert, and by six uncle George will be 
here.” 

‘‘ Perhaps I can find a few ; at any rate I can try.” 

“ You will be disappointed,” said Willie, but replying only 
by one of his resolute smiles, Robert marched off. 
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“They are not very thick, to be sure,” thought he as he 
passed through the woods and took a general survey. “ But 
then, ‘ one at a time,’ mamma says, and who knows how fast 
they will add up? At any rate, I now begin my sum in straw- 
berry addition. So here goes one,” dropping it carefully into 
the basket. “Two, three, four, five, six. Now I must pass 
along. Nine, ten, eleven, twelve.” 

** Slow work,” said he, looking in at the few strawberries 
scattered on the bottom of his basket, like roses in a desert. 
“] fear I shall be disappointed, as Willie said; I have a great 
mind to go back, but—” and here he resolutely straitened 
himself, — ‘ that would not be ‘ saw up and saw down.’ ‘ One 
at a time,’ then.” So he added another row to his first dozen, 
and then another and another, until by careful looking and dil- 
igent picking, and very patient persevering, he at length com- 
pleted the sum total. The strawberry figures had been added 
up, and the basket was triumphantly full. 

“‘ Here they are, mamma,” and Robert placed in her hand 
the tempting trophy, the blushing strawberries peeping through 
the leaves he had laid over them, as if they were sharers in his 
victory. 

* Just in season, my son, for there comes your uncle.” 

Both the boys are instantly at the gate, and leading him into 
the cottage, they seat him in an arm-chair by the pleasant bay 
window. 

** Now tell me, Robert,” said Willie, “where did you get 
those delicious strawberries ?” 

“Where they were so few they were not worth picking,” 
replied Robert, smiling a little mischievously. 

With some curiosity uncle George inquired into the matter. 
‘** How came you to be so persevering,” asked he on hearing 
the story. 

** Why I remembered what mother has often said, ‘ One at a 
time, children, the world was not made in a minute.’ So I 
thought I would try what virtue there might be in her saying.” 

“It is a noble motto, my boy, and if you hold to it, it will 
certainly make a man of you. Willie, too, will always remem- 
ber the basket of strawberries, ‘ One at a time,’ and you will 
have plenty and to spare, ‘One aT A TIME,’” 
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FROM THE “SUNNY SIDE” OF THE “PARSONAGE.” 
BY REV. E. P. D. 


Thanks, Ladies, for this Winter flour, 
More sweet than Summer’s fragrant rose, 
It came in unexpected hour, 
To cheer our dwelling, near the close 
Of Eighteen hundred-fifty-two, 
The Old Year’s tribute to the New. 


The Rosemary is said “to bloom ” 
“ On January’s front severe” 

“ Sweet-scented flower” with glad perfume 
It ushers in the new-born year. 

Yet scarce can Rosemary excel 

This wheaten flour in hue, or smell. 


Long may your “Sewing Circle ” live, 


With gifts the humble poor to bless ; 
May God reward your hands which give, 
And crown your work in righteousness, 
Line every path by your feet trod 
With Hawthorne and with Golden Rod. 


And when from toil your fingers rest, 
May all your souls, from sin set free, 
Repose in peace on Jesus’ breast, 
And reap what joy in Heaven may be, 
When Christ shall say, with accents sweet, 
“ Thungered and ye gave me meat.” 


The living, then, while memory bleeds, 
Shall speak of “coats” each “ Dorcas made ;” 
The poor shall praise your kind “ alms-deeds, ” 
And plant, “ where your pale forms are laid.” 
Expressive flowers of sweetest smell, 
VeRBENS, Pink, and ASPHODEL. 
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MY HUSBAND’S FATIENTS. 
NO. VII. 


FAITHFUL HANNAH. 


PART II. 


BY MRS. MADELINE LESLIE. 


“ And ye, masters, give unto your servants that which is just and equal, 
Sorbearing threatening.” —Paul. 


It is nine years since Mr. Evans brought Helen Manning, a 
bride of a few hours, to his pleasant home. Lovely and love- 
able he thought her, but he certainly did not then realize what 
@ treasure she would prove to him and his. She had received 
a thorough domestic education, and well understood what ought 
to be required of those she employed as domestics. She was 
very systematic in the arrangement of her work, having regular 
days for washing, ironing, cleaning, &c. Ifshe were about to 
engage a new servant, after enquiring particularly her charac- 
ter for honesty and neatness, she explained fully to them what 
she should expect of them and what she should do for them in 
return. She never had found occasion to go to the intelligence 
offices, as a service in her family was eagerly sought for, and 
when by the marriage of either of her girls or any unforeseen 
circumstance caused them to leave, there were many anxious to 
obtain the vacant place. The great secret of her success was 
merely the fact that she acted upon the inspired precept, 
*¢ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” She interested herself in their welfare. She 
advised them how to spend their money to the best advantage, 
and also where to invest what they did not need for present 
use. When they were sick she took care of them, but more 
than all this, she bore patiently with them when they failed in 
their duties, kindly pointed out their errors, always taking the 
opportunity to do so when they were alone. She believed that 
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praise was quite as necessary as censure, and often her cheer- 
ful commendation gave fresh courage to those ready to despond. 
It was nearly a year before her husband awoke to the fact 
that his wife was more than ordinarily competent in the manage- 
ment of those under her care, and then his attention was called 
to the subject by a remark of his young friend George Stimp- 
son, who entered his counting room one morning after having 
been married four months, and threw himself into a chair with 
an expression of utter despondence upon his handsome features. 
“There!” he exclaimed, “Iam entirely disappointed in my 
expectations of happiness in marrying and settling down, as 
‘people cali it.” 

“ You astonish me, Stimpson; you, who carried the palm, 
cand won your wife from scores of competitors for her hand ; 
-you, who have scarcely passed the honey moon. What can 
you mean ?” 

“ Well, perhaps I spoke too strongly,” was the reply, as he 
colored slightly at his friend’s earnest surprise ; “ but now, 
upon your honor, did you never regret that you were a ben- 
edict ?” 

“ Not for an instant,’”’ said Mr. Evans, with enthusiasm. 

“* Nor the troubles incident to housekeeping ? ” 

“*T have had no troubles.” 

“Then, all I have to say is, your lot has been different from 
mine. Why, in the one matter of changing servants, we have 
experienced more difficulties in the four months we have kept 
house, than I ever did in all my-mercantile business during as 
many years.” 

“Why then do you change-so often? We have never made 
a change in eleven months.” 

“What! no change? Why, our servants seldom remain 
more than a week or two, and my wife assures me that every 
gne is subject to the same trials, that her mother always expe- 
rienced them.” 

“‘] think,” replied Mr. Evans seriously, “ that there must be 
some want of proper management, but I confess I never have 
thought upon the subject. Nothing has heretofore occurred to” 
bring it before me. But come home with me to dinner, I will 
talk with Helen about it.” 
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**T don’t know, but I ought to be ashamed to say it,” replied 
his friend, “‘ but this is the second morning that I have gone 
without my breakfast. 1 have just engaged the third cook 
within a week, and I fear she will be as worthless as the others. 
I asked her particularly if she could make a cup of coffee, and 
she was loud in her own praise ; but they all are ready enough 
to boast what they can do.” 

After a free conversation with the wife of his friend, Mr. 
Stimpson began to understand that the fault was not entirely 
on the part of the servants, and after years proved to him that 
a gay belle, though she possessed every personal attraction, did 
not always render home most attractive. It was not however, 
until after the birth of his children that he fully realized the 
sad effect of the want of proper interest and knowledge in her 
training of them, and in the management of her household. If 
they were fashionably dressed, and their hair elaborately 
curled when she occasionally sent for them into the parlor, to 
exhibit them to the visitors, so that she could hear their beauty 
praised, it seemed to be all she thought about them. She gave 
them up entirely to the care of the nurse, and this was not the 
worst thing for them, for the warm-hearted daughters of Ireland 
feeling their entire dependance upon her for comfort and hap- 
pines, often exhibited more real affection for her charge than 
the mother who gave them birth. Then, Mrs. Stimpson was a 
woman of quick temper. For the most trivial offence she would 
dismiss servants however faithful they had proved, until no one 
could be found willing to be in her employ except those who 
had just left their native country. Thus it was often the case 
that for a week together there was not a single meal properly pre- 
pared,and Mr. Stimpson was often obliged to leave the house with 
the unsightly dishes which were set in a slovenly and disorderly 
manner upon the table, untasted by him. But he had a father’s 
heart, and vexatious and annoying almost beyond endurance, as 
he sometimes felt his domestic trials to be, he endured them all 
hoping as his children grew older that his wife might become 

more alive to their interest, and devote herself to her family. 
’ Perhaps his feeling toward his beautiful little ones was rendered 
more tender from the fact that he felt there was no one to look 
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praise was quite as necessary as censure, and often her cheer- 
ful commendation gave fresh courage to those ready to despond, 
It was nearly a year before her husband awoke to the fact 
that his wife was more than ordinarily competent in the manage- 
ment of those under her care, and then his attention was called 
to the subject by a remark of his young friend George Stimp- 
son, who entered his counting room one morning after having 
been married four months, and threw himself into a chair with 
an expression of utter despondence upon his handsome features, 
“There!” he exclaimed, “I am entirely disappointed in my 
expectations of happiness in marrying and settling down, as 
people cali it.” 

“You astonish me, Stimpson; you, who carried the palm, 
‘and won your wife from scores of competitors for her hand; 
you, who have scarcely passed the honey moon. What can 
you mean ?” 

“‘ Well, perhaps I spoke too strongly,” was the reply, as he 
colored slightly at his friend’s earnest surprise ; “ but now, 
upon your honor, did you never regret that you were a ben- 
edict ?” 

“ Not for an instant,”’ said Mr. Evans, with enthusiasm. 

** Nor the troubles incident to housekeeping ? ” 

** T have had no troubles.” 

** Then, all I have to say is, your lot has been different from 
mine. Why, in the one matter of changing servants, we have 
experienced more difficulties in the four months we have kept 

house, than I ever did in all my mercantile business during as 
many years.” 

“Why then do you change so often? We have never made 
a change in eleven months.” 

“What! no change? Why, our servants seldom remain 
more than a week or two, and my wife assures me that every 
one is subject to the same trials, that her mother always expe- 
rienced them.” 

“*] think,” replied Mr. Evans seriously, “ that there must be 
some want of proper management, but I confess I never have 
thought upon the subject. Nothing has heretofore occurred to’ 
bring it before me. But come home with me to dinner, I will 
talk with Helen about it.” 
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‘7 don’t know, but I ought to be ashamed to say it,” replied 
his friend, “‘ but this is the second morning that I have gone 
without my breakfast. 1 have just engaged the third cook 
within a week, and I fear she will be as worthless as the others. 
I asked her particularly if she could make a cup of coffee, and 
she was loud in her own praise ; but they all are ready enough 
to boast what they can do.” 

After a free conversation with the wife of his friend, Mr. 
Stimpson began to understand that the fault was not entirely 
on the part of the servants, and after years proved to him that 
a gay belle, though she possessed every personal attraction, did 
not always render home most attractive. It was not however, 
until after the birth of his children that he fully realized the 
sad effect of the want of proper interest and knowledge in her 
training of them, and in the management of her household. If 
they were fashionably dressed, and their hair elaborately 
curled when she occasionally sent for them into the parlor, to 
exhibit them to the visitors, so that she could hear their beauty 
praised, it seemed to be all she thought about them. She gave 
them up entirely to the care of the nurse, and this was not the 
worst thing for them, for the warm-hearted daughters of Ireland 
feeling their entire dependance upon her for comfort and hap- 
pines, often exhibited more real affection for her charge than 
the mother who gave them birth. Then, Mrs. Stimpson was a 
woman of quick temper. For the most trivial offence she would 
dismiss servants however faithful they had proved, until no one 
could be found willing to be in her employ except those who 
had just left their native country. Thus it was often the case 
that for a week together there was not a single meal properly pre- 
pared, and Mr. Stimpson was often obliged to leave the house with 
the unsightly dishes which were set in a slovenly and disorderly 
manner upon the table, untasted by him. But he had a father’s 
heart, and vexatious and annoying almost beyond endurance, as 
he sometimes felt his domestic trials to be, he endured them all 
hoping as his children grew older that his wife might become 
more alive to their interest, and devote herself to her family. 
' Perhaps his feeling toward his beautiful little ones was rendered 
more tender from the fact that he felt there was no one to look 
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after them but himself. He had spent hours in the nursery 
while his wife was at parties, balls, or concerts. When they 
were sick, he had again and again come home from his count- 
ing-room, wearied and perplexed by unusual cares to spend the 
evening and night by their couch, while she whose appropriate 
business it was to soothe their pain, was at the theatre, or per- 
haps whirling in the dizzy waltz. When she returned home at 
midnight, and found her husband bathing the temples of the 
sufferer or singing a lullaby to quiet them to sleep, she only 
reproached him for doing that which the nurse was paid to do. 

A few weeks before the commencement of this story, Ella and 
Augustus had passed through one of the sicknesses to which 
children are subject, namely, the measles. Their father and 
mother were on the point of starting on a short journey, and she 
was very much vexed their sickness should have occurred so in- 
opportunely. She, however, tried to persuade her husband to 
leave them with the physician and the nurse, who was 
no other than the Hannah mentioned at the commencement of 
my story. But this he peremptorily refused to do. If in spite 
of the illness of her children she still wished to take the excur- 
sion, she could do so in company with her friends, but he should 
remain at home. And she went, leaving her husband to sigh 
over the wreck of his conjugal happiness. . 

Judge not too harshly of Mrs. Stimpson. She was only act- 
ing out the lessons she had learned at home. She was a vir- 
tuous woman, who would have shuddered at the thought of un- 
faithfulness to her husband, whom, with all his strict ideas of 
duty to children, she loved next to herself. But she, as well as 
her mother, was a woman of fashion. It was to this god she 
paid her homage. She was still beautiful, lively and witty in 
society, and her company was much sought after. Could she 
be expected to give up all its attractions and seclude herself in 
a nursery? Ohno! When she returned from some gay assem- 
bly and found her husband reading in the parlor, (she had long 
ago given up the idea of inducing him to accompany her in her 
ceaseless round of pleasure), she would repeat to him the words 
of flattery which had been poured in her ear, and even as he 
gazed at her sparkling countenance, her cheeks brilliant with 
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excitement, he wondered how he could ever have thought her 
beautiful. 

But to return to the children. The physician pronounced 
the disease to be light, and said that with care they would soon 
be well. How that word care grated on the father’s ear. He 
had run home from his counting-room to meet the Doctor at the 
hour when he was expected to call. Hannah had been in the 
house but a few days, and though pleased with her appearance, 
yet he knew nothing of her capabilities as a nurse. Fora few 
days therefore, he left his business to his head clerk, merely 
going for an hour in the morning to give directions for the day, 
and then returning to his sick children. It was probable they 
had been exposed to the measles at the same time, for they were 
taken within a day or two of each other, and though not very 
sick, yet they needed constant attention. The kind father held 
their hot hands as he sat in the darkened room, told Ella stories 
to wile away the time, imitated the cries of all sorts of birds and 
beasts to little Augustus, three years of age, and when they 
slept he laid his head on the pillow by their side. During this 
time he watched Hannah as she administered to her charge, 
and was delighted to find her faithful in obeying the directions 
of the physician, and extremely fond of the children. He deter- 
mined if she continued to do so well to spare no expense to retain 
her with them. When his wife returned, charmed with her 
journey, and found Ella and Augustus nearly recovered, she 
exclaimed, “‘ Oh, George, it was such a shame you were not with 
us! and Mrs. Larned said so too. She says you are the most 
fascinating man she ever knew, only you are so very grave, 
but she rather likes you the better for that. You see now, you 
could have gone as well as not, for the children have got along 
finely. I dare say just as fast as if I had been at home.” Mr. 
Stimpson made no reply, except by a sad smile, as he thought 
of the anxious hours he had passed with them. He had long 
ago learned that many words produced no effect except to call 
up strife. 

A week after her return, Hannah asked leave to go out for one 
afternoon, having been unwearied in her attention to the chil- 
dren, never having left them day or night for weeks. Mrs. 
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Stimpson refused, as the house-maid was busy and could not be 
spared to take her place. Hannah felt the need of the relax- 
ation, and was very earnest to go. She therefore said, “ they 
are very quiet in their play, couldn’t you be with them in the 
nursery?” Her mistress arose in anger from her chair, 
and calling her a vile name, asked her what she meant 
by such impudence. 

Hannah retorted, “ Your husband does not feel himself above 
taking care of them, and I think it would look better for you to 
feel more interest in your own children.” As soon as her pas- 
sion would allow her to speak, Mrs. Stimpson dismissed her 
from the house, at the same time loading her with abuse. This 
is what she had related to her friend Mrs. Evans, as the abom- 
inable impudence of the nurse-maid. Mr. Stimpson, thinking it 
would be a good lesson for her, permitted her to remain with 
them a part of the night instead of going to them at once as he 
felt inclined. But after laying awake hour after hour he at 
length left his wife asleep in the nursery, taking his babes to 
share his own bed. 

After he had succeeded in bringing Hannah back, he told his 
wife that he had forbid her to leave his service unless ordered 
to do so by him, and that he had promised to do well by her if 
she continued to be kind to the children. He talked with her 
faithfully about her own course, begging her as she loved him 
and valued her own peace of mind, to give up her vain pursuit 
after pleasure, and devote her time to the happiness of her 
family, and to the higher objects of life. He even with tears, 
drew a picture of the comfort they might enjoy in each others 
society, if she would begin life anew. Mrs. Stimpson was con- 
siderably affected by this conversation, especially as her hus- 
band in his earnestness had shown her more than usual affec- 
tion ; but she was too proud to acknowledge her error. She 
snatched away her hand from his grasp, and said bitterly, “ If 
you choose to give up all pleasure and live such a humdrum 
life, you are welcome to do it, but I shall do no such thing.” 
The poor husband bit his lip to refrain from an angry retort, 
and then said impressingly, ‘‘ whatever course you pursue, in 
one thing I am determined to be obeyed, Hannah shall remain 
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with the children.” There was a look of decision in his eye as 
he said this, which she never had witnessed there, and at that 
moment she loved her husband more truly than ever before. 
But it was with regard to this conversation she complained to 
Mrs. Evans of her husband’s scolding. 

o * * o * * * * o « 

The day had hardly dawned, only the first faint streaks of 
light were visible in the east when a loud ringing of the cham- 
ber bell startled the servants of Mrs. Stimpson’s mansion. 
Hannah, who was quietly reposing with Augustus by her side, 
while Ella occupied a crib near her, started up at the unusual 
sound, and was wondering if she had not been deceived by a 
dream when a second peal, louder than the first, caused her to 
spring from the bed and proceed to throw on her clothes. 
Before, however, she had had time to dress even in this hasty 
manner, Mr. Stimpson was heard in the entry calling in a dis- 
tressed voice, “‘ Hannah, come quick.” 

She threw a shawl over her shoulders and hastened to his 
room, where she found her mistress had fainted, after having 
been ill for an hour or more. One of the other servants soon 
appearing, the family physician was hastily summoned. After 
many careful inquiries into her case, the Doctor shook his head 
as he walked gravely out of the room. Mr. Stimpson followed, 
leaving Hannah with the patient who was lying in a stupor un- 
conscious of what was passing around her. She had been un- 
well with a cold for a day or two, but insisted, contrary to her 
husband’s wishes upon going to a party the evening before. 
He represented the danger she incurred in thus exposing her- 
self, but she only replied, “ I’ll go if 1 get my death of cold.” 
He said no more, and accompanied her; but long before the 
usual time for her to return home, she requested him to call the 
carriage, saying, ‘“‘ my head aches so violently I can hardly see.” 
She, however, was somewhat relieved after she retired and had 
taken an anodyne to induce sleep. Her husband was awaken- 
ed by a loud laugh from her toward morning, and for a mo- 
ment supposed her to be dreaming, but her incoherent language 
soon convinced him that she was delirious. He tried to recall 
her senses, when she fainted. The physician pronounced it an 
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attack of brain fever, and gave little encouragement that she 
would live. 

“ And will she not have her reason?” asked Mr. Stimpson, 
while his voice shook with emotion. 

A solemn shake of the head gave a fearful meaning to the 
words, “‘ God only knows what is before her.” 

After an hour Dr. L. returned with an eminent brother phy- 
sician, for a consultation upon her case. When they left the 
room the afflicted husband joined them, and though they cer 
tainly did not express much hope of her recovery, yet Mr. 
Stimpson, who eagerly watched every motion, was somewhat 
encouraged by the appearance of his long tried friend, Dr. L., 
whose manner was more hopeful than when first called to her 
bed. After the consulting physician had retired, in a few whis- 
pered words arrangements were made for the proper care of the 
poor sufferer. 

And now the worth of Hannah the nurse-maid became ap- 
parent. She had a sister about sixteen years of age, who had 
been in the country but a short time, and having passed a day 
or two with Hannah, the children were somewhat acquainted 
with her. For this sister whose name was Margie, the thought- 
ful nurse had already sent, so that when Mr. Stimpson, almost 
distracted by the suddenness of the shock, looked helplessly 
around while the Dr. was giving directions about the medicine, 
as if it was impossible for him to comprehend or remember 
them, Hannah came forward, and in a firm self-reliant manner, 
received them. “ Yes, sir, I shall do as you bid me. This 
medicine in the cup is to be given once in an hour. If she 
falls asleep I’m not to waken her, but if she grows more wild-like, 
a teaspoonful from the tumbler will bring her to reason.” 

The complacent nod with which Dr. L. regarded the young 
woman as she repeated the directions to show him that she un- 
derstood them, would have been sufficient to inspire confidence 
in her skill without his low words as he left the chamber, “ let 
her alone, she knows what she’s about. I watched her well 
when the children were sick.” 

And the result proved that she did know. Through the long 
days and nights which followed, she rose above all fatigue, It 
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was her hand which bathed the burning brow. It was her 
voice which soothed the poor sufferer. It was from her alone 
she would consent to take the medicine. As the temporary re- 
lief afforded by the vigorous treatment had soon passed away, 
and the certainty that she must die forced itself upon his mind, 
Mr. Stimpson was wholly disabled from participating in the 
care of the kind nurse. All her worldliness and selfishness 
were forgotten. Every thing, but that she was his dearly belov- 
ed wife, the mother of his children, that she would soon leave 
him desolate, and his poor babes motherless. When, at the 
earnest request of Hannah,'he sought his couch, how fruitful his 
imagination was in inventing excuses for her conduct. How 
ready and anxious to blame himself and exonerate her! How 
with his whole soul he poured out before God his prayers in 
her behalf! Oh, that she might be restored to reason, and fit- 
ted for the change before her! It was all in vain that he tried 
to sleep, and when Hannah saw that he invariably returned to 
the bed-side of his unconscious wife, more pallid and care-worn 
than he left it, she ceased to urge him. It was to Mr Stimp- 
son an inexpressible comfort to find that in the devoted untiring 
nurse, he had a Christian friend. It was during the fourth 
night of her sickness, neighbors and friends had offered and 
urged their services upon the afflicted family, but Dr. L., when 
consulted, said “ if Hannah can endure the fatigue for one night 
more, I would rather not have her leave the room.” 

Mr. Stimpson sat with the physician until midnight, while 
Hannah slept on a couch in the same apartment. After that 
she resumed her place by the patient, and Mr. Stimpson threw 
himself upon the couch. Exhausted by nights and days of 
watching he fell asleep, from which he was awakened by a mo- 
notonous sound from the bed. Slightly raising his head he listened 
eagerly, and soon the tears flowed down his cheeks as he heard 
Hannah engaged in earnest prayer for her mistress. She had 
fallen on her knees by the side of the bed, and forgetting the 
presence of any one but her God, she implored a blessing for 
the soul of the poor woman who was so soon to appear before 
her great Judge. Her hands were clasped, and the fountains of 
her tears were broken up, as her importunate prayer ascended to 
heaven. 
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When she arose Mr. Stimpson advanced to the bed and leaned 
over his poor wife, who had sunk into a troubled sleep. But 
she soon awoke, and they saw that a change had passed over 
her. For nearly two hours her cries were dreadful beyond 
description. They sounded like nothing human, but more like 
an animal in distress. The poor distracted husband fled to the 
most remote part of the house, but even there his ears rung 
with the dreadful cry, and unabled to endure the prolonged 
anxiety he returned to her side. Hannah alone remained out- 
wardly calm, and only by her excessive pallor, showed how 
much she sympathized in the distress. Toward morning, Mrs. 
Stimpson became quiet, and at length fell into a stupor from 
which nothing could rouse her, and the devoted nurse begged 
her master to send for the children, who with their attendant 
had been at the house of Mrs. Evans, since the first day of their 
mother’s sickness. They soon came accompanied by their kind 
friend, but were only in time to imprint a farewell kiss upon 
her cold cheek, before the spirit of Mrs. Stimpson took its 
flight. 

We pass over the sad scenes which immediately followed. 
Mr. and Mrs. Evans proved themselves true friends to the af- 
flicted husband. It was by their kindness and care that suita- 
ble arrangements were made for the funeral, and proper dress 
provided for the children. But in all this the lady found an 
efficient co-operator in the worthy Hannah. She even surpris- 
ed Mrs. Evans by the soundness of her judgment, her tact and 
good sense, and she rejoiced that Ella and Augustus would 
have so trusty a friend. 

Three weeks later, Mrs. Salsbury, a widowed sister of Mr. 
Stimpson, came to reside with them. Mrs. Blake, the mother 
of Mrs. Stimpson, urged her son-in-law to give up housekeeping 
and board with her, but to this he could not for 2 moment con- 
sent. He wanted a quiet home where he might have time and 
opportunity to improve by the solemn providence with which 
he had been visited, and where he might devote himself to the 
education of his dear children. His sister had for many years 
been an invalid, that is, she was not able to endure care or fa- 
tigue, or to go abroad except in very pleasant weather, but she 
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was just such an one as he chose for a companion in his be- 
reavement, She had known sorrow, and could sympathize with 
him, and he knew and approved the kind of influence she would 
exert over his motherless babes. Hannah had been raised to 
the position of house-keeper, while her sister Margie took her 
place in the nursery. In this capacity she continued many 
years, and conducted herself with so much prudence and dis- 
cretion, as to gain for herself the respect of all with whom she 
was associated. Ella and Augustus regarded her almost as a 
mother, and were treated by her with the affection of a parent. 
As they grew older their father earnestly endeavored to educate 
them by the precepts of the sacred word. When at the age of 
eighteen Ella left her father’s house accompanied by the faith- 
ful Hannah, for a home her husband had provided, she ex- 
pressed much gratitude to her father and her mother-in-law, 
that they had impressed upon her the importance of a thorough 
domestic education, especially such as would enable her to rule 
her household by the law of kindness. 


ATTRACTIONS OF 
BY J. N. KANAGA, 

“ Lo where yon cottage whitens through the green, 
The lovliest feature of a matchless scene ; 
Beneath its shading elm, with pious fear, 
An aged mother draws her children near ; 
While from the Holy Word, with earnest air, 
She teaches them the privilege of prayer.” 

How shall we render home more attractive and endearing ? 
Its attractions may be increased by giving more careful atten- 
tion to its decorations. When we come to its sitting rooms, 
they should be furnished not princely, not extravagantly, but 
tastefully and with desirable neatness and comfort. While 
elegance may not be excluded, the household should display 
more than the mere objects of emolument or of vanity. Home 
should be the abode of knowledge, ease, propriety and Chris- 
tian grace and friendship. The good taste of every wise pa- 
rent will readily suggest what the special furniture of every 
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apartment of the house should be. Among other things the 
parlor-table and library should be supplied with the choicest 
collection of good books and periodicals, to the exclusion of 
the light and corrupting literature of the age. 

In addition to interior comfort, considerable attention may 
be profitably bestowed upon its outward decorations. Much 
can be done to render home attractive by having pleasure walks, 
shady bowers, choice evergreens, rural designs, by cultivating 
the choicest flowers, and having a well kept garden. All these 
and much more of a similar kind can increase the interest of 
our earthly home. 

“ Let parents be the same 
To all their children ; common in their care, 
And in their love of them.” 

But to render home truly endearing, a place where the heart’s 
best affections will delight to cluster, parents and guardians 
should study to make it a place for the exhibition of amiable 
tempers and dispositions, and thus lighten the burden of earth- 
ly care, and render the sky serene and bright. If parents move 
around among their household with an air of coldness and in- 
difference, they will render their offspring cold and indifferent 
toward themselves. If they exhibit morose, unsocial and irri- 
table tempers in their daily intercourse with their offspring, 
they sow seed that will spring up and produce a hedge of thorns 
along their path. 

But if they display a nobleness and disinterestedness, proper 
parental affection and sympathies, such as should characterize 
every Christian parent, then may they justly expect from their 
children, reciprocal affections, a return of esteem, filial obedi- 
ence and love. Let parents exhibit what they would see ex- 
emplified in the life and conduct of their children. Give what, 
and, as you would receive, is the true doctrine. Sow what you 
would see spring up. Cultivate what you would have come to 
maturity. ‘In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thy hand.” For “he that goeth forth weeping, 
bearing precious seed, shall doubtless return again rejoicing.” 

“Warn them to wake at early dawn, and sow 
Good seed before the world has sown its tares.” 





WITHERED BUDS. 


WITHERED 
BY C. A. ALLEN. 


In the church-yard of my native village, may be seen, side 
by side, four little graves, all of a length, with four little head 
stones, all of a size, and with the names of the sleepers beneath, 
inscribed upon them. Close by these is still another; but it is 
longer and broader ; youth and beauty have there found a rest- 
ing place. But we will hear the language of the bereaved 
mother. 

“ The first time Death came to my household seeking a vic- 
tim, he took our babe. Years had not added links to the chain 
of love, and I yielded him up most submissively, not even dar- 
ing to wish that | might awaken the little sleeper again, to bat- 
tle in this sinful world. No, I would not recall his pure spirit 
from that home, whither a holy God has taken him. 

The next had been longer with me, and I had fondly thought 
the treasure securely mine. But hopes that had filled the fu- 
ture with joy, were suddenly crushed, and the present was over- 
shadowed with gloom. His childish prattle was hushed, his 
dark eyes had faded, and were forever closed—the paleness of 
death had stolen over his features, and his spirit had departed. 
He was mine no longer; none but God can know the anguish 
of my heart in that hour. It was in the glad season of the 
year, when the air was musical with the song of birds, when 
flowers were springing up upon the hill-side, and all nature 
seemed rejoicing in its renewed beauty. I could not then look 
upon vegetation springing into life, as a type of immortality, 
and feel instructed and comforted thereby. I was so grieved 
at the removal of the beloved one from my sight. Death had 
crossed my threshhold, and plucked my cherished bud. But in 
my present remembrance of it, all is peace. 

Again there was room in heaven for another, and once more 
my earthly home was made desolate, and another attraction add- 
ed to heaven. At this time with the Destroyer, there came 
the “angel of patience.” Although he could not give me back 
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my own again, yet he bade me know that all the blessings I 
could have asked for those little ones, were safely secured. 

Others were left to us, and among them a fair delicate blos- 
som, over which four summers had not yet passed. She was too 
young to know the great sorrow which the hearts of her strick- 
en parents had experienced, and her gleeful shouts rang out as 
musical as the song of the birds in spring. But these sweet 
notes soon ceased, the pattering footsteps were no longer heard, 
the silence of death again reigned in my dwelling. These re- 
peated bereavements were not easy to bear; but I could say 
God has sent them. 

There was one by my side, who had outlived the diseases in- 
cident to childhood, and who was now budding into woman- 
hood, with the hue of health upon her cheeks, her step light and 
free, and in her heart all the anticipations of youth, joyous and 
bright. How often, oh how often! the silent thanksgiving of 
our hearts went up to God, for sparing her! But the color of 
her cheeks began to deepen, and to grow too fitful for perfect 
health; her movements became languid, yet complaints were 
suppressed, for fear of paining anxious hearts. I recognized 
the approaching footsteps of the destroyer; but the chief bur- 
den of my soul was that | might have evidence she was prepar- 
ed for immortality. Thanks be to Him, who opened a way, 
whereby those that were once lost, can be saved. My desire 
was granted. With patience she bore her sufferings, and with 
strong confidence in Christ, she took her early departure, to be 
forever with Him. And through his grace, I think I am enabled 
to say, ‘ The Lord gave, and the Lord has taken away, blessed 
be the name of the Lord.’ ” 


AIT! CADDAMT 


LINES BY SIR MATTHEW HALE, 


A Sabbath well spent, 
Brings a week of content, 

And health for the toils of to-morrow ; 
But a Sabbath profan’d, 
Whatsoe’er may be gained, 

Is a certain forerunner of sorrow. 





THE CURRANT. 


EDITORIAL. 


Scirence.—The scientific classification of this plant is Pen 
tandria, — Monogynia, — Ribes,— Rubrum. The natural or- 
der is Grossulaceae. Its genus contains both the gooseberry 
and the currant, and was early known to the Arabian Phy- 
sicians, and called Rheum Ribes. The word currant is supposed 
to be a corruption of Corinth, and to have been originally ap- 
propriated to this fruit on account of its resemblance to the 
small Corinthian grapes or raisins, an article of extensive mer- 
chandise, and familiar to our readers. As a distinct kind of 
fruit, the Currant is a native of Britain, or of the countries in 
the north of Europe. It is a hardy shrub and a prolific bearer. 
There are several species, as Ribes Rubrum or the common red 
and white Currants. Ribes Nigrum or black Currant, with 
several ornamental species, as Ribes Aureum or Missouri Cur- 
rant from the Rocky Mountains, and Ribes Sanguineum or red 
flowering Currant, a beautiful shrub blooming in April or May. 
Of these species, especially of the two former, there are numer- 
ous varieties, of which Paxton and Lindley notice Rubrum 
Album, Carneum, Hortense, Sylvestre et Variegatum, Nigrum 
Bacca-flavida, Bacca-viridi et fol.-variegatis. To these, more 
recent cultivators have added other valuable varieties. The 
White and Red Dutch are common, of each of which there are 
several sorts. Thompson notices the Champagne, Knight’s 
Large Red, Early Red, and Sweet Red ; also the Striped Fruit- 
ed ; and to these have since been added the Victoria, Prince 
Albert, the White Grape, the Red Grape, the Attractor, and 
many other sorts. Of the varieties of this fruit recently added 
to the catalogues of cultivators, few promise so fair as the 
Cherry Currant, of which we give a colored plate in this num- 
ber. Of this, Mr. Barry remarks in the Horticulturist, that 
*¢ the bunches are shorter than those of the Red Dutch, but the 
berries are at least one-third larger under equal circumstances. 
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The plant is a vigorous grower, having strong, short-jointed 
shoots, and dark green, heavy foliage, that distinguish it at once 
from the other varieties.” It is larger than the Black Naples, 
of a deeper red than the Prince Albert; but its clusters are 
ordinarily shorter than those of the White Grape. 


Cuttivation. — Like other fruit, it may be produced from 
seed, but is more readily and commonly obtained from cuttings, 
These should never be taken from suckers, but from branches 
at the time of annual pruning. They should be straight, about 
a foot long, and of the previous season’s growth. They should 
be cut from the parent shrub in the Autumn, or in the Spring 
before the swelling of the buds, and two-thirds of their length 
should be placed in the ground, either in rows in the nursery 
or where they are toremain. To prevent the growth of suckers 
and to form the plant in the figure of a tree it is only necessary 
to remove the eyes from that part of the cutting to be placed in 
the ground. They flourish be:t in a rich loam, though they 
will grow and bear fruit in almost any garden soil. The plant 
should be headed in or pruned so as to develop a handsome 
form and to promote fruitfulness, either late in the Autumn or 
early in Spring. In suitable soil and with good cultivation, it 
bears abundantly, and the fruit of the different sorts ripens 
from the first of July to the last of October. We have known 
plants of a single variety yield fruit during these months, by 
changing the arts of cultivation, for instance, by placing some 
where they had the hot sun and came forward early, and others 
in the shade. 

VaLue anp Use.— The agreeable acid flavor of this fruit 
renders it a favorite in nearly every family. A large dish of 
currants of different color and size is an ornament to any table, 
a luxury which a family may enjoy that possesses a few rods of 
ground and that will devote to its production a small amount of 
healthful labor. Besides how delicious it is in tarts, jams, and 
jellies}; how useful in the manufacture of shrubwine, and other 
beverages, of pies, puddings, and many other desserts. It bears 
a good price in the market, and we know of some who obtain 
from a small spot of ground devoted to its cultivation, a com- 
fortable support for themselves and their families. 
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BIBLICAL NOTES. 


GEN. XLIX. 


The scene of Jacob on the bed of death with his twelve sons kneel- 
ing around him, as represented in the plate and described in the first 
article of this number, is full of interest and instruction. It probably 
occurred at a time subsequent to his conversation with Joseph and to 
the benediction which he pronounced on Ephraim and Manasseh, re- 
corded in the preceding chapter. He seems here to have enjoyed a 
larger measure of the spirit of prophecy. 

Verses 1,2. He professes to foretell the future condition of them- 
selves and of their posterity, and thereby they probably perceived 
that God spoke to them by him as he did to Shem, Ham and 
Japheth by Noah, a previous prophet, (9: 25-27.) The relation 
which his predictions bear to their individual character and to the 
prominent events in the previous part of their life beautifully illus- 
trates the correspondence of the subjective and objective parts of this 
prophecy or the co-existence of human agency with divine efficiency in 
the purposes of God and in many of the events which fulfil them. 

Verses 3,4. He begins with Reuben, his first-born, the excel- 
lency of his power and dignity to whom naturally belonged the rights 
of primogeniture, a double portion of his estate, the government of 
the whole family and the office of domestic priest. But for these, he 
had disqualified himself fifty years before by his instability and inconti-. 
nency. If he had repented and been forgiven, yet he could not re- 
gain what he had lost. Displeasure at his crime, (35 : 22) must now 
be expressed, and must descend to his posterity, for the iniquity of the 
fathers is visited upon their children. With what force this incident 
appeals to parents and exhorts them by their love to their children 
to live in all purity and honesty ! 

Verses 5-7. Here, again, other youthful follies and sins deprive 
of privileges and call down the judgments of God. Simeon and 
Levi, in the heat of youthful blood, thought their father behind the 
times, not sufficiently jealous of the family honor, and not quick and 
valiant enough in its defence. Therefore they usurped the govern- 
ment, and to revenge the insult and injury of Dinah, their sister, 
murdered the Shechemites and spoiled their city, (34: 25) in violation 
of treaty stipulations. Half a century had passed, and they perhaps 
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had repented ; but now they must hear the displeasure of God and 
suffer the consequences of their iniquity. Their father declares his 
freedom from all participation in their sin, condemns their fierceness 
and wrath, and reduces their share of the promisedland. Their de- 
scendants shall be scattered among the other tribes, a prediction ful- 
filled literally in the children of Levi who had no inheritance exeept 
forty-eight cities located in different parts of Palestine, and really in 
respect to the posterity of Simeon, whose portion lay within the ter- 
ritory of Judah, (Josh. 19: 1, 9,) and was so small as in the end to 
compel many of them to migrate, (1 Chron. 4: 24-43) to Idumea 
and other places. 

Verses 8-12. Here the prophetic denunciations end, and the pro- 
phetic benedictions begin. Judah is inaugurated a prince among his 
brethren, who are to praise him. He is to carry the triumph of Jew- 
ish arms into the surrounding country. His valor and superiority 
are to make him a lion in Israel, and with him her chief legislative 
and executive powers are to remain till the advent of the Son of God. 
In fulfilment of this prediction they did remain; for the ten tribes 
were carried into captivity in the days of Hezekiah, but the sceptre 
did “ not depart from Judah nor a lawgiver from between his feet,” 
till the very year of the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem, the city of Da- 
vid, where the names of Joseph and Mary were registered, and where 
they then went to be taxed by a Roman governor, (Lev. 2: 38.) 
Judah and his children enjoyed great temporal and spiritual prosper- 
ity, often symbolically represented in the Bible by the productions of 
the herd and of the vine. Surely nothing but the spirit of prophecy 
could reveal these events to the dying patriarch ; nothing but inspi- 
ration could make him confer the highest honor upon this child when 
Joseph was his favorite, the son to whom he and all his family were 
most indebted. He was evidently speaking as the Spirit of God 
gave him utterance. 

Verse 13. Zebulon was to inherit the country from the coasts of 
Tyre.and Sidon, on the shore of the Mediterranean Sea to Lake Gen- 
nesareth, a territory which was two hundred years later assigned to 
his descendants by lot. They dwelt “ at the haven of the sea,” and 
became merchants, fishermen and mariners. 

Verses 14,15. Issacher’s portion lay directly south of it, in the 
pleasant and fertile valley of the Kison. There his posterity devot- 
ed themselves to agriculture and rural arts proverbially conducive to 
industry, peace and happiness. There they became indeed like an 
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** ass couching between two burdens,” the labors of the field and the 
trial of heavy taxes ; still their rest was sweet and their land pleasant. 

Verses 16, 18. The blessing of Dan interprets his name, which 
means judging, and imports that the tribe arising from him should 
be wise in counsel and valiant in war. He shall be “ like a serpent ” 
concealed to overpower his enemy by stratagem. Such was Samson, 
who was of this tribe, and wrought wonders for Israel’s deliverance 
from the Philistines. Through him, it may be, that the patriarch 
looked with hope to the Messiah, for whom he waited and who was 
to bring salvation to Israel. 

Verse 19. Gad’s inheritance lay beyond the Jordan, where his 
posterity would be exposed to the incursions of the Moabites, Am- 
morites and Syrians ; but at length we learn from Judges 10: 11, 12, 
and 1 Chron. 5: 18-22, that they vanquished their enemies. 

Verse 20. The lot of Asher was peculiarly rich, and produced not 
only the comforts of life in abundance, but even luxuries in such 
quantity as enabled them to export the same to other tribes and 
nations. 

Verse 21. ‘* Naphtali is a hind let loose: he giveth goodly 


words.” The record of the facts is lost which contains the fulfilment 


of the prophecy. This concession, however, affords infidelity no oc- 
. . . . ’ 

casion to vaunt. Silence is not sufficient for her purpose. She 

must shew that this and other predictions have failed before they 


promote her cause. So far as the rest of inspired history reflects 
light on the passage, it represents the children of this son of Jacob 
in harmony with this prediction, as patriotic, peaceful, kind and 
courteous, 

Verses 22-26. Here Jacob speaks of Joseph, the son of his be- 
loved Rachel, the staff of his age and the crown of his joy. He for- 
gets not the fiery trials through which that favorite had passed, nor 
God’s protection of him and his goodness toward him, but sets them 
all forth with remarkable beauty and force. What if his brethren 
had shot at him poisoned arrows! God had been his shield. 
They endeavored to humble him; but God greatly exalted him, 
and assured him of the favor of heaven and earth and of the choicest 
blessings in the gift of eternal love, of blessings which descended on 
himself and on Ephraim and Manasseh like showers that fertilise the 
earth. 

Verse 27. Inasimilar prophetic ecstasy, Jacob spoke of Benjamin 
as a most successful warrior. This character, we know that his pos. 
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terity sustained in the reign of Saul, king of Israel, and in the per- 
sons of Mordecai and Esther in the court of Ahasuerus. 

Thus he gave wise counsel to each of his sons, bade them farewell, 
yielded up the ghost and was gathered unto his fathers. Who can 
think of this patriarch in his last hour, surrounded by his children, 
filled with the spirit of heaven and triumphing over death by a liv- 
ing faith, and withhold the prayer, “ Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his.” 


PASSING EVENTS. 
FOREIGN. 


The War wages warm and bloody. ‘The Allies command the 
Black and Azoff Seas. The bombardment of Sebastopol was assumed. 
on the 6th of June, and on the 8th the French attacked and took the 
Mamelon and White Tower, with great loss on both sides. Early 
in June, the Cholera, that awful scourge of man, made its appear- 
ance at Sebastopol, and at last accounts was still busy at its work of 
death. On the 18th of June, attacks were made by the English on 
the Redan Battery, and by the French on the Great Malakoff Tower, 
but both were repulsed by the Russians with a loss of at least 5000, 
including several officers of high rank. Such are the fortune and 
glory of war. This repulse has damped the ardor of the Allied 
troops, yet valor and hope abide, and the seige continues. Admiral 
Boxer, who distinguished himself at Balaklava, died of cholera on 
the 2nd of June; and Lord Raglan has also fallen by disease. 
What to either of these chieftains in death, will be the victories 
they achieved, and the laurels they won? 

England has a little misunderstanding with France relative to the 
deposition of Reschid Pacha, procured, it is reported, by Monsieur 
Benedetti, whom Napoleon has approved and appointed Minister to 
Persia, resident in Constantinople ; but against whom Lord Strat- 
ford has remonstrated with the British Government. Baring’s 
motion, sustaining her Majesty in the prosecution of the war till 
honorable peace can be obtained, passed through Parliament with 
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great unanimity. The Administrative Reform Party is gaining 
strength both in Parliament and among the people. The Roebuck 
Committee have reported that the suffering of the army in the 
Crimea last winter was aggravated by incompetency at home,—a 
slight reflection on the administration. 

France is making great preparation to receive, this month, the 
Queen of England, and perhaps also the future Queen of Sardinia. 

Her Industrial Exhibition increases in interest. She has pro- 
claimed the free importation of breadstuffs from England during this 
year; the effect of this measure may be to direct large quantities of 
these articles to France vid England, from the British Provinces in 
America, and from the United States ; and thus to increase our ex- 
ports and keep up the price of produce, notwithstanding the prospect 
of abundant crops. The Senate and Legislature were convoked on 
the 2nd of July, to negotiate a loan of 150,000,000 dollars. War is 
expensive. 

Russia is blockaded in her ports on the shores of the Baltic, the 
Black and Azoff Seas, and has lost many ships, captured by the Bri- 
tish Navy. Her vessels of war are sunk, disabled, or lie inactive at 
the wharves of her fortified towns. 

The cause of the insurrection, noticed in our last number, in the 
Ukraine, and still continuing, was the discontent of the people with 
the priests as agents of government. From her increased drafts for 
recruits, and from her reduction of her expenditures, and her rigid 
economy, it is inferred that she finds some want of men and means 
for a more vigorous prosecution of the war. 

Spain has suppressed the insurrection reported in our last, but has 
witnessed a change of her ministry, and has been compelled in anti- 
cipation of taxes to negotiate a large loan. Five of the old Minis- 
ters resigned, and their places were filled by members of the Liberal 
party. But the change is generally ascribed to personal rather than 
political considerations. 

Sardinia is about to form an alliance with England, provided her 
King is successful in his suit for the hand of the British Princess 
Royal. If Queen Victoria would affiance all her children to the 
heirs of the thrones of Europe, the prospect of war for the next half 
century might be diminished, and the liege be stronger than the 
holy alliance. 

Austria maintains her neutrality and masterly inactivity. A large 
body of her troops are garrisoned at Amprina, near Bucharest, where 
such as are not discharged, are expected to remain for the summer. 
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Sweden has sent Baron Mandestrom special Minister to Austria to 
form with that government a treaty of alliance for maintaining 
neutrality on questions which do or may hereafter agitate the powers 
of Central Europe. Who does not see the importance of such a 
measure to the prosperity of the less powerful nations of Europe? 


China in the region of Canton, is afflicted with scarcity of pro- 
visions, because the last crops were not abundant, and the supplies 
from Manilla and other places ‘were insufficient. 


DOMESTIC. 


Dedication of the new Chapel in Bowdoin College. —This in- 
teresting service occurred on the seventh of June. The cost of that 
noble structure was $45,000; it contains a Chapel, Library, Picture 
Gallery and other rooms, such as every College should be provided 
with. The public services of the occasion were the reading of 
Scripture and Introductory Prayer by Rev. Dr. Adams of Bruns- 
wick, Address and Dedicatory Prayer by Rev. L. Woods, D. D., 
President, and Sermon by Rev. Prof. Hitchcock. All the parts 
were interesting and appropriate, and the institution is in a very 
flourishing condition. It promises to be to Maine what Yale Col- 
lege has been to Connecticut and Nassau Hall to New Jersey. 


Native American Convention.— The sessions of this body in 
Philadelphia in June, resulted in a separation of the pro-slavery and 
anti-slavery members thereof into two distinct political organiza- 
tions. Whether this will terminate the party or call forth a com- 
promise, we shall see. In the present state of public opinion, both 


South and North, can any political party reasonably expect to eyade 
the subject of slavery? 


Crops thus far are abundant, and the prospects in respect to those 
yet to be gathered are most flattering in all parts of this country, in 
the Canadas, in England and in continental Europe. 

Defaication. — The Treasurer of the Eastern Rail-Road Corpora- 
tion is said to be a defaulter in the sum of $200,000. Nearly one- 
half of this amount may be realized from his securities and bonds- 
men. Such breaches of trust are lamentable in their destruction of 
the individual character and social happiness of those who are guilty 
of them and in their effect upon public morals. To our minds, this is 
an additional proof, that there is some essential and radical deficiency 
in the mode in which the business of such companies is transacted. 
If it had proper checks and counter-checks, such iniquity perpetrated 
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through a long series of years would not and could not be com- 
mitted. We are disposed to look deeper for the true source of the 
evil than to the perfidy of individuals and the neglect of proper 
espial of supervisors, and we think it the duty of all proprietors in 
R. R. stock to study profoundly and to revise, if necessary, the sys- 
tem of book-keeping and of doing business in all such companies. 
Where property is held in trust, it is not sufficient that every thing 
be done in a manner that may be safe, provided all who transact 
the business are honest and faithful; but it should be done so as of 
necessity to expose the first and smallest departure from right. 

Again, do not our statutes in this respect call for revision? If a 
man steals a paltry sum, we lock him up in the jail; but if he 
proves a defaulter in a large amdunt, we call it a mere breach of 
trust, and extend to him the courtesies and civilities of life. This 
may be legal, but is it right? 


The glorious Fourth.— Another of these National Jubilees has 
passed, and was regarded with due honor in many of cur towns and 
cities. Our love of ancestry led us to unite in the celebration at 
Dorchester which was indeed a grand affair and reflected great honor 
upon the officers of the day, and the citizens of that ancient town. 
We had often heard the orator, Mr. Everett, and other modern mas- 
ters of eloquence, and without disparagement of any, we hesitate 
not to pronounce his discourse on that occasion the best Fourth of 
July oration we ever heard or read. When it appears in a pamphlet 
or book, we may give our readers a farther account of it. 

Ought not this day, consecrated to freedom and patriotism, to be 
more generally observed? Why should not its dawn in every town 
and city of the country be announced by the booming of cannon 
and the peal of merry bells? After a season thus spent, why should 
not Christians of every denomination be required by the proclama- 
tion of the President, to assemble at sunrise or an hour later, in 
their respective places of worship, and at least read the Declara- 
tion of Independence, unite their devout praises and thanksgivings 
to the Giver of all our mercies and offer to him their fervent prayers 
for the preservation of our liberty? This need not interfere with the 
domestic arrangements nor with the present public services befitting 
the day. Would it not cherish the memory of our fathers and the 
love of our free institutions? Might it not smooth the asperities of 
party, allay sectional jealousy and prove an incalculable blessing to 
the Union? We venture to propound the question, who will dis- 
cuss it ? 
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Our regular contributor in this department being absent, we have selected 
from Frank Leslie’s Ladies Gazette, the following chaste and beautiful styles. 


No. 1. 


No. 1 “is the dress of a little boy, three or four years of age. It consists 
of a small saque, falling just below the bend of the knee. The material is a 
rich silk, in plaids of white and two shades of light green. The bottom of 
the garment is cut in deep scollops, which are bordered wi:h two rows of nar- 
row green and white crimped fringe, headed by a narrow green silk braid. A 
heavy green silk cord and tassels fastened the waist. Over this is worn a deep 
Talma cape, the edge finished in deep secollops, here with two rows of fringe 
to correspond with the bottom of the saque. e sleeves are flowing, and 
descend about two-thirds the length of the arm. The neck is finished with 
a small yound collar, bordered with a deep frill of needlework. The under- 
sleeves are composed of puffings of fine cambric, separated by bands of inser- 
tion. The cuff is formed of a band of insertion, edged with a deep needle- 
work frill. The pants are of fine white merino, e very short, the button- 
hole scollops done in white silk. A row of button-hole scollops passes up the 
outside seam, neatly stitched, and ornamented with three small gilt buttons. 
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No. 2 is a Lady in full summer dress, and illustrates a new and ornamental 
Mantilla. “It is a small black lace talma, with open fronts, which are slight] 
pointed. The neck is finished with a box _— of gauze ribbon, an ine 
wide. The body of the garment is enriched with four rows of rich guipure 
lace, two inches wide, alternated with rows of plain lace nearly twice the width, 
and adorned with a succession of rows of narrow floss trimmings, with a single 
row of narrow gauze ribbon on each side. ‘Two flounces of plain lace sur- 
rounds the entire garment; the upper one is six inches deep, it is placed 
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upon the garment in full box plaits, and headed by a plaiting of gauze ribbon- 
The edge of the flounce is finished with two rows of guipure lace, separated 
by rows of narrow gauze ribbon, the second flounce is ten inches deep. The 
edge finished with three rows of lace, placed two apart, with a single row of 
gauze passing between. It combines elegance of form with richness of 
“material.” 

No. 3 is “a young gentleman’s costume. The jacket is made of fine blue 
cloth, cut a la militaire, and fastened with three buttons at the waist, disclos- 
ing a fine plaited shirt bosom, with a small turn-down collar at the neck, 
finished with a neat black tie. The pants are of white duck, fitting smooth!y 
and easily.” 

~ 


APHORISMS 


Faith takes God at his word, and depends upon him for the whole of salva- 
tion. God is good, and therefore he wi!! not, he is true and faithful, therefore 


he can not, deceive me. I believe he speaks as he means, and will do as he 
says, — Ryland. 


God! What more glorious? Fvesh! What more base? Thou God in 
the flesh! What more marvellous! — Augustine. 


In all worldly joys, there is a secret wound. — Owen. 


Unreasonable fears are the sins of our hearts as truly as they are thorns in 
our sides ; they grieve the Holy Spirit. — Burgess. 


The graces which the blessed spirit imparts in our hearts, resemble a sun- 
dial, which is of little service except when the sun shines upon it. The Holy 
Spirit must shine upon the graces he has given, or they will leave us at a loss, 
in point of spiritual comfort, and unable to tell whereabouts we are. —Toplady. 


Believers are not promised temporal riches, but they are assured of an aid 
which is fully sufficient to reconcile them to their allotment. — Dillwyn. 


Let us beware of judging ourselves by what others think of us. — Fuller. 


There is no eloquence so powerful as the address of a holy and consistent 
life. It shames the accusers. It puts to silence the ignorance of foolish men. 
It constrains them to admire, — Jay. 


A MOTHER’S EPITAPH ON HER INFANT #8 TOMBSTONE, 


Beneath this stone in sweet repose, 
Is laid a mother’s dearest pride ; 
A flower that scarce had waked to life, 
And light, and beauty, ere it died. 
God, in his wisdom, has recalled 
The precious boon his love had given ; 
And though the casket moulders here, 
The gem is sparkling now in heaven. 
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“ Wuich : THE RicHt or THE Lert ?”—published by Messrs. Garrrett & 
Co., New York. We received a copy of this duedecimo of 536 pages, from 
the publishers through the Post Office, together with a letter, so highy 
commending it, that we commenced its perusal with very elevated expectations, 
on account both of their note and of its dedication to our lamented Friend, 
Anson G. Phelps. Neither have we been altogether disa pointed ; its Jpading 
object is to distinguish pure Christianity from its counterfeits, and to si€w, by 
the singular history of Samuel Leland, how piety produces strict honesty, and in- 
tegrity in trade, in opposition to the deceptions and tricks which too often 
crowd our busy marts. Yet it has some oddities which, though they may 
arrest attention, are of doubtful propriety and taste, as the words of its title, 
the antithesis extending through the two pages of its preface, an occasional 
sacrifice of elegance to force, repetitions of thought and language, as on page 
36, “ Halting suddenly—strange men and women gliding in, strange men and 
women gliding out, and then sweeping on once more—with now and then a 
screeching like that of the tempest in a rage. Then a ringing of the bell; 
then a stoppage—strange men and women hurrying in, strange men and wo- 
men hurrying out; then a shock—then a start, and then a long, unbroken 
roar, as before.” Precisely this language occurs again near the bottom of page 
52. On page 212, the sentence “ ave mercy upon her,” occurs six times, 
and this, “ Let her in,” five times. It has some odd constructions, as “ and 
bowed them into a—to them—novel feeling—meekness.” Abating a few 
such things which may disappear in a second edition, and for which we have 
no partiality, we commend this book to our readers in the belief that it will 
repay a perusal, 


Music Notices.—“ The American Harp,” or a collection of new and 
original church music arranged and composed by Charles Zeuner, published 
by Oliver Ditson of this city. The name of the author of this collection of 
sacred music is sufficient to give it favor with amateurs and with all the lovers 
of song who enjoy his acquaintance. We are happy to recognize in it some 
of the old chants, particularly that bearing the name of Luther. Luther's 
chant we have always classed with Old hundred and a few other tunes which, 
we doubt not, will be sung in the millennium. 

We have received from the same house the following sheets of music, for 
the voice, piano and other instruments; 

1, “ They tell me thow'lt forget,” a ballard by Amelia H. Bliss; 2. “ We are 
one,” a patriotic song, words by Rev. Dr. Gilman, music by T. Neil; 3. “ May 
I not love thee,” a song by H. Willard; 4. “ My bark is floating o’er the tide, 
a song, words by H. C. Webb, music by Rachel Evans; 5. “I'm weary of 
my life now,” a ballard by C. Few; 6. “The face no more J’]] see,” a song by 
T. Neil; 7. “ Royal Waltz,” for the piano, by 8, H. Long; 8. “ The Gains- 
ville,” a waltz by Julius Erickson. 

To these, we et the pleasure to add several sheets of rare excellence, re- 
ceived through our New York office from the famous musical depot of Hor- 
ace Waters, 333 Broadway. Any of our readers who remit to him $1,00 by 
mail will receive these four pieces. 

1. “Tis our child in heaven,” a song by I. B. Woodbury; 2. “ Our boys,” 
a ballard, words by C. D. Stuart, music by Thomas Baker; 3. “ The spark- 
ling Polka,” by Thomas Baker ; 4, Lilly White, Scottisch,” by J. Bellak, for 
the piano. 
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“Tue Carty anp THE Man,” by Rev. Charles Greenwood, with an in- 
troduction by Rev. E. N. Kirk. Published by S. K. Whipple & Co., of this 
city. This duodecimo, of 423 neatly printed pages, treats of a variety of 
topics, of great importance to the reader, in a style exuberant in illustration 
and incident. We regret that we have not at present space for a more ex- 
tended notice. We may advert to it again. 


Reviews.— The Bibliotheca Sacra for July, is received from its enterprising 
publisher, Mr. W. F. Draper of Andover. This is one of the best numbers 
of that work which we have read. ‘he first article, by Rev. John L. Taylor, 
on American Antiquities embodies most of the facts and criticises the theo- 
ries of previous writers on that important subject, from Humboldt to Stephens 
and Davis, and maintains the opinion that the aboriginal tribes of the Eastern 
and Northeastern coast originated from the North of Europe, while the pre- 
vious race of mound-builders were from the North of Asia. But it is not 
quite clear to us that the latter were not the fathers of the former. The 
second article is by Prof. Sanborn, of Dartmouth College, an able refutation of 
Millenarianism, without any mention of the chief American advocate of the 
doctrine, the accomplished President of the same institution. The third, by 
Rey. E. Beecher, D. D., is the latest attempt to discover Paul's “thorn in the 
flesh” whieh he finds in the apostle’s “ distressing persecutions,” in the 
“ popular odium” awakened against him by his adversary and in the buffeting 
which he endured. The fourth, by Rey. Joseph P. Thompson, on the recent 


explorations of the Ded Sea, contains the results of his personal observations 
and is a valuable contribution to Biblical geography. The fifth, by Dr. Har- 
vey P. Peet, on the religious ideas of the deaf and dumb before instruction, 
shows the sad condition of such minds without education, and narrates facts 
important to all who are interested in the theory of innate ideas and respecting 
the origin of language. The sixth, by Prof. R, D. C. Robbins of Middl 

ab 


ebury 
is a learned an e exposition of the song of Deborah. The seventh is 
made up of notices of new publications; and the eighth, of theological and 
literary intelligence. Some of these articles are worth the price of the number. 


MonrTuutes.— The National Preacher for July, contains an excellent ser- 
mon by Rev. Dr. Hatfield, of New York, and another from Rev. J. F. Tuttle 
of Rockaway, N. J. The Missionary Herald, The African Repositcry, and 
The Sailor’s Magazine are filled with good reading on the benevolent objects 
to which they are specially devoted. During the same month we have re- 
ceived Godey’s Ladies Book well embellished with plates and cuts, and filled 
with its usual amount of entertainment and instruction, also T'he Ladies’ 
Wreath, The Ladies’ Repository, The National Magazine, The Mother's 
Jounal, The Guideto Holiness, which we fear many will not follow, The 
Mother’s Magazine, The Missionary Record, The Friend of Virte and 
The Genesee Farmer. Peterson's Magazine was the first on our table for 
August. 


Among our Newspaper Exchanges, we gratefully acknowledge our obliga- 
tions for complimentary notices of the last issues of our monthlies to the 
German Reformed Messenger, the Cambridge Chronicle, the Puritan Recorder, 
the Cumberland Presbyterian, the Christian Intelligencer, the Christian Ob- 
server, the Massachusetts Ploughman, the Independent, the Christian Chroni- 
cle, the Presbyterian Banner, the Westfield News Letter, the Saturday Eve- 
ning Mail, and other journals. Some of these, with one notice of an oppo- 
site character from the Congregationalist, are inserted on the supplementary 
pages at the end of this on 
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WORDS BY META LANDER. 
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burn-ing rain From the deep heart and from the 
canker-ing care Shall stain thy soul, or mar thy 

- «dies to  breathe,While thy fair brow, im - mor-tal 
on thy brow, Ser -aphicforms are hov - er ~ ing 
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5. Dust to its kindred dust, 
Ashes to ashes given, 
There let it sleep in trust 
Until the earth be riven. 
The seedling,'sown in tears, shall burst the tomb, 
A sweet, celestial flower, in endless bloom. 
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HOUSEWIFERY. 


Suet keeps good all the year round, if chopped and packed in a stone jar 
nd covered with molasses. ‘ 
. Barley straw is the best for beds, dry husks slit and cut into shreds is bet 
ter than straw. : 

When molasses is used in cooking, it is a prodigious improvement to boil 
and skim it before you use it. It takes out the unpleqsant raw taste, and 
makes it almost as good as sugar. 

Never allow the ashes to be taken up in wood, or put in wood. 

Always have your matches and lamp ready for use, in case of sudden 
alarm. 

Have important papers always together, where you can lay your hand on 
them at once, in case of fire. 

Use hard soap to wash your clothes, and soft to wash your floors. Soft 
—~ is so slippery, that it wastes a good deal in washing clothes. 

t is easy to havea supply of horse-raddish all winter. Have a quantit 
— while the root is in perfection, put it in bettles, fill it with vinegar an 
eep it tight. 

Best Bread, — The best bread is that made of unbolted wheat flour, In 
some cases a small portion of white bread may be desirable, but the brown, 
after a short time, will be found more palatable, and conducive to a more reg- 
ular and healthy condition of the system. It has been ascertained that even 
dogs cannot live over fifty days fed upon fine flour bread and water ; when fed 
upon such as contained the whole ora large portion of the bran, they are 
found in no respect to suffer. — Water-Cure Journal. 


WIT AND HUMOR. 


“Sambo, what ye tink *bout de world comin’ to an end dis year?” 
“ Dar, go ’way, nigger. Ye knows nothin tall ‘bout it. How can dis world 
hab an end when it am round ?” 


While Dr. Johnson was courting his intended wife, in order to try her, he 
told her that he had no property; and, moreover he once had an old uncle 
that was hanged. 

To this the lady replied that “she had no more property than he had; 
and as to her relatives, although she never had one that was hanged, she had 
a number that deserved to be!” 


A lady I well knew had her portrait taken; and a friend said to her little 
son, “ Is it like mamma ?” 

“ No, sir,” he beautifully replied, “ it wants the sunshine on it, —her own 
smile.”Early Days. 


“I never go to church,” said a country tradesman to his parish clergyman, 
“ T always spend Sunday in settling accounts. The minister immediately re- 
plied, “ You will find that the day of judgment will be spent in the same man- 
ner. 


The Justice inquired: “Do you know anything about hell?” The boy 
scratched his head for a moment, and, looking the justice in the face, inno- 
cently replied; “No sir. I never was there in all my life.” 
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REV. LEONARD WOODS, D. D. 


REV. LEONARD WOODS, D.D. 
BY HIS DAUGHTER. 


[WE insert the following communication respecting this lamented theo- 
logian, so extensively and favorably known to the Christian public, in com- 
pliance with the request of several of our patrons, and from the conviction that 
many of the incidents in the life of Dr. Woods, and of his characteristics as a 
husband and a father, will prove interesting and useful to our readers and pro- 
mote the objects of our Magazine. As materials accumulate, it may be fol- 
lowed occasionally by other similar articles. — Ep1ToR.] 


To Reverenp WiLiiAM G. Scuavurrter, D. D.: 


Dearly Beloved and Highly Respected Teacher, — For 
many years I have promised myself the pleasure of addressing 
one who is associated with many of my childhood’s most 
pleasant reminiscences. After the decease of my beloved 
father, 1 determined at once to write you a full account of his 
sickness and death, knowing well your child-like affection 
toward him, and your interest in our family. But my numer- 
ous domestic engagements in a family of four sons, (one of 
whom bears your name) and my sorrow whenever I| recall 
the agonizing sickness of my sainted father, have led me to 
postpone writing you to the present time. 

But as the season recurs when we laid his body in the dust, 
to rest until the morning of the resurrection,— a season, when 
every day carries me back a year, and when I live over again 
the scenes in which it was then my painful privilege to mingle, 
I have resolved to defer no longer. 

Toward you, my dear father and mother cherished the affec- 
tion of parents. Indeed, I think his love was remarkable for 
all those under his instruction. 

I remember when I was a child, that on one occasion I 
returned from service in the chapel on the Sabbath, and began 
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to criticise the sermon, which was from one of the students, 
Unobserved by me, father entered the room, when, hearing my 
remarks, he came toward me, and pleasantly putting his hand 
under my chin, said, ‘* Harriette, be careful what you say of 
my children. Remember all the students are my sons.” 

I believe many will bear witness that, not only in the faith. 
fulness of his instructions, but also in his interest for their wel- 
fare, both spiritual and temporal, he acted toward them the 
part of a father. In many instances, where this interest led 
him to point out a fault, (and few coald perform this duty so 
tenderly,) and where the student felt a little restive to be dealt 
with so personally, I have known thanks returned for the kind- 
ness after many years and much riper experience. 

Many students have been heard to remark, that having their 
errors thus pointed out, put them on their guard and prevented 
them from much trial, and have expressed their gratitude for 
his faithfulness, who understood their exposure better than 
they themselves did. 


But his tendernes as a husband and father, were still more 
remarkable. You who knew my father and mother so well, 
doubtless have often remarked the uncommon affection which 
united them. One thing was particularly noticeable in their 
family government, and that was their perfect unanimity. 

I do not recollect a single instance in which their views did 
not perfectly coincide in respect to the welfare and comfort of 
their family. As children, we well knew that if one of them 
approved or disapproved of any course, the other was sure to 
do so. 

His affection for my dear mother was beautifully exemplified 
during her long sickness. For the period of ten years during 
which she suffered from paralysis, his attention to her never 
tired. By the most unwearied tenderness, by the most affec- 
tionate sympathy, and by the most devoted love, did he strive 
to soothe her pain and alleviate the restlessness which always 
accompanies a complaint like hers. Often have I been affected 
almost to tears, at the sight of her brightening face as she 
listened for his well-known footstep or welcomed his approach. 
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On his return from his daily walk, he sometimes brought her 
a bunch of bright leaves or a flower, which he presented her 
with the tenderness of a young and ardent lover, and which 
she could not be induced to part with until it had withered and 
decayed. 

For several years during her sickness she was able to attend 
church ; and as it was difficult for her to get into a carriage, 
she preferred walking. He generally started with her fifteen 
or twenty minutes before service, and with the utmost care 
directed her steps to the very door of the pew where he had 
prepared a comfortable seat for her by his side. 

I well remember the remark of our deceased friend, Mrs. 
F ,in relation to this point. “I have often wondered,” 
she said, ‘‘why God allowed so good aman to be so much 
afflicted in his family ; but now I see that our heavenly Father 
has a gracious design in it toward the young men connected 
with the institution. He thus gives them an example of the 
most unwearied conjugal love.” 


But his tenderness as a husband was equalled by his affec- 
tion as a father. The blessed words of Scripture, “ like as a 
father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
him,” have always come to my mind with peculiar beauty and 
force, because he taught me to realize the pity of a father. 
Often when a child I have shrank from the look of sorrow and 
pity from my father’s eye, when I had done wrong. It pene- 
trated my heart and chastened me as no other punishment could 
have done. His correction was always in love and never failed 
to make the impression upon me that the necessity for it gave 
him exquisite pain. 

On the evening of the Sabbath, a day which he truly loved 
and which he often welcomed with the words, 


“Thine earthly Sabbaths Lord we love,” 
or, 


“Welcome sweet day of rest,” 


it was his custom to remember each of his children in prayer. 
For those who were present and those who weve absent, he 
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besought the richest of heaven’s blessings, a heart imbued with 
love to their Saviour. 

Often I was so much affected by the solemnity and fervor of 
his petitions, and the earnestness with which he prayed that 
our childish feet might walk in wisdom’s ways, that I could 
hardly remain in the room. Ihave many times gone to bed 
and wept at the thought that these prayers would rise up as 
witnesses to condemn me if I failed to improve them. 

In connexion with his prayers, he improved every favorable 
opportunity of impressing instruction upon the minds of his 
children. Both by precept and by example he taught us to 
speak evil of no man, but to cherish feelings of kindness 
toward all. 

“Think differently if you must,” he used to say, ‘ but differ 
kindly.” There is no one trait of his character that left a 
deeper impression than this on my mind. On no occasion 
would he allow those over whom he exercised authority, to 
speak evil of any in his presence, and often when some person, 
not understanding or appreciating this solicitude for the repu- 
tation of others, violated this law of kindness, I have seen his 
mild eye rest upon them with sorrow and reproof, while he 
endeavored to call to mind some alleviating circumstances. 

I remember one day when a child, that I considered myself 
very much aggrieved by one of my companions. As I was in 
strong terms giving vent to my displeasure, father overheard 
me, and after waiting a moment said, in his gentlest voice, 
‘‘ Harriette, I want you to come to my study.” 

I obeyed, and he pointed to my favorite place on a stool at 
his feet. 

“T want my little daughter,” he said as he fondly patted 
et “to put away all those naughty feelings of resent- 

“T can’t, sir; I can’t help it,” I answered, sobbing. 

** You love your companion, don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir,” I replied with some hesitation. 

“Well, when such things come up to trouble you, remember 
all that you can, that is pleasant, and that will help you to 
keep all calm here,” he said, as he smoothed my heaving 
breast. 
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How many, many times has the remembrance of that quiet- 
ing, soothing voice and motion, together with this remark 
which he made later in life, ‘ 1 always find it easier to forgive 
an injury after I have prayed for the offender,” helped me to 
cherish feelings of kindness and forgiveness toward those 
whom I supposed had wronged me. 

One of his favorite methods of administering reproof or en- 
couragement, was by writing little notes to his children, even 
while under the parental roof. 

During a protracted sickness when at the age of seventeen, 
I used to amuse myself as I lay upon my bed by writing notes 
to him, which were promptly answered even amidst the pressure 
of public duties and cares. As froma child he had always 
been my confident, 1 now continued to relate to him all my 
joys and griefs, both temporal and spiritual. These precious 
epistles are now among the choicest memorials of his love. 
Dear, dear father! The tears drop from my eyes as I remem- 
ber all your love and think that I can experience it no more in 
this life. 

In the religion of my father, there was nothing of gloom ; 
and to this I can ascribe my freedom from the thought, so 
common among the unconverted in early life, that in becoming 
religious, I should be obliged to give up all pleasure. My 
dear parents not only encouraged us in active exercise, but 
themselves frequently joined us in sports and games, and my 
richest treat when a child was to find an enigma which puz- 
zled my father, or made him laugh, as he did most heartily, 
when occasion required. Indeed, there was naturally a rich 
vein of humor and wit in his character, though in his later 
years this seldom exhibited itself. One instance, however, I 
remember a few months before his decease. He had been 
taking exercise, and came into the sitting-room to lie upon the 
sofa. Several of my brothers were present, and father lay 
smilingly listening to our conversation, which was upon the 
late fashion of wearing mustaches. One of my brothers, who 
had been cultivating this appendage, and had already a brisk, 
flourishing fringe to his upper lip, noticing that father was listen- 
ing with pleased attention to the arguments, said, “‘ Father has 
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become quite used to mine, and says nothing now against my 
wearing them.” 

“No, my son,” was the quiet reply, “I was afraid you 
would call out like Micah, ‘ye have taken away my gods and 
what have I more.’”’ 


During the last years of my dear father’s life, those who 
have seen him most have observed in him such constant growth 
in grace, such an earnest endeavor to obey the inspired pre- 
cept and to “ add to faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and 
to knowledge temperance, and to temperance patience, and to 
patience godliness, and to godliness brotherly kindness, and to 
brotherly kindness charity,” that they felt his divine Master 
was fitting him for his heavenly home. 

In the latter of these graces, brotherly kindness and charity, 
he certainly was far beyond any other Christian I ever knew. 
Indeed, I once heard the remark made of him by a good minis- 
ter, that he carried these traits so far as to be a weakness. 

When he was told of some efforts to injure his reputation, 
he at first could not believe the report, and when he was con- 
strained to credit it, he made an attempt to apologize for the 
offender. Charity with him certainly suffered long and was 
kind. 

When he heard any unkind remarks which one Christian 
brother made of another, they gave him great pain. He often 
said, “it makes my heart sore; I want to live in an atmos- 
phere of love.” 

In a farewell address to his children, left by him to be read 
to them after his funeral, he showed that this desire extended 
also to those who were nearest and dearest to him. In closing, 
he wrote, “It is also my desire and prayer that my children 
and the children of my dear wife may ever cultivate as they 
have done, the kindest affections toward each other. 

“The Lord grant, that this our family circle may all be united 
in love to Christ and in love to one another, and through the 
abounding grace of God may at last be united in the employ- 
ments and joys of that happy world where there is no sin, nor 
sorrow, nor death, 
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‘“ And it is my desire and prayer that all my grandchildren 
and all my future descendants may love the Holy Scriptures 
and be followers of Jesus, that they may be adorned with the 
beauties of divine grace, and that they may be lovely and use- 
ful in life and happy forever. 

“The Lord in infinite mercy grant that I and all my descend- 
ants may thus be saved from sin, and at last inherit the kingdom 
of heaven, and all to the glory of divine grace.” 

The first thought which entered my mind when we ascertained 
that his spirit had departed, was not concerning my loss but 
his unspeakable gain. He is where he longed to be in a world 
of love, and made forever perfect therein. 

His delight in the Scriptures increased with each revolving 
year. During the latter period of his life, when he and my 
present mother constituted all of the family at home, it was 
his habit at morning and evening prayers to read chapter after 
chapter in the Bible. Often she fearing it would fatigue him, 
asked, “‘ Shall we stop now?” He replied, ‘“‘ One more chap- 
ter, and then one more.” 

The simple word of God without commentary or remark was 
indeed meat and drink to him. 

My lamented father spent the fourth of July, 1854, with us 
at our sea-side home where we had a happy, though unexpected 
meeting of many dear brothers from a distance. He returned 
home on the fifth, much exhausted by the unusual heat. But 
after a day or two, being recruited, he went out to take his 
usual exercise in his garden, when it is supposed his fatal ill- 
ness commenced. Upon returning to the house, he was so 
much distressed that he took medicine from which he found 
temporary relief. The result of the post-mortem examination 
proved that the violent exercise which he then took, caused 
the lower part of his heart to expand, and rendered the valves 
useless, so that the blood rushed through it in a tumult. The 
upper part appeared to have been diseased for years. 

For several days he was comfortable, though distressed at 
times for breath, especially at night, and upon lying down. 
Yet he walked out daily, and went as usual to church on the 
Sabbath, though I think but a part of the day. Yet he soon 
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grew rapidly woyse, and when I went to Andover on the second 
day of August, I found him in such agony as | can hardly en- 
dure to think of. From this time untilthe day of his death, 
with one or two exceptions of an hour, he was unable to lie 
down. For a few days he used ether freely, which seemed to 
abate his distress, but which made him “ dreamy,” as he ex- 
pressed it. It rendered him also so drowsy, that he dropped 
to sleep the moment he was a little relieved; but we were 
obliged to awake him in a fewmoments. After some days the 
ether ceased to soothe him, and it required no small degree of 
fortitude to witness his sufferings. Indeed there were few who 
could be calm enough to watch over him and administer to him, 
as we were assured by his physicians that any agitation in those 
around him might cause his instant death. 

During all these days and nights of weariness and agony, he 
never uttered a word of complaint. Twice I heard him pray, 
“‘ Lord, give me patience and submission to the end.” When 
partially relieved, as he sometimes was, for an hour or more, he 
attended to letters of business connected with the different ben- 
evolent societies, with which he had long been associated, dic- 
tating replies of advice or encouragement. He literally died 
with the harness on, being interested to the last in the great 
enterprises of the day, and also in the minutest events con- 
nected with the family. He made all the arrangements for his 
funeral, and gave directions about his private business, as if he 
were going on a journey. I held the paper while he wrote a 
few lines to his son-in-law, who was to preach his funeral ser- 
mon, expressing his wish that all extravagant eulogy should be 
avoided. In connection with this wish he had prepared a sim- 
ple epitaph to be inscribed on his tombstone, and which was 
left among the directions in his will. 

On the Sabbath before his death his sufferings for want of 
breath were very accute, and he was also afflicted with a severe 
pain in his eyes. Sometimes he suddenly pressed his hands 
upon them as if he could hardly endure the distress, yet he bore 

t without a murmur. I had been applying a poultice to see if 
that would afford him relief, when he said, softly, “ Harriette, 
I don’t like to have you spend your Sabbath in the care of me. 
It takes too much time from your religious duties.” 
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Just at night we drew him from the front room into his own 
chamber, and toward the window where he could see the gor- 
geous sun-set, and there at his request I sang to him a few ver- 
ses from his favorite hymns, “ Jesus, lover of my soul,” and 
“Thine earthly Sabbaths, Lord, we love, But there’s a nobler 
rest above.” 

With his eyes most of the time closed, he thus listened to the 
last song he ever heard, until the sound of the anthem of the 
blessed before the throne of God broke upon his ear. 

When asked on Wednesday night, August the twenty-third, 
what special request should be made for him in prayer, he re- 
plied, “‘ None but the prayer of the publican expresses my 
wants.” 

The next morning he fainted and was laid upon the bed 
where, for the first time during his sickness, he remained 
through the day. You can hardly imagine the relief it was to 
see his weary head at rest upon his pillow. After this he was 
somewhat relieved in his breathing, though the water was 
oozing from every pore of his poor swollen limbs, until at half- 
past eight, when his sight had gone, he asked, feebly,‘* Are you 
all here?” and calmly resigned his soul to God. 

It was my peculiar privilege to be with my father and to hold 
him by the hand in the hour of his conflict and victory. My 
beloved mother and five sons-in-law were also kneeling around 
his bed when he thus fell sweetly asleep in Jesus. 


I cannot close my long communication without assuring you 
that our mother was an unspeakable blessing to him during his 
life, and in his last sickness. Her fortitude and calmness when 
her heart was ready to burst ; her presence of mind, joined with 
her tenderness and love, I have never seen surpassed. Three 
of her sons were with her during almost the whole of the last 
trying scene, and manifested the utmost filial devotion. Father 
loved them as children, and they deeply mourn his loss. 

Your strong love of my dear father and the overflowings of 
my own heart at these reminiscences, must be my apology for 
the length of my epistle. 

With sentiments of high regard for yourself, and with an 
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affectionate remembrance to your family, in which my husband 
most heartily joins, 
I remain, dear sir, 
Your affectionate friend and grateful pupil, 
Harriette Woops Baker. 


LINES, 
ON THE DEATH OF REV. LEONARD WOODS, D.D. 


BY META LANDER, 


Rests he now, the veteran soldier — wearied with the mortal strife, 
Went he up a glorious victor from the battle-field of life. 


Fierce to him the stirring conflict,— but he wrestled long and well ; 
And his arms were girded on him, when the stalwart warrior fell. 
Joy for thee, exultant spirit! for thy warfare now is o’er, 

And the din of clashing armor shall oppress thy soul no more. 


Oh! the sweetness of awaking in that “land of pure delight!” 
Oh! the fulness of the glory, bursting on thy ravished sight! 


But for us still in the conflict, panting with its dust and heat, 
Weeping ever for the loved ones, falling underneath our feet — 


How for one — but one sweet vision, ache these tired mortal eyes ! 
Sick with longings to behold thee, till our heart within us dies. 


Oft we press beside the gateway of e still abode of death, 
Trembling knock upon his portals, listening with suspended breath. 


Vain, alas! this mournful striving! — for the wall is high and wide ; 
Comes there only weeping echo, answering from the other side. 


Yet we still repeat the effort, aching from the silence deep, 
Knocking, pleading, calling, crying, till the night-dews o’er us creep. 
Hear’st thou not, departed loved one, our perpetual yearning cries ? 


Dost no breath of all our sorrow float to thee in Paradise ? 


Seest thou not that fount of anguish, constant in its hidden flow ? 
Is thy tender heart unconscious of its gushing depths of woe? 
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Never sound the stillness breaketh. Hopeless must that distance be, 
Thus debarring all communion of our loving hearts with thee. 

DS 5 

Hopeless! ah, these stricken spirits, sinking under sorrows’ weight ! 
Why should we be ceaseless wailing, kneeling by that lonely gate ? 
Upward to the heavenly portals, could we lift our trusting si 
Far into the shadow-valley, would there ray celestial light. 


ght, 
Knocking at those gates of glory, answered is our pleading call; 
Sweetly come the angel-voices from behind that jasper wall. 

Fall they on us in our darkness, weeping at the gate of Death, 

As upon our drooping eyelids we have felt a seraph’s breath. 
Courage, then! still press we onward cheerly to the faithful fight ; 
Soon will lift the cloudy curtain veiling loved ones from our sight. 


Then shall pass the heavy shadows from these sin-be-clouded eyes, 
Break the clear eternal morning o’er the hills of Paradise. 


Let thy memory, parted spirit, cheer us on our struggling way! 


qe 


And thy gently falling mantle strengthen us to win the day! 
From our weakness faltering often, fainting in the weary strife, 
May we fall like thee victorious, dying into endless life. 


Rm. Evange list. 


MERCANTII 
BY REV. DR. SHEPHERD. 
CHRISTIAN INTEGRBITY.—NO. V. 


In previous articles I have defined the nature of Christian 
Integrity, and illustrated the means of its attainment by young 
men in business life. In this concluding article, 1 beg leave 
to speak of its value, which will be manifest when this car- 
dinal virtue is viewed in its relation to personal reputation, 
the honor of religion, and the welfare of the undying soul. 

Let us attempt to form an estimate of the value of integrity in 
its influence upon personal reputation. What is life worth with- 
out character? Solomon, says, “ A good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches, and loving favor rather than silver 
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and gold.” I speak of reputation sought not as an end, with- 
out any scrupulous regard to the means by which it is secured, 
but as the result of correct principles of what secures the con- 
fidence and esteem of the wise. Such a reputation can scarcely 
be held in too high esteem by young men commencing active 
life, dependant upon their own success for subsistence, and for 
a standing in the community. Many such think too little of it 
until overtaken by some sudden impulse of depravity, they are 
taught its worth by sad experience, when it is too late to 
secure the prize. Comparatively few young men enter business 
life with a cash or stock capital. But “a good name” is a 
capital within the reach of all, better “than great riches.” 
With it, no young man, in ordinary circumstances, will fail of 
success. It amuses us to see how reckless many are, of such 
a prize, so easily secured and so valuable at this day when 
defections and frauds are so numerous. The very fact that 
these are so rife in our chief marts of commerce, places a 
bounty upon unflinching integrity which falls within the reach 
of the humblest. Will not more of our young men, reared 
up by the altar of prayer, and instructed from the sanctuary, 
fix their eye upon such a shining mark, and press forward 
until they reach the prize ? 

Again: the value of Integrity in business life may be seen in 
its relation to the honor of religion. Amid the numerons 
defections in the high places of trust with which the mercan- 
tile community have been afflicted, some have been found 
among these, professing godliness. Superficial minds, unwill- 
ing to investigate the intrinsic merits of Christianity, and even 
fixing their eye upon its imperfect professors as the criterion 
by which to judge of its claims, have hastily pronounced it to 
be a failure, alleging that it does not make men honest. Not 
unfrequently being themselves among the sufferers through 
the fraudulent management of a Christian professor, and see- 
ing those who make no pretensions to piety stand firm in the 
hour of trial, they have rashly pronounced the Bible a fiction, 
antl the Church the nursery of hypocrisy. Thus the Gospel 
has been dishonored in the house of its friends, Christ eruci- 
fied afresh and put to open shame through the perfidy of his 
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disciples, and a stone of stumbling created, over which multi- 
tudes plunge into everlasting destruction. From this source, 
more than from all others, have sprung up the dreams of the 
Socialist, the hallucinations of the Spiritualist, and the filthy 
delusions of the Mormon, and the various other strange heresies 
of the day, in the vain hope of finding some better basis for 
an improved civilization. And we may be assured, that this 
work of delusion will go on and increase until the Church of 
Christ shall purify herself of this leaven of dishonesty and 
deceit in her members. And to whom shall we look for this 
work of reform to begin with greater confidence, than to the 
young men in mercantile life? Infidelity of this sort can 
only be lived down. Oh, for some second Luther, or White- 
field, or Edwards to pass through the land with burning zeal 
and trumpet tongue, to awaken the Churches to come up, one 
and all, to the high Scriptural standard of living honestly and 
in the fear of God! A reformation in moral integrity that 
shall pervade all classes and professions in business-life, is as 
imperiously demanded for the glory of God and the well being 
of mankind, as that which has been so successfully achieved 
in the use of intoxicating liquors. Who will stand forth as 
the champion and advocate of such a reform? We have line 
upon line, precept upon precept, in Christian doctrine, I will 
not say too much or too discriminating. We have the theory 
as clear and as convincing as the light of the sun at noon-day. 
But who will bring it so to bear upon life and practice, as to 
constrain us to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with God? Where shall our young men in active life, our 
men in high places of trust, learn to walk honestly in all 
things, except in the school of Christ, and with his love shed 
abroad in their hearts, fearing to do wrong more than they 
fear to suffer reproach, poverty, or death? So live, and you 
will adorn the doctrine of godliness, and glorify your Father 
in heaven, 

So let your lips and lives express 

The holy Gospel you profess ; 

So let your works and virtues shine, 

To prove the doctrine all divine. 

Thus will you best proclaim abroad 

The honors of your Saviour God : 


When the salvation reigns within, 
And grace subdues the power of sin.” 
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But the value of Christian Integrity may be learned from its 
necessary relation to the welfare of the soul. The question at 
issue is not one of profit or pleasure, or of any earthly good. 
Although godliness is profitable unto all things, and hath the 
promise of the lif: that now is, yet its great reward lies chiefly 
in the life to come. How can that be hoped for, unless we 
stand firmly upon the Rock of Ages? Christ resisted unto 
blood, striving against sin. If you would prove yourselves the 
worthy followers of such a Master and Leader, you will take 
to yourselves the whole armor of God, that you may stand in 
the hour of temptation. What would it profit you to gain the 
whole world and lose your own souls? You must die; you 
must stand before the all-searching eye of a holy Judge; you 
must receive a sentence according to the deeds done in the 
body. Think of that recompense of reward which constrained 
Moses to suffer afflictions with the people of God, rather than 
to e joy the pleasures of sin for a season. Think of that self- 
denying integrity which determined the three Hebrew captives 
to prefer the fiery furnace to the sin of a popular idolatry. 
Think of that inflexible regard to things invisible and eternal, 
which carried Daniel to the lion’s den, rather than to restrain 
prayer for a season, before God. In the balances of the sane- 
tuary, in the light of eternity alone can you approach the 
value of that integrity of heart which led Paul to sacrifice all 
his ambition for worldly honor and grandeur, and to be ac- 
counted as the least of all, yea, the very offscouring of all 
things, that he might be found in Christ, and rejoice in hope of 
future glory. Behold a great company of martyrs cheerfully 
embracing the stake, and singing a song of praise while the 
flames were encircling their bodies, in hope of a better resur- 
rection, when, by sacrifieing principle and perjuring them- 
selves, they might have lived honorably and fared sumptuously 
among men. Bunyan describes Christian escaping from the 
city of destruction, with wife, an‘l children, and friends hang. 
ing upon him and entreating him to desist and return, as 
thrusting his fingers into his ears, and rushing on , crying aloud, 
“ Life! dife!! erernau Lire!!!” 

So may you, in the day of temptation, when evil advisers 
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and wicked seducers beset your path and seek to draw you 
away into deeds of fraud, and felony, and perjury—so may you 
stop your ears against their blandishments, resisting all their 
deceitful suggestions with the declaration, “Right! right /! 
ETERNAL RIGHT!!! I wit po rieHT!!!” Till I die, I will 
not remove my integrity from me. My heart shall not reproach 
me as long as I live!” 

Young men, the hope of the Church, and of the State, ye 
are a spectacle unto angels and men! ‘See that ye walk cir- 
cumspectly, not as fools but as wise, redeeming the time, be- 
cause the days are evil.” Be ye steadfast and immovable in 
preserving a@ conscience void of offence toward God and man. 


So shall your ‘ peace be as a river and your righteousness as 
the waves of the sea,” 


TO AN ABSENT WIFE. 


BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 


'T'1s morn = the sea breeze seems to bring 
Joy, health and freshness on its wing: 


Bright flowers to me all strange and new ; 
Are glittering in the early dew; 

Its perfumes rise in every grove, 

Like incense to the clouds that move, 
Like spirits, o’er yon welkin clear, 

But I am sad~¢hou art not here. 


’T is noon — a calm, unbroken sleep 
Is on the blue wave of the deep ; 
A soft haze like a fairy dream 

Is floating over wood and stream. 
And many a broad magnolia flower, 
Within its shadowy woodland bower 
Is gleaming like a lonely star, 

But I am sad — thou art afar, 


*"T is eve — on earth the sunset skies 
Are painting their own Eden dies ; 
The stars come down, and trembling glow 
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Like blossoms on the wave below, 
And, like an unseen sprite, the breeze 
Seems lingering ’mid the orange trees, 
Breathing its music round the spot; 
But Iam sad—I see thee not. 


"T is midnight — with a shooting spell 
The far-off tones of ocean swell — 

Soft as the mother’s cadence mild, 

Low bending o’er her sleeping child ; 
And on each wandering breeze are heard 
The rich notes of the mocking bird, 

In many a wild and wonderous lay ; 

But I am sad— thou art away. 


I sink in dreams — low, sweet and clear, 
Thine own dear voice is in mine ear; 
Around my cheek thy tresses twine — 
Thine own loved hand is clasped in mine, 
Thine own soft lip to mine is pressed, — 
Thy head is pillowed on my breast ; 

Oh! I have all my heart holds dear, 

And I am happy — THOU art here ! 


ELLEN SINCLAIR; 


OR 
ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


BY MARY GRACE HALPINE, 


Continven, 


CHAPTER III. 


ELLEN’s chief pleasure consisted in reading, and her mother 
was no longer at a loss to account for the change in her dispo- 
sition when she perceived the character of the books which she 
read. Unfortunately, during her stay with her aunt, she had 
access to a large, though not very judiciously selected, library, 
and contracted a taste for fictitious reading. Upon some tem- 
peraments, this course would not have produced such a disas- 
rous effect. But the young girl’s imagination was strong and 
active, and the exciting romances which she devoured so 
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eagerly, created a dissatisfied feeling, and a distaste for read 
ing of a more serious nature, and for the duties and pleasures 
of every-day life. The bright and glowing land of romance 
in which she wandered, made the daily routine of life irksome 
and disagreeable. 

Mrs. Stanhope, her aunt, was a kind-hearted, but rather in 
dolent woman. She gave her niece every advantage for pur_ 
suing her studies, and carefully supplied her with everything 
which she thought would conduce to her comfort and happi- 
ness, and saw that she was dressed, as she conceived that her 
niece ought to dress; but there all care and anxiety ended. 
She never conversed with her in regard to the duty of rightly 
improving the important season of youth, or advised her about 
the choice of books or of companions, or even inquired in what 
manner she employed her time when out of school. So long 
as she seemed happy and contented, her aunt was satisfied that 
she was doing well. ; 

When it was pleasant weather, Mrs. Stanhope made it a 
point to attend, every Sabbath, the afternoon service of the 
wealthy and popular church of which she was a member, not 
because she realized the obligation, or appreciated the privilege 
of so doing, but because she thought it respectable. Besides, 
it gave her the opportunity of observing her fashionable ac- 
quaintances, of noticing the bad taste with which some of them 
dressed. Ellen might attend if she liked, there was plenty of 
room in her pew, but whether she did or not, was a matter of 
perfect indifference to her aunt. 

This lady pursued the same ruinous course with her own 
children, and would have been highly indignant if any one had 
intimated that she failed to discharge her duty to them. She 
was considered, by the world, a pattern. She gave largely to 
the poor, especially where she thought it would be known, and 
subscribed liberally to Foreign Missions, but she never realized 
the obligations which rested on her as a Christian wife and 
mother. There are many such parents in our land, who, pro- 
fessing the principles of the gospel, cast reproach upon His 
name, and by their heartlessness and hypocrisy, their cold for- 
mality and love of the vain pomps of this world, virtually 
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teach their children to despise and reject Him who, when on 
earth, said, “ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not.” 

If Ellen had been one of those wonderful beings, a heroine 
of romance, she would probably have firmly resisted the temp- 
tations which beset her path, and come out of the fiery ordeal 
pure and immaculate. But she possessed, with much that was 
good and lovely, the follies and weaknesses incident to poor, 
fallen human nature ; she had a heart which the Bible and our 
daily experience teach us is naturally depraved, and can per- 
form, in its own strength, nothing good and acceptable to God. 

To do her justice, she strove for some time to obey the sol- 
emn injunctions of her parents, and so to order her life as to 
throw no discredit on the principles which she professed. But 
she trusted too much in her own strength, and too little in Him 
“whose strength is made perfect in our weakness.” It was 
not at her aunt’s residence as at Elmwood, where there was 
every sweet and holy influence, both at home and abroad, to 
guide her feet into the right path, and every kind encourage- 
ment held out to induce her to continue therein. 

From the mere force of habit, Ellen kept up for some months 
the semblance of religion, that is, she attended church occa- 
sionally, and performed her daily devotions. But it was not 
with the same sweet feeling of childlike love and confidence, 
with which, in other days, she had drawn near to her heavenly 
Father. She hurried over them coldly and formally, as an 
imperative, though irksome, duty. She insulted the Being she 
had vowed to honor, by drawing near to Him with her lips 
while her heart was far from Him. 

The love of fictitious reading, which had become with her 
such a strong passion, was the principal cause of this great 
change. The highly wrought romances to which she had daily 
access, had inflamed her warm imagination, and turned the 
kindly sympathy of her nature into unnatural channels. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was with the full knowledge and sanction of her parents, 
that Dr. Howard had visited their daughter. Possessing an 
“ont. and highly cultivated, and ahowe -™ 
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sincere Christian mind, exemplifying in his daily life the prin- 
ciples of the gospel, they felt that they could safely trust to 
his keeping, the happiness of their beloved child. His pleasant 
and winning manners had endeared him to each member of the 
family, and her parents already regarded him as a son, and it 
was understood that they were to be united when she attained 
her nineteenth year ; of this she wanted but a few months at 
the time of her return to Elmwood. 

Even amid the joy of their first meeting, Dr. Howard felt 
chilled at the indifference and levity in her manner; but he 
charitably attributed it to a timidity which he thought would 
soon wear off. But time proved to him his mistake. If love 
is ever blind, it was not so in this instance, for it needed but a 
few interviews with her to convince her lover that there was a 
great change in her character, and it pained his noble heart to 
observe the unfavorable nature of that change. He justly 
attributed it to the influence to which she was subjected during 
her absence, but did not dream of its true nature, or that it was 
still exerting its baleful effect. He noticed with surprise, that 
her taste for reading was altered ; that the lofty strains of Mil- 
ton, the pure and precious hymns of Cowper, and the sweet 
melody of Bryant and Wordsworth, woke no responsive echo 
in her bosom ; that the books of philosophy, history and biog- 
raphy, which they used to read together, she considered dry 
and uninteresting. Sometimes he ventured to read aloud a 
thrilling passage in some one of his favorite authors, but her 
wearied air and forced attention, contrasted in his mind pain- 
fully, with the flushed cheek and kindling eye with which she 
had listened in other days. 

But if Dr. Howard was disappointed, she was no less so. 
She contrasted her matter-of-fact lover with the heroes of ro- 
mance of whom she read, and it must be confessed that he fell 
immeasurably in her estimation. He did not in the least re- 
semble a “ corsair’ or a “ bandit chief;” neither did he pos- 
sess the grace and accomplishments which distinguish the 
hero of a modern novel. 

The affected airs and graces, the pretty starts and exclama- 
tions which she thought so bewitching, produced no efivct on 
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the worthy doctor, save to awaken in his mind a feeling of 
astonishment at the change which had come over his once 
lovely and artless Ellen. He paid her the compliment of con- 
sidering her a reasonable being, and therefore wooed her in a 
reasonable and rational manner. He did not desire for a wife 
a mere parlor ornament, but a companion to walk by his side 
through the pathway of life, to share its joys and cares, and to 
soothe by her love and sympathy, its many sorrows. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ellen had brought quite a number of her favorite books with 
her, but this stock soon became exhausted. Her mind craved 
the unhealthy stimulus to which she had been accustomed, but 
her father’s well selected library afforded her scanty means of 
gratifying it. There was, however, a “ circulating library ” in 
the village, which, though it contained many valuable and in- 
structive works, was filled with much of the miserable trash 
which is flooding the country. She eagerly availed herself of 
this opportunity for indulging her favorite taste. 

Her mother was a very mild and amiable woman. Though 
very naturally pained at the marked change in her daughter’s 
habits and feelings, she fondly imagined that when she had fin- 
ished the books which she had on hand, she would gradually 
interest herself in her former pursuits. But indulgence served 
only to confirm her habit, and at length her mother felt it her 
duty to interfere. 

The unfilial spirit with which Ellen met her mother’s very 
gentle remonstrance, wounded her to the heart, and, after some 
deliberation, induced her to mention it to her husband. Im- 
mersed in business, he, like too many fathers, left his children 
almost entirely to the guidance of their mother. He had ob- 
served with no little uneasiness, his child’s altered appearance, 
but thought that the kindly influences of home would, ere long, 
effect a cure. His brow grew dark and troubled as he listened 
to his wife’s fears and anxieties in her daughter’s behalf, and 
he told her that he would seek an early opportunity to converse 
with her. ‘“ Where is she?” inquired he of his wife the next 
day, as he arose from the dinner table. 
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‘“‘ She is up stairs,” replied the mother; “ she has not been 
down since morning. When she gets a new book from the 
library, she does not feel as if she could eat or sleep until she 
has finished it.” 

He ascended the stairs and tapped at the door of his daugh- 
ter’s room. Receiving no response, he gently opened the door 
and entered. But the scene of confusion which presented it- 
self to his astonished vision, almost defies description. We 
hope that none of our young lady readers ever behold its coun- 
terpart in their own chambers. The bed was not made, arti- 
cles of wearing apparel were scattered around the room and 
upon the floor, the toilet table was covered with a confused col- 
lection of books, papers, combs and brushes, and the dust lay 
thick upon the chairs, bureau and mirror. 

Upon a low seat by the window, with her hair and dress ina 
very untidy condition, a faded shawl wrapt around her person, 
and her feet in an old pair of slippers, sat the young girl, bend- 
ing with flushed cheek and parted lips, over the “last new 
novel,” so intensely interested that she did not observe her 
father’s approach. 

‘‘ Ellen,” said he in a low tone. 

She started as she looked up and beheld her father’s grave 
countenance. 

“ Are you sick,” he inquired, “ that you keep yourself in 
your room all day?” 

‘“‘ No, sir,” replied she in a confused manner; “1 was— 
that is,” she added, rising from her seat, “ I will be down stairs 
directly.” 

‘“‘ What book are you reading ?” he asked, taking it from her 
unresisting hand. An expression of contempt passed over his 
countenance as his eye fell upon the title. “ Can you find no 
better employment?” he inquired, glancing his eyes at her 
with sternness. ‘ Even if your mother did not require your 
aid, I should suppose that you could employ your time more 
profitably in arranging your chamber. I am grieved and mor- 
tified,” he added, “‘ to think that my daughter should sit down 
to read with her room in such a condition.” 

Her cheeks crimsoned, but she made no reply. 
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“‘] wish you to carry this book back,” he continued in ¢ 
gentler tone, ‘‘ and draw no more from the library, at least not 
until you can make a better selection. I hope you understand 
me, Ellen,” he resumed, after a short pause, turning to leave 
the room, “and that you will not oblige me to allude to this 
subject again.” . 

As the door closed after her father, Ellen, moved more by 
anger than sorrow, threw herself upon the bed and burst into 
tears. After weeping violently for some time, she arose, and, 
bathing her swollen eyes, arrived at the conclusion that her 
father was very tyrannical, and that she was one of the most 
abused and persecuted persons in existente. 

She carried the book back, and did not think it best openly 
to disregard her father’s wishes, but she still read by stealth all 
that she could obtain from other sources. Many a night, when 
her unsuspecting parents thought her quietly sleeping, she was 
poring, with eager eye, over the pages of some thrilling ro- 
mance. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A few weeks after the conversation narrated in the last chap- 
ter, Ellen’s parents left Elmwood to spend some days with her 
grand-parents, who resided a few miles distant, leaving in her 
charge all of the children but the youngest, whom they took 
with them. 

Many and earnest were her injunctions to her daughter on 
the morning of their departure, who promised faithfully to 
observe them. In the afternoon of the following day, she seated 
herself in the sitting-room with a new book, in a pamphlet 
form which she had purchased in the morning of a pedlar who 
called at the door. She had read but a few pages when she 
was interrupted by a loud scream from one of the children. 
With an exclamation of impatience, she threw down the book 
and left the room to see what was the matter. 

Just at this moment, Dr. Howard ascended the steps and 
rang the bell. Owing to the confusion which reigned in the 
nursery, it was not heard, and, with the freedom of a privi- 
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leged visitor, he opened the door and passed into the sitting- 
room. As he seated himself upon the sofa, he took up the 
book which she had thrown upon the table. An expression of 
surprise passed over his countenance, as he glanced at the 
title, for it was one of Sue’s demoralizing productions ; and he 
was still more surprised and confounded when, on turning to 
the title page, he beheld her name. A veil was lifted from his 
eyes. Many things which had seemed to him strange an unac- 
countable in her sentiments and conduct, flashed upon his mind, 
and his heart grew sick within him. 

She blushed deeply when she entered the room and beheld 
the book in Dr. Howard’s hands. After a few attempts ata 
general conversation, he took the book from the table, where 
he had laid it when she entered, and turning over its leaves, 
said, ‘“‘ Does this book belong to you, Ellen ?” 

“* No— yes !—I believe it does,” she stammered. 

“You have not read it, I hope.” 

“Why not?” inquired Ellen, with heightened color. “You 
do not object to light reading, Francis?” she added in a 
milder and rather apologetical tone. 

“Certainly not,’ returned Dr. Howard. “From books 
which illustrate in a natural manner, the joys and sorrows, the 
temptations and experiences of life, much good may be ob- 
tained ; though even such ought to be read with prudence and 
moderation. I do, however, very strongly object to works of 
this character. I should blush to see this book in the hands of 
my sister, and I am inexpressibly grieved and shocked to see 
it in the possession of one who is so soon to sustain the more 
sacred and tender relation of wife.” 

“T hardly know by what right you use such language to 
me,” replied Ellen, haughtily ; “or by what authority you 
assume the office of censor.” 

“ Right ?”’ repeated the Doctor reproachfully. . “* Consider- 
ing the relation we bear to each other, ¢hat is rather a singular 
question. Believe me, Ellen,” he added in a gentler tone, “1 
assume no superiority over you. I should not question your 
right to warn or counsel me, if you saw me going astray.” 

“Tam not ambitious of that privilege,” replied Ellen, sar- 
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castically ; ‘and, as Dr. Howard seems to be so weary of his 
engagement, I release him freely, fully, and forever. He is at 
liberty to form any other connection which may suit him bet- 
ter, and I shall claim the same privilege 

“ Are you in earnest, Ellen?” said Dr. Howard with as- 
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sumed calmness. 

“In proof of it,” replied Ellen, drawing a small gold ring 
from her finger, “I give you back the bauble you gave me, 
when you vowed eternal fidelity.” 

“ Perhaps it is best that this should be so, Ellen,” said Dr. 
Howard sadly, and after a short pause. ‘I could not take as 
a companion for life an habitual novel reader, neither could 
you, with your present views and sentiments, be happy with me. 
You have been, you are still, very dear to me, Ellen, and 
before we stand on the footing of mere acquaintances, allow 
me to take, for the last time, the privilege of a friend, and 
solemnly warn you of the danger of the course you are pur- 
suing. It is unworthy of an immortal being, of one who has 
dedicated herself to Christ, and if you persist in it, it will 
surely bring upon you shame and sorrow, bitter and unavailing 
repentance.” 

After Dr. Howard’s departure, Ellen sat for some time like 
one ina dream. MHurried on by her angry and excited feel- 
ings, she had gone farther than she intended. She was not 
aware that her coldness and indifference, and want of interest 
in his society, had gradually alienated the heart of her lover 
from her. Conscience was aroused from its long slumber. Her 
base betrayal of the confidence of her confiding parents, her 
neglected duties and broken promises, her wasted time and unim- 
proved opportunities weighed heavily upon her heart. She 
saw her guilt in tke sight of a pure and holy God, and shud- 
dered at the precipice on which she stood. 

When her parents returned, they were alarmed at her pale 
and haggard appearance, and anxiously inquired the cause. 
She poured upon her mother’s sympathizing ear the sad story 
of her sin and folly, and of its bitter fruits. Her mother was 
grieved at this disclosure, but strove to encourage her daughter 
in her good resolutions, and to soothe her with the hope that 
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her difference with the Doctor would prove, at the worst, only 
a temporary alienation. But Ellen knew his disposition too 
well to entertain this hope. She knew that he was influenced 
less by impulse than principle; that if he became convinced 
that a separation was for their mutual good, no earthly con- 
sideration could induce him to alter his purpose. She was 
aware, also, that he had arrived at the conclusion that she no 
longer entertained for him the regard that she had formerly 
professed. 

Days and weeks passed. Her glad laugh and merry tone 
no longer fell pleasantly upon the ear as of old, her cheek 
grew pale, and her step slow and listless. She had submitted 
to her father’s inspection her collection of books, and destroyed 
all which he thought objectionable in their tendency, and en- 
deavored to interest herself in the cares and pursuits of every 
day life. But alas! bad habits are more easily formed than 
broken. Her mind craved the unhealthy excitement to which 
it had been accustomed, and the sober realities of life were 
dull and uninteresting. ” 

More impelled by a sense of duty than by the hope of gain- 
ing any relief from her present unhappy feelings, she resumed 
her seat in the church of God. But it was not with the same 
emotions of joy and peace, with which she had sought the 
sanctuary of Christ when in the warmth of her first love. The 
dark cloud of unbelief obscured her moral vision, and God, in 
his righteous wrath, seemed to have hid the light of his eoun- 
tenance from her. 

She rarely met Dr. Howard, and when she did, he seemed 
studiously to avoid her. A close student, and possessing more 
than ordinary talents, he had risen rapidly in his profession, 
and soon became the principal physician, not only in Elmwood, 
but in towns adjoining. The invalid poor whom he visited 
gratuitously, spoke warmly in his praise, and his strong sense, 
firm principles, and courteous and gentlemanly bearing, made 
him universally respected and beloved. She contrasted him 
with the silly and senseless fops, who fluttered around her, and 
bitterly regretted the pride and folly which led her to throw 
from her like a worthless thing, a heart so noble. 


TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT NUMBDR. 





RIGHTS. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


This is a favorite word in our days of progress, a kind of 
key-tone that is struck interminably. The statesman is elo- 
quent for the rights of his constituents, and the politician for 
his own. The emigrant, as soon as he sets foot upon our soil, 
talks about his rights, and finds his stranger-vote weighs as 
much as that of the rulers of the land. 

The soldier, “ sudden and quick in quarrel,” bears his rights 
upon his sword, and the school-boy is fain to stand for his 
rights and his wrongs, too, on the same belligerent people. 
Here, where freedom is the birthright of all, it is early claimed, 
so that babies rule their nurses, and children are in doubt 
whether they may not rule their parents. 

In a republic, where such large liberiy, and the abuse of lib- 
erty, prevail, it is not surprising to hear from the gentler sex, 
so contented of old, some claim for a grant of new rights, or 
an extension of privileges. This they occasionally advocate, 
with a zeal which overleaps the barrier-opinion of the profound 
moralist, that “in contentions for power, both the philosophy 
and the poetry of life, are in danger of being trodden down.” 

Possibly, a still greater loss might accrue to domestic happi- 
ness, should the innate delicacy and prerogative of woman, as 
woman, be forfeited or sacrificed. 

“ T have given her as a help-meet,” said the Voice that can- 
not err, when it spake unto Adam, in the cool of the day, amid 
the trees of Paradise. Not as a toy, a clog,a wrestler, a 
prize-fighter. No; a help-meet, such as was fitting for men to 
desire, and for women to become. 

Since the Creator has assigned different spheres of action 
for the different sexes, it is to be presumed from His unerring 
wisdom, that there is work enough in each department to 
employ them, and that the faithful performance of that work 
will be for the benefit of both. If He has made one the priest 
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ess of the inner temple, committing to her charge its sacred 
shrine, its unrevealed sanctities, why should she seek to mingle 
in the warfare that may thunder at its gates, or rock its tur- 
rets? Need she be again tempted, by pride or curiosity, or 
glowing words, to barter her own Eden ? 

The true nobility of woman, is to keep her own sphere, and 
to adorn it, not like the comet, daunting and perplexing other 
systems, but as the pure star, which is first to light the day, 
and the last to leave it. If she share not the fame of the ruler 
and the blood-shedder, her good works, such as “ become those 
who profess godliness,” though they leave no deep foot-prints 
on the sands of Time, may find record in the Lamb’s Book of 
Life. ’ 

Mothers! are not our rights sufficiently extended — the 
sanctuary of home, the throne of the heart, the moulding of 
the whole mass of mind in its first formation? Have we not 
power enough in all the realms of sorrow and suffering — over 
all forms of ignorance and want—amid all ministrations of 


love, from the cradle to the sepulchre ? 

So let us be content and diligent, aye, grateful and joyful, 
making this brief life a hymn of praise, until called to that 
choir which knows no discord, and whose melody is eternal. 


Beauty or Op Acr.—Beautiful is old age — beautiful as 
the slow-dropping mellow Autumn of a rich glorious Summer. 
In the old man, nature has fulfilled her work; she loads him 
with her blessings ; she fills him with the fruits of a well-spent 
life ; and, surrounded by his children and his children’s child- 
ren, she rocks him softly away to a grave, to which he is fol- 
lowed with blessings. God forbid we should not call it beau- 
tiful. It is beautiful, but not the most beautiful. There is 
another life, hard, rough and thorny, trodden with bleeding 
feet and aching brow, the life of which the cross is the symbol ; 
a battle which no peace follows this side the grave ; which the 
grave gapes to finish, before the victory is won ; and — strange 
that it should be so— this is the highest life of man. Look 
back along the great names of victory ; there is none whose life 
has been other than this. — Westminster Review. 
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SWEET VISITORS. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


My mother’s voice! how often creeps 
Its cadence on my lonely hours, 
Like healing on the wings of sleep, 
Or dew on the unconscious flowers ! 
I might forget her melting prayer, 
While pleasure’s pulses madly fly ; 
But in the still, unbroken air, 
Her gentle tones come stealing by ; 
And years of sin and manhood flee, 
And leave me at my mother’s knee. 


The book of Nature, and its print 
Of beauty on the whispering sea, 
Give still to me some lineament 
Of what I have been taught to be. 
My heart is harder; and, perhaps, 
My manliness hath drunk up tears ; 
And there’s a mildew in the lapse 
Of a few miserable years: 
But nature’s book is open yet, 
With all a mother’s lessons writ. 


I have been out at eventide, 

Beneath a moonlight sky of spring, 
When earth was garnished like a bride, 

And night had on her silver wing ; 
When bursting buds and grass, 

And waters leaping to the light ; 
And all that makes the pulses pass 

With wild fleetness, thronged the mght ; 
When all was beauty, then have I, 

With friends on whom my love is flung, 
Like myrrh on wings of Araby, 

Gazed on where evening lamp is hung. 


And, when the beauteous spirit there 
Flung over all its golden chain, 

My mother’s voice came on the air, 
Like the light dropping of the rain ; 

And, resting on some silver star, 
The spirit of a bended knee, 

I’ve poured a deep and fervent prayer, 
That our eternity might be — 

To rise in heaven, like stars at night, 


And tread a living path of light. 
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NOT ASHAMED 
A STORY FOR BOYS. 


I sHALL never forget the lesson which I received when quite 
a young lad, at an Academy in W . Among my school- 
fellows were Hartly and Jemson. They were somewhat older 
than myself, and to the latter I looked up as to a sort of leader 
in matters of opinion as well as of sport. He was not at heart 
malicious, but he had a foolish ambition of being thought witty 
and sarcastic, and he made himself feared by a besetting habit 
of turning things into ridicule, so that he seemed continually 
on the lookout for subjects of derision. 

Hartly was a new scholar, and little was known of him 


among the boys. One morning as we were on our way to 
school, he was seen driving a cow along the road toward a 


neighboring field. A group of boys, among whom was Jemson, 
met him as he was passing. 

The opportunity was not to be lost by Jemson. “ Halloa!” 
he exclaimed ; “ what’s the price of milk? I say, Jonathan, 
what do you fodder on? What will you take for the gold on 
her horns? Boys, if you want to see the latest Paris style, 
look at those boots!” 

Hartly waved his hand at us with a pleasant smile, and 
driving the cow to the field, he took down the bars of a rail 
fence, saw her safely in the enclosure, and then putting up the 
Bars came and entered school with the rest of us. After 
school in the latter part of the day, he let out the cow and 
drove her off, none of us knew where. And every day, for 
two or three weeks, he went through the same task. 

The boys of W Academy were nearly all the sons of 
wealthy parents, and some of them, among whom was Jemson, 
were dunces enough to look down with a sort of disdain on a 
scholar who had to drive a cow. The sneers and jeers of 
Jemson, were accordingly often renewed. He once, on a 
plea that he did not like the odor of the barn, refused to sit 
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next to Hartly. Occasionally he would inquire after the cow’s 
health, pronouncing the word “keow,” after the manner of 
some of the country folks. 

With admirable good nature did Hartly bear all these silly 
attempts to wound and annoy him. I do not remember that 
he was even once betrayed into a look or word of angry retalia- 
tion. “I suppose, Hartly,” said Jemson, one day, “ 1 suppose 
your daddy means to make a milk man of you.” 

“ Why not ?” asked Hartly. 

*Q, nothing ; only don’t leave much water in the cans after 
you rinse them, that’s all!” 

The boys laughed, and Hartly, not in the least mortified, 
replied, ‘“‘ Never fear; if ever I should rise to be a milk man, 
I’ll give good measure and good milk.” 

The day after this conversation there was a public exhibi- 
tion, at which a number of ladies and gentlemen from neigh- 
boring cities were present. Prizes were awarded by the Prin- 
cipal of our Academy, and both Hartly and Jemson received a 
creditable number; for in respect to scholarship, these twe 
were about equal. After the ceremony of distribution, th 
Principal remarked that there was one prize, consisting of a 
gold medal, which was rarely awarded, not so much on account 
of its great cost, as because the instances were rare which 
rendered its bestowal proper. It was the prize for heroism. 
The last boy who received one was young Manners, who three 
years ago rescued the blind girl from drowning. 

The Principal then said that with their permission, he would 
relate a short story. “Not long since, some scholars wer 
flying a kite in the street, just as a poor boy on horseback rod: 
by on his way to mill. The horse took fright and threw th 
boy, injuring him so badly that he was carried home, and con 
fined some weeks to his bed. Of the scholors who had unin 
tentionally caused the disaster, none followed to learn the fat: 
of the wounded boy. There was one scholar, however, wh« 
had witnessed the accident from a distance, who not only wen‘ 
to make inquiries, but stayed to render services. 

This scholar soon learned that the wounded boy was the 
grandson of a poor widow, whose sole support consisted in sell- 
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ing the milk of a fine cow of which she was the owner. Alas! 
what could she now do? She was old and lame, and her 
grandson on whom she depended to drive the cow to pasture, 
was now on his back, helpless. ‘Never mind, good woman.’ 
said the scholar, ‘I can drive your cow!’ With blessings 
and thanks the old lady accepted his offer. 

But his kindness did not stop here. Money was wanted to 
get articles from the apothecary. ‘I have money that my 
mother sent me to buy a pair of boots with; but I can do with- 
out them for a while.’ 

‘QO, no,’ said the old lady; ‘I can’t consent to that; but 
there is a pair of cowhide boots that I bought for Henry, who 
can’t wear them. If you would only buy these, giving us what 
they cost, we should get along nicely.’ 

The scholar bought the boots, clumsy as they were, and has 
worn them up to this time. Well, when it was discovered by 
other boys of the Academy that our scholar was in the habit 
of driving a cow, he was assailed every day with laughter and 
ridicule. His cowhide boots in particular were made matter 
of mirth. But he kept on cheerfully and bravely day after 
day, never shunning observation, daily driving the widow’s 
cow, wearing his thick boots, contented in the thought that he 
was doing right, and caring not for all the jeers and sneers 
that could be uttered. He never undertook to explain why he 
drove a cow; for he was not inclined to make a vaunt of his 
charitable motives, and furthermore in his heart he had no 
sympathy with the false pride that could look with ridicule on 
any useful employment. It was by mere accident that his 
course of kindness and self-denial was yesterday discovered 
by his teacher. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I appeal to you, was there not 
true heroism in this boy’s conduct? Nay, Master Hartly, do 
not slink out of sight behind the black board! You are not 
afraid of ridicule, you must not be of praise. Come forth, 
Master Edward James Hartly, and let us see your honest face!” 

As Hartly, with blushing cheeks, made his appearance, what 
a round of applause, in which the whole company joined, spoke 
the general approbation of his conduct! The ladies stood 
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upon benches, and waved their handkerchiefs. The old men 
wiped the gathering moisture from the corners of their eyes, 
and clapped their hands. Those clumsy boots on Hartly’s 
feet seemed a prouder ornament than a crown would have been 
on his head. The medal was bestowed on him amid general 
acclamation. 

Let me tell a good thing of Jemson before I conclude. He 
was heartily ashamed of his ill-natured railery, and, after we 
were dismissed, he went with tears in his eyes and tendered 
his hand to Hartly, making a handsome apology for his past 
ill manners. “Think no more of it, my boy,” said Hartly, 
with delightful cordiality ; let us all go and have a ramble in 
the woods before we break up for vacation.” The boys, one 
and all, followed Jemson’s example ; and then we set forth, 
with huzzas into the woods. What a happy day it was. 


Witness. 


MY HUSBAND’S PATIENTS. 
NO. VIII. 
THE DEVOTED HUSBAND, 


BY MRS. MADELINE LESLIE. 


CHAPTER I, 


* Good night, father; good night, mother.” 

*‘ Don’t be out late, my dear. 

* Oh, no, mother, the singing-school is through at nine, and 
we shall come directly home.” Elizabeth turned back from the 
door, and approaching her mother with slight embarrassment, 
whispered, “ Please coax father to consent, and let me tell 
James when we return ; it will make him so happy.” 


The rather sad expression upon her mother’s face gave way 
to a smile as she looked at the blushing girl, and glanced from 
her to a young man standing near, who, conscious that some- 
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thing had been said which would greatly affect his “weal or 
woe,” stood tracing with the toe of his wide boot, the bright 
color which was ingeniously braided into the hearth-rug. 

In another minute the door was shut and the aged couple 
were alone. For a short time they sat in silence, the face of 
the mother again wore the pensive expression which had be- 
come almost habitual, and her husband, not feeling particularly 
cheerful himself, did not like to interrupt her meditations. At 
length, however, he said, “‘ Come, wife, don’t look so sad; if 
Mary could speak to us, she’d tell us she was far better off 
than when she was in this wicked world, for she is in the pres- 
ence of her Saviour, and beholds his glory. It won’t be long 
either, before you and I shall follow her. We’ve got most 
‘ through, wife, and we ought to be thankful that we have the 
promise of a mansion above. We shall see all our little ones 
when we reach that better land.” 

Tears flowed fast down the furrowed cheek of Mrs. Rand as 
her husband thus spoke ; but they soothed her excited feelings, 
and she replied, ‘* Yes, husband, we’ve almost lived out our 
allotted time, and I look forward with trust in my Saviour to 
the end of my journey, but our dear Mary was not the subject 
of my thoughts when you spoke. I was thinking of Eliza- 
beth.” 

“Of Elizabeth! why then look so sorrowful? The very 
thought of her makes my old heart glad. Why when I’m out 
in the field mowing or plowing, if my bones ache or I’m very 
weary, I just sit down on the stump of a tree and think of our 
Elizabeth, and the vision of her bright, happy face, her merry 
laugh, and more than all, of her love for her poor old father 
and mother, rests me a sight ; it’s better than meat and drink 
to me.” 

‘“‘ What shall you do, then, when she’s gone?” asked the 
mother mournfully, 

“ Well,” answered the father, swallowing a sob which strug- 
gled up from his full heart, “ we must make the best of it. 
James is a right clever fellow, and he loves our girl. Now 
that he’s calculated upon having her for so many years, I 
couldn’t make up my mind to tell him he must give her up.” 
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upon benches, and waved their handkerchiefs. The old men 
wiped the gathering moisture from the corners of their eyes, 
and clapped their hands. Those clumsy boots on Hartly’s 
feet seemed a prouder ornament than a crown would have been 
on his head. The medal was bestowed on him amid general 
acclamation. 

Let me tell a good thing of Jemson before I conclude. He 
was heartily ashamed of his ill-natured railery, and, after we 
were dismissed, he went with tears in his eyes and tendered 
his hand to Hartly, making a handsome apology for his past 
ill manners. “Think no more of it, my boy,” said Hartly, 
with delightful cordiality ; let us all go and have a ramble in 
the woods before we break up for vacation.” The boys, one 
and all, followed Jemson’s example; and then we set forth, 
with huzzas into the woods. What a happy day it was. 


Witness. 


MY HUSBAND’S PATIENTS. 
NO. VIIL 
THE DEVOTED HUSBAND. 
BY MRS. MADELINE LESLIE. 


CHAPTER I, 


* Good night, father ; good night, mother.” 

* Don’t be out late, my dear. 

‘Oh, no, mother, the singing-school is through at nine, and 
we shall come directly home.” Elizabeth turned back from the 
door, and approaching her mother with slight embarrassment, 
whispered, “ Please coax father to consent, and let me tell 
James when we return ; it will make him so happy.” 

The rather sad expression upon her mother’s face gave way 
to a smile as she looked at the blushing girl, and glanced from 
her to a young man standing near, who, conscious that some- 
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thing had been said which would greatly affect his “ weal or 
woe,” stood tracing with the toe of his wide boot, the bright 
color which was ingeniously braided into the hearth-rug. 

In another minute the door was shut and the aged couple 
were alone. For a short time they sat in silence, the face of 
the mother again wore the pensive expression which had be- 
come almost habitual, and her husband, not feeling particularly 
cheerful himself, did not like to interrupt her meditations. At 
length, however, he said, ‘“* Come, wife, don’t look so sad; if 
Mary could speak to us, she’d tell us she was far better off 
than when she was in this wicked world, for she is in the pres- 
ence of her Saviour, and beholds his glory. It won’t be long 
either, before you and I shall follow her. We've got most 
‘ through, wife, and we ought to be thankful that we have the 
promise of a mansion above. We shall see all our little ones 
when we reach that better land.” 

Tears flowed fast down the furrowed cheek of Mrs. Rand as 
her husband thus spoke ; but they soothed her excited feelings, 
and she replied, ‘“* Yes, husband, we’ve almost lived out our 
allotted time, and I look forward with trust in my Saviour to 
the end of my journey, but our dear Mary was not the subject 
of my thoughts when you spoke. I was thinking of Eliza- 
beth.” 

“Of Elizabeth! why then look so sorrowful? The very 
thought of her makes my old heart glad. Why when I’m out 
in the field mowing or plowing, if my bones ache or I’m very 
weary, I just sit down on the stump of a tree and think of our 
Elizabeth, and the vision of her bright, happy face, her merry 
laugh, and more than all, of her love for her poor old father 
and mother, rests me a sight ; it’s better than meat and drink 
to me.” 


‘“‘ What shall you do, then, when she’s gone?” asked the 
mother mournfully, 

** Well,” answered the father, swallowing a sob which strug- 
gled up from his full heart, “ we must make the best of it. 
James is a right clever fellow, and he loves our girl. Now 
that he’s calculated upon having her for so many years, I 
couldn’t make up my mind to tell him he must give her up.” 
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But, husband, wouldn’t it be better for them to wait a little 
longer ? What can we do without her?” 

“Do you remember what neighbor Gray’s wife told your 
mother the evening we had that famous quilting in the old red 
house? ‘It’s the way of the world,’ says she, ‘and seripter 
sanctions it ; a man shall leave father and mother and cleave 
to his wife, and if it’s right for him it’s right for her, too.’ 
When I get clear down about Elizabeth’s leaving us, I think 0’ 
that, and remember that we shouldn’t a thought ’twas right for 
anybody to have kept putting us off from year to year. But, 
wife, I’ve been a thinking this ere subject over and over nights 
for more’n a fortnight, and I’ve about come to the conclusion to 
set off half my farm and give James a clear deed of it, pro- 
vided he’ll agree to fix up them north rooms and live here.” 

“ Oh, husband!” almost screamed Mrs. Rand, her face radi- 
ant with joy. 

‘** Yes,” continued the good old man,“ we are growing old 
and shall soon need somebody to take care of us, and I’ve pret- 
ty nigh made up my mind to do it.” 

An hour after, when Klizabeth returned from singing-school, 
and James loitered near the door while she ran in to ascertain 
if there were any good news for him, Mr. Rand called out from 
the bed-room, “ Elizabeth, tell James as soon as he’s milked in 
the morning to take a walk over here, ’cause I want to see him 
on business, and tell him not to be frightened ’cause its nothing 
alarmin’.”’ 

I cannot stop to tell of the whispering at the door, nor how 
the young man’s heart beat as he walked home cheered by the 
words of her he loved, “I know ’twas something pleasant by 
the way father spoke,” nor will I relate his thoughts during 
that long sleepless night, suffice it to say, Brindle and her as- 
sociates were treated the next morning to a very early break- 
fast, and, after being milked, were sent forth to enjoy the 
beauties of a glorious sunrise, so that the young man reached 
Rand farm about half an hour before the owner had left his 
bed. But Elizabeth considered this a most fortunate occur- 
rence, for by means of his assistance, she too soon finished her 
morning labors, and returned to the house in season to hear 
what her father had to say. 
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The young people were overjoyed at the plan, and after con- 
sultation with the father and mother of James, the carpenter 
and mason were called in to make some slight alterations in the 
part of the house which was to be given up to them. The 
north parlor was to be newly painted and papered, and a door 
cut from the entry into a large cheese room, which was now to 
be converted into a kitchen, and such other improvements made 
as the young people might suggest. 

All this was in the month of August, and the wedding was 
appointed for Thanksgiving day. In answer to James’ look of 
dismay when she mentioned so distant a time, Elizabeth blush- 
ingly replied that she couldn’t get ready a moment sooner ; and 
one who had witnessed the bustle that commenced at the quiet 
farm house, would have supposed that three months at least, 
would have been requisite to restore order. 

When the carpenters were fairly at work, and Elizabeth had 
fully expressed her wishes to them, she started for the city to 
be absent three days, for the purchase of articles too numerous 
to mention. She went directly to the house of her aunt, and 
carried on her purchases under her direction. 

James was awaiting her at the tavern at the time appointed 
for her return, with her father’s covered wagon, to take her 
home, a distance of nearly two miles. He was rather shy of 
her at first, for her three days in the city on such important 
business as the spending of fifty dollars, had given her an air 
of confidence and smartness which quite awed him. But as 
soon as they were out of sight of the crowd around the stage 
coach, he said, “* There, Elizabeth, those three days were the 
longest that I ever see. Nothing goes well when you’re away. 
It didn’t seem right somehow, to have the sun shining and the 
birds singing, when I was so dull without you.” 

Oh, Elizabeth! how could you answer so coolly, when the 
thought that you were so dear to the large, warm, honest heart 
beating by your side, quickened every pulse in your body, and 
sent the tell-tale blood to your cheeks ? 

** You'll soon be used to it,” she answered with assumed in- 
difference, “ for I must go again, and aunt says ’twill take me 
all of a week to get my things, for I haven’t bought a dollar’s 
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worth of my furniture, and aunt has given me a silk dress on 
condition I'll come there and have it made up in Boston style.” 

James sighed as he wondered what the city aunt would think 
of so awkward, ungainly a fellow as he thought himself to be, 

Weeks and months flew by, amid the hurry of’ preparation 
for so great an event as the marriage and settlement of their 
only child. Mr. Rand had been to Squire Jason, on the hill, 
and the legal instruments were all prepared conveying to James 
Choate the farm bounded thus and so, together with half the 
farm-house thereupon. The neat parlor with its gay carpet, a 
present, also, from the city aunt, and its row of nice, cane 
seated chairs, the closets with the shining dishes, the clothes 
press where the new silk hung side by side with a very suspi- 
cious looking garment in the form of a coat, all were in readi- 
ness for their new master and mistress. 

James came and went, smiling and coloring up to his ears, but 
somehow not feeling so much at home in the new parlor as in the 
spacious kitchen where the familiar settle held out its arms as to 
an old friend. He was impatient for the time when h® could 
have Elizabeth all to himself, for now there was so much to be 
done, and so many neighbors at the farm helping to quilt, or to 
knit one more comforter, that for a fortnight he had hardly found 
time to tell her how grateful he was to his Father in Heaven, 
who had given him so dear a friend, and the prospect of so 
pleasant a home ; or how humble and ashamed he often felt 
that he was no more worthy of her, knowing as he did, that 
both Seth Hasen, at the great store by the tavern, and the win- 
ter schoolmaster, had been refused her hand. On the evening 
in question, he had come to make some final arrangements for 
the wedding, for it now wanted but one week to Thanksgiving. 

Tn the first place,” said Elizabeth, “ you must call and in- 
vite Parson Green, or he may engage to go out of town.” 

Poor James! the bare idea of asking the minister to come 
and marry him, made the perspiration start from every pore in 
his body. Ever since the wedding-day had been appointed, the 
poor, bashful youth had trembled as he thought of the dread 
ceremonies through which he was to pass before he could claim 
Elizabeth as his own ; but the idea had never occurred to him 
that he must invite the parson. 
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Little suspecting the cause of the silence of her lover, Eliza- 
beth went on to mention a variety of matters which came under 
her own department, such as the making a loaf of bride-cake, 
putting up curtains, etc. 

« And I,” said James, “ have a couple of loads of wood to 
haul and a new hen-coop to make; but, Elizabeth,” he added 
in a distressed voice, “ couldn’t I get somebody to do the job 
with Parson Green? I’d rather plough the toughest piece I 
ever see.” 

“Why?” said she, laughing merrily, “I hope you’re not 
ashamed of me.” 

Dread of the formidable business of the evening, entirely 
took away the appetite of the young man through the next day, 
but, with the courage of a martyr, at sundown he donned his 
Sunday suit and proceeded to the parsonage. “It will take 
but a moment,” he thought, “ and then I can go down to the 
farm easy in mind.” 

The clergyman was in his study where his young son ushered 
the visitor and left him to his fate. At the end of an hour the 
good man began to manifest a little curiosity to know the busi- 
ness which had brought his young parishioner to make him so 
lengthy a call. The whole subject of crops and weather had 
been,thoroughly discussed. Then the new singing-school was 
brought forward, and James agreed with his pastor that the 
appointment of Seth Hasen for a chorister was judicious. At 
length the devoted clergyman feared his friend had met with 
some discouragements in his spiritual progress, and now, he 
imagined “ I am right,” for James, who had been growing more 
and more reserved, entered with interest into conversation of a 
religious nature. But when, after receiving gratefully, much 
kind advice, he made no motion to depart, but only seerfied the 
more embarrassed, Mr. Green was at a greater loss than before. 

In the meantime, poor James sat twirling his hat, which he 
refused to lay down on his entrance, upon the plea of being 
“in something of a hurry,” and he grew very red in the face, 
sometimes making up his mind to go home and write to the 
parson, and then thinking “ ’twould take me all of a week to 
prepare such an epistle ;” sometimes calling himself a fool to 
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be so afraid, and then wishing he were a thousand miles off, 
until in his desperation, he started up from his chair, saying, 
“ T guess I must gu, I didn’t calculate on staying so long, but 
I was afraid you might be out of town, and I’ve brought you 
an invitation for Thanksgiving evening.” 

“Thank you,” replied Mr. Green quietly. 

“ And Elizabeth told me to invite your wife and all the fam- 
ily,” added the young mati, while the blood seemed actually 
ready to start out of his face. 

Mr. Green now began to have an inkling of the truth. 
“ Ah!” said he, “ there’s to be a wedding, is there? I sup- 
pose, then, I’m to go to Mr. Rand’s. I understood you, it was 
your mother who was to have the company.” 

““T suppose so,” answered James, “and they calculate on 
seeing you all there.” 

Thanksgiving day dawned clear and bright. The ground 
was covered with a light fall of snow, which, upon the founda- 
tion of well-frozen earth, promised fine sleighing. Mr. James 
Choate arose early, and after an introduction of his successor 
to the office he had filled in his father’s stable and farm-y 
gathered together and packed into his chest what few article 
belonging to him remained about the house. A new trunk, 
well filled with shirts, flannels and stockings from his mether, 
together with four new linen bosoms, stitched and ironed by 
the skilful hands of his sister Kate, had been already conveyed 
to his new abode, and were laid neatly in the chest of drawers 
appropriated to their use. Then the young man waited rather 
impatiently for breakfast to be placed upon the table. 

“ Come, James,” said his mother, “ this is your last meal at 
home, I hope you don’t begrudge me the time to make it 
ready.” 

“ No, mother,” he replied springing to her side ; “ here, let 
me pare these potatoes for you. I reckon you'll miss me some, 
and if ever you or father need a helping hand, I shall be ready. 
You know ’tisn’t my way to say much, but I aint the boy to 
‘forget all you’ve done for me.” After a moment he added, 
** Elizabeth told me last night, that her father said, ’twas every 
thing for her to marry into such a steady family. He said he’d 
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rather have her connected with the son of godly parents, who 
had brought up their child to fear the Lord, than to have a king 
for a son-in-law.” 

Mrs. Choate turned hastily away, to wipe a tear from her 
eye with the corner of her apron, and answered, “ There, did 
he say that? *T'was kind of him, anyhow. Well, I hope, my 
boy, you'll be a good son to them, and a kind husband to Eliz- 
abeth. It’s a great thing for you to get such a wife, and have 
such asetting out. There’s not a young man in town but would 
be glad to stand in your place to-night.” 

‘| know it, mother,” and the young bridegroom’s breast 
heaved from the intensity of his emotions. After laying down 
the knife and wiping the perspiration from his forehead, he 
added, “ If God gives me strength and grace to do it, I mean 
to show her, and her parents too, that I’m not ungrateful.” 

Having breakfasted and joined with the family in their morn- 
ing devotions, during which the dear son, about to leave the 
parental roof, was earnestly commended to the care of a cove- 
nant-keeping God, James harnessed the horse into the sleigh, 
and having kissed his mother and sister, and again reminded 
them to “ come early, very early,” (for Kate was to be brides- 
maid,) he carried his chest to the door, and, with the help of 
the young man who was to accompany him and bring back the 
sleigh, lifted it in and drove away to his new home. 

In the newly furnished north room, the wedding guests were 
all assembled. There stood Mr. Choate, the groom, and his 
really pretty bride, decked in the Boston silk with its new 
fashioned bodice and straight sleeves. By their side was 
Katy and the schoolmaster, who found much more favor in her 
eyes than in those of her new sister. Opposite them stood 
their beloved pastor, whom old and young regarded with fond 
respect, while the sides of the room were lined with chairs 
brought from every part of the house, and oceupied by rela- 
tives and friends. 

This hour has been contemplated with dread by the bashful 
James, but in the all-engrossing interest and solemnity-of the 
occasion, he has forgotten every thing save that he is now about 
to ratify in public the vows he has heretofore made, to love and 
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cherish through all the checkered scenes of this mortal life, 
the dear one standing by his side. Unnoticing, or wholly in- 
different to the earnest gaze from the many eyes fixed upon 
him, the young man, with a countenance expressive of high and 
noble resolves, dedicates himself renewedly, first to his Maker, 
and then to the promotion of her welfare and happiness who 
has so lovingly given him the best affections of her young heart. 
As the reverend pastor pronounced them “ man and wife,” the 
idea that he was, henceforth, to be her protector as well as 
friend, caused the tears to start to his eyes, and a gush of ten- 
derness to thrill his whole being, as, with a respectful pressure 
of her hand, which she was about to withdraw from his, he 
placed it on his arm. The benediction has been pronouneed, 
and now the aged father and mother of Elizabeth come up to 
salute her, and bless her who alone of all their dear ones have 
been left to them. 

Then follow the parents of the groom. “ You did well, my 
boy,” whispered his mother with an approving nod, “ and made 
your old mother’s heart glad.” 

After the young people had followed the example of their 
elders, and sundry smiles and jokes had passed between them, 
the door leading to the spacious kitchen was thrown open, and 
along table was discovered loaded with the most tempting 
viands, in the midst of which was a large, beautifully frosted 
and decorated bride-cake. 

Of these good things both young and old appeared nothing 
loth to partake, and with the assistance of the young men the 
chairs were brought from the parlor, and all were soon seated 
at the table. 

Poor James ! Now he became fully alive to the awkwardness 
of his situation. Seated with his bride in a conspicuous place 
near the head of the table, and being made the incessant sub- 
ject of jokes and remarks, during the discussion of the ample 
repast, he became more and more confused, was constantly 
vbliged to resort to his handkerchief to wipe the perspiration, 
which stood in drops upon his forehead, and heartily wished 
his friends would take some more private opportunity to ex 
press their congratulations and kind wishes. 
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CHAPTER II, 


Two years have passed since the scenes related in the fore- 
going chapter. It is now August. The afternoon is intensely 
hot, while scarcely a breath of air is stirring. Mrs. Rand is 
seated in her neat kitchen, and presents the very picture of 
rural comfort. Let us enter and renew our acquaintance with 
her. The sun which is so cheerful a visitor to the aged people 
during the early part of the day, has gone on in his daily march, 
and now shines upon the opposite side of the house ; the blinds 
are closed, the yellow painted floor swept so carefully that not 
one speck of dust can be seen; the chimney is concealed by a 
huge pitcher filled with asparagus and phlox ; the small stand, 
on which for years has laid the sacred law of the household, is 
in its place in the corner, and near it, seated in a low rocking- 
chair, whose musical creaking has soothed many a babe to sleep, 
sits the good old lady whom we have come to visit. Her neat- 
ly frilled cap, with its broad band of black ribbon, her short 
white loose dress over a black skirt, show that in her dress she 
studies comfort rather than fashion. With her foot upon the 
rocker of a cradle, and her steel-bowed glasses upon the end 
of her nose, the aged dame alternately reads a few lines from 
her favorite paper or imitates the example of Master Jimmy in 
the cradle, and the large tabby lying asleep on the rug at her 
side. 

In the-meantime, the young mother has taken an umbrella to 
shield her from the scorching rays of the sun, and gone out 
into the orchard behind the house, to gather a bowl of black- 
berries for tea, At the end of the orchard is a meadow, and 
there her husband and father are at work pitching into the 
wagon their last load of hay. 

Having filled her bowl, Elizabeth turned for a moment to- 
ward the meadow to ascertain how soon they would have fin- 
ished, when she was surprised to see the hired boy, who was 
raking after the cart, leave his work and come running toward 
the house. She was too far to distinguish objects distinctly, 
but supposing that he had been sent by her husband for a fresh 
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supply of sweetened water, she walked slowly toward him. As 
soon as he saw her, he made signs for her to approach quickly, 
and called out when near enough for her to hear, ** Ohy Miss 
Choate, your father’s in a fit, and your husband and Mr. Saun- 
ders are bringing him home!” 

Elizabeth grew very pale, and had a faint feeling at. her 
heart, but the necessity for immediate action conquered this, 
and only stopping for one earnest glance toward the figures of 
two men who were bearjng the insensible body toward her, she 
darted forward to the house. Mrs. Rand had sunk into a pro- 
found sleep, but Elizabeth quickly roused her, saying, ‘ Mother, 
father is not well, and James is assisting him home.” 

So suddenly awakened, the poor old lady started up as if 
she supposed herself under the influence of some frightful 
dream, while her daughter flew to the bed-room, and saw that 
every thing was prepared for him to be placed upon the bed. 
She then begged her mother to be calm, and ran out to meet 
her husband. 

The countenance of the good patriarch indeed resembled 
death, as his dutiful son bore him gently across the neat kitch- 
en, and placed him upon his lowly couch. As he lay wholly 
insensible, Mrs. Rand threw herself upon the bed beside him 
with passionate exclamations of grief, and necessity alone pre- 
vented her daughter from following her example, the noise hay- 
ing awaked the baby and the young mother being obliged to 
restrain her manifestations of sorrow and attend to his wants, 
so that upon James devolved the duty, first of sending the boy 
on horseback for the doctor, and then of doing all that could 
be done for the poor sufferer. With the tenderness of a wo- 
man, he bathed the cold, damp brow, untied his neckhandker- 
chief and chafed his hands, ever and anon bending down his 
ear to listen to his feeble breathing. 

Fortunately the messenger met the physician, and, sooner 
than they had reason to expect, he entered the room. Mrs. 
Rand arose from her humble posture at his entrance, and with 
tears unconsciously flowing down her cheeks, caught his hand 
led him to the bed and whispered, “‘ Oh, doctor, do save him! 
I can’t be left alone! ” 
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Doctor Bond soon ascertained that his patient was suffering 
from an attack of paralysis, and resorted to the most vigorous 
treatment, which soon resulted in his being restored to partial 
consciousness. In the course of a few hours he recognized 
each one of the anxious faces bent so lovingly over him, and 
smiled but could not speak. 

The following day he evidently considered himself dying, 
and it was really affecting to witness his efforts to articulate 
some parting words. At length they understood that he wished 
to hear a few verses from his favorite Psalm, and James read 
aloud, beginning, “‘ The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want,” 
the good old man listening as if his very soul were drinking in 
the consoling truths. 

During the second night he lay in such a deep stupor, breath 
ing very heavily, that the physician was hastily summoned, as 
his friends feared he was dying. But by the application of 
powerful draughts to his feet, and a blister at the back of his 
neck, he again revived, and was able to take a few spoonsful of 
nourishment. 

The next day, as his afflicted wife and children were by his 
side, he opened his eyes, and looking with the utmost tender- 
ness upon her who for forty-two years had shared with him 
life’s joys and sorrows, he feebly murmured, in broken accents, 
“ T’m—going—home. Jesus—will bring you safely there!” 
“ Don’t mourn for me,” he added later, “‘ my Saviour will be 
with me through the dark valley. I’m full of peace and joy 
here,” laying his right hand upon his breast. 

At night, finding himself alone for one moment with his du- 
tiful son-in-law, he said, “ James, you have been a good son to 
me. I leave her to your care. Be gentle with her, for she 
will be lonely, and so will Elizabeth, too. She is a good girl, 
and I’ve often thanked God for giving her so kind a husband.” 

Poor James! Through the long days and nights since his 
good father-in-law fell fainting over his rake in the field, he had 
scarcely left his side. It was he who so gently raised him in 
his bed, smoothed his pillows, administered his medicine, and 
fed him with what simple drink he was able to swallow. Above 
all, it was James who, while his own heart was swelling with 
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grief, spoke words of comfort to the invalid, pointing him to 
the blessed land he appeared about to enter. It was James, 
also, who soothed the hopeless sorrow of the aged wife, and by 
cheerful tones sought to allay the almost frantic grief of the 
weeping daughter. He seemed all at once endowed with qual- 
ities they never knew he possessed, so calm — so self-relying 
—so gentle and efficient had he become in the performance pf 
the new duties which had devolved upon him. 

But in that midnight hour, when he bent over the aged man 
who had been to him so loving a father, and received what he 
supposed might be his last charge and his last benediction,-he 
was wholly overcome. He covered his face with his hands, 
while his whole frame shook withemotion. He realized what a 
friend was about to be taken from them, and at: the same time 
he resolved by the grace of God, to fulfil the solemn trust re 
posed in him ; to be a dutiful son, and an affectionate husband, 
to the afflicted wife and daughter. 

Mrs. Rand, as we have seen at the commencement of our 
story, was rather of a melancholy temperament. Having been 
deprived, by death, of one after another of her children, until 
only Elizabeth remained, she was apt to indulge in feelings of 
gloom and despondence, from which it required all her hus 
band’s native hopefulness to arouse her. Her daughter inher 
ited this tendency, and, during her father’s sickness, even after 
the physician began to give hope that he might partially recov- 
er, could never be induced to share her husband’s cheerful trust 
that all things would be ordered for their good. 

Though reduced to the feebleness of an infant, yet it was not 
the will of God that this good man should yet be permitted to 
enter upon his reward. He was to live a few years longer, 
and be made perfect through suffering. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


~ 
The man who returns good for evil, is as a tree which ren 
ders its shade and its fruit even to those who cast stones at it. 


Ten poor men can sleep tranquilly upon a mat; but two 
kings are not able to live at peace in a quarter of the world. 





THE EARLY CRAWFORD PEACH. 


CRAWFORD PEACH. 
EDITORIAL. 


Durine this month, the first fruits of Autumn are gathered. 
The apple, pear, plum and peach begin to delight the eye and 
to gratify the taste. Of these divine gifts, we present our 
readers with a colored engraving of an excellent variety of the 
peach, a fruit known to botanists by the name of Amygdalus 
Persica, or Persica vulgaris, and supposed to have been origi- 
nally found in Persia or China. 

From those countries the peach tree was introduced into 
Italy, in the reign of Claudius, thence into England about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and thence into this country 
about a century later. The plant is more delicate and tender 
than many other fruit-bearing shrubs and trees, flourishing in 
a congenial soil, and with good cultivation, about two scores 
of years. 

It requires a rich, silicious loam, and in the cold climate of 
New England, a warm southern aspect. In the Middle States 
it grows luxuriantly and bears abundantly. The peach orchards 
of New Jersey and Delaware present a scene of natural beauty 
unsurpassed in the season of florescence and of ripe fruit. To 
sail down the Delaware river, and look far as the eye can see, 
upon these trees in full bloom, or bending beneath the burden 
of blushing fruit, is like passing through a fairy land, or 
ranging over Elysian fields. 

The owners of some of those vast orchards realize hundreds 
and thousands of dollars from their annual peach-crop. They 
send the fruit by steam-boats and rail-cars, to all our large 
towns and cities, where it finds a ready market, and is admired 
in its natural state, as a dessert, and in pies and pastry. It 
was formerly distilled into brandy, and is still dried in large 
quantities, for winter-use. The famous peach-water, so much 
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admired for flavoring articles of delicate cookery, is distilled 
not from the fruit, put from the green leaf. 

The tree is easily propagated from the stone, or by grafting, 
and begins to bear the third or fourth year. We reserve the 
arts of cultivation, the diseases to which it is subject, the in- 
sects which infest it, and various other topics, for future con- 
sideration. 

There are many varieties of this fruit. Downing notices 
seventy-nine in his Fruits and Fruit-trees of America; and to 
this number more recent writers have made considerable addi- 
tions. It is not very uncommon to notice a hundred or more 
varieties in the catalogues of nurserymen, when probably a 
quarter part of that number would embrace all that are valu- 
able and very worthy of cultivation. The American Pomolog- 
ical Society have admitted only ten to their list of fruits wor- 
thy of general cultivation. These may be found on the sixty- 
fourth page of our preceding volume. 

Among them is the variety named at the head of this article, 
and here delineated and described on account of its general 
popularity and cultivation. It was produced by William Craw. 
ford, Esq., of Middletown, New Jersey, whose name it bears, 
Mr. Hovey, in his Fruits of America, Vol. I., p. 29, says: “ Its 
remarkable beauty and very large size, its earliness and pro- 
ductiveness, its rich color and fine form, as well as its melting 
flesh and luscious flavor, place it first among the, yellow-fleshed 
peaches.” 

The tree is a thrifty grower and a free bearer. Its flowers 
are rather small, and its leaves narrow and long, with globose 
glands. Its fruit is large, oblong, depress at the base, with a 
prominent and protruded apex, and a shallow suture. Its skin 
is yellow, with a rosy cheek and small red dots; its flesh is 
also yellow with a reddish tinge near the stone ; its juice, which 
is abundant, is sweet and delicious. It ripens the first of this 
month. 


A man passes for asage when he seeks for wisdom ; but if he 
thinks he has found it he is a fool. 





ETERNITY. 
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[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN.] 


Eternity! eternity ! 
How long art thou, eternity ? 
Yet swifty, time sweeps on to thee— 
Swift as the steed to victory, 
The flying post, the speeding bark, 
The arrow hasting to the mark. 


Eternity ! eternity! 
How long art thou, eternity ? 
As on a sphere no eye may scan, 
Or where it ends, or where began ; 
Eternity ! within thy round, 
Nor spring nor issue can be found. 


Eternity! eternity ! 
How long art thou, eternity ? 
Within a circle hidest thou, 
Whose center is a constant now, 
Whose circuit is perpetual never, 
Receding ever and for ever. 


Eternity! eternity! 
How long art thou, eternity ? 
A swallow might be tasked to drain 
The world’s huge substance, hill and plain, 
Fach thousand years a single grain ; 
Yet wouldst thou then as now remain. 


Eternity! eternity! 

How long art thou, eternity ? 
Though ocean’s sands and drops we count, 
The fraction of the whole amount ; 

The mighty cycles of thine age, 
No calculus could ever guage. 


Eternity ! eternity! 
How long art thou, eternity ? 
Mortal! as long as God shall be, 
As long as hell’s deep misery, 
As long as heavenly raptures glow — 
An endless bliss! an endless woe! 





A SIMILE.——-NO HOME, 


A SIMILE., 
BY PROF, LONGFELLOW. 


Slowly, slowly up the wall 

Steals the sunshine, steals the shade ; 
Evening damps began to fall, 

Evening shadows are displayed. 
Round me, o’er me, everywhere, 

All the sky is grand with clouds, 
And athwart the evening air 

Wheel the swallows home in crowds. 
Shafts of sunshine from the west 

Paint the dusky windows red ; 
Darker shadows, deeper rest 

Underneath and overhead. 
Darker, darker, and more wan 

In my breast the shadows fall ; 
Upward steals the life of man, 

As the sunshine from the wall. 
From the wall into the sky, 

From the roof along the spire ; 
Ah, the souls of saints that die 

Are but sunbeams lifted higher. 


IOME, 


To those who dwell in the sunny atmosphere of a pleasant 
home, no two words in the language are so full of sorrowful 
meaning as these. Their casual mention sends an icy chill 
through the frame, and oppresses the spirit with a strange, 
overpowering sense of loneliness and desolation. 

“T have nohome!” What ahost of mournful thoughts that 
brief sentence awakens! No roof to shelter the weary one 
when he seeks a refuge from the storms of misfortune ; no fire- 
side where he can bask in the genial glow of sweet influences ; 
no household band to welcome him cordially, when other friends 
prove false, or hover around his pillow, when his frame is racked 
with pain, and his brain thronged with delirious fancies. 
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Oh, sad, indeed, is this, and from the depths of our soul we 
sympathize with those on whom such a lot has fallen. But, 
most of all, we pity the young who have no home. They 
“ gather their courage about them as a garment,” and go forth 
into the cold pitiless world. To many such, life is a warfare ; 
they are forced to struggle against wind and tide ; to surmount 
obstacles a thousand fold more formidable than the Hill of Dif- 
ficulty, which frowned on Bunyan’s wayworn pilgrim ; to turn 
a deaf ear to syren voices, which would lure them into the 
snares of error. Often they grow faint by the way and sink 
down in despair ; but “ Hope, that gentlest astrologer,” mur- 
murs such bright prophecies that they once more move on. 

To those, who are thus situated, we would fain offer a few 
words of encouragement. Do not despond, however gloomy 
your prospects may be; remember that good old proverb, “ It 
is always darkest just before day.” Have faith that light will 
yet break upon you. Do not look earthward for support in 
your trial, but learn to trustin God. Then a glorious morning 
will dawn on your night of care and sorrow, and when the 
“silver cord” shall have been severed, you will dwell forever 
in a heaveniy home. 


Ghitor’s Mliscellang. 


BIBLICAL NOTES. 


1 John 3:9. ‘* Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin ; 


for his seed remaineth in him: and he cannot sin, because he is born 
of God.” 


These words are as precious gems in a casket of such curious con- 
struction that no ordinary skill is requisite to open it. They are like 
the communications on an ancient roll which starts the inquiry, 
“ Who will break the seal, unwind and read that we may understand ?”’ 
Their interpretation is attended with difficulty. What is their true 


import? They are evidently spoken of a genuine Christian, of one 
“born of God.” 
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But do they mean that such a person never sins in thought, word 
or deed? Who, then, can believe himself a Christian? ‘“ For there is 
no man that liveth and sinneth not.” ‘“ If wesay we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truthis notin us.” Even Paul counted not 
himself to have attained, neither to be already perfect ; but he strove 
after higher attainments in holiness, knowledge, usefulness and hap- 


piness. Ifa man sins once or occasionally after regeneration, does he 


thereby cut himself off from all participation in the kingdom of the 
Redeemer? Et ery Christian ought to be holy as God is holy ; but the 
fact is that few or none are so. The best of saints are beset with 
temptation and burdened with sin. They pursue the path of life as 
the lame walk, limping and halting. They are soldiers fighting the 
good fight of faith, athletes ‘* wrestling not against flesh and blood, 
but against principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places.” 
They are renewed only in part, and that partis asa grain of mustard 
seed. The leaven is working, but portions of the old lump still re- 
main unleavened. 

If, then, these words do not import the sinlessness of believers, 
do they mean that what we should call sinsin other men are not such in 
them? Is the gospel a ministration of unrighteousness? Does mur- 
der committed by Christian hands become mere homicide? Faith 
does not make void the law. ‘* How shall we that are dead to sin 


> From the conduct and lives of men, we 


live any longer therein ?’ 
deduce their characters; and what we call good or evil in one, we 
pronounce so in all. 

sut if these words do not express the sinlessness of the regenerate, 
if they contain no apology for the faults and transgressions of be- 
lievers, is their meaning that Christians do not commit some sins in 
which others indulge? —for instance, that they are not guilty of 
apostacy, profaneness, backsliding, idolatry and blasphemy? But 
are there not thousands not chargeable with these who make no pre- 
tension to regeneration and spiritual religion, while others possess 
both who have been guilty of them and other similar transgressions. 
Who would dare to affirm that all the irresolute, fickle and timid 
have perished, who in seasons of persecution, to avoid the rack, the 
stake and other engines of torture, abjured the Christian faith? Did 
not Peter deny his Lord, and even curse and swear? And how 
often the prophets warned Israel against backsliding and idolatry? 
"The piety of Christians may languish for a season, and thus create 
occasion for a revival, a renewal of first love and a return to first 
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—_—___---_-—-----'-"XY' ‘—_—.n nk eee — 
works. Itis grace which keeps: them from perpetual backsliding. 
Even blasphemy against the Son of God may be forgiven them. But 
such sins are not here the subject of discourse. 
What, then, is the exact thought contained in these words @ Is it 
erate do not sin in the same MANNER as the unregener- 
Where is the difference # Both sin heartily, transgressing the 
.w, and opposing the same eternal love. 30th incur the pen- 
of a violated law. Is one a Christian and the other a sinner? 
This is a difference in the antecedents of the crime. Does one relent 
while the other does not? This is a difference in its consequents. 
Does one sin habitually and the other only occasionally ? This again 
is merely a difference in the circumstances, the frequency of the 
offence, while siz still remains to be accounted for, and which is as 
truly charg ible to the one as to the other. Suppose two men get 
intoxicated; one, every day; the other, only once a month or on 
ial oceasions. Do you pronounce the first an inebriate and the 


1asober man? No; youcall them both drunkards. Why 
. 7? 


then, should you denominate the unregenerate who frequently or 
\ 7 s 1 ) 


transgress the law, sinners, and say of a regenerate man 


1 


that he does *“* not commit sin,”’ or even that he “ cannot sin.” 
It is doubtless true that the regenerate do not sin as others do. 
But is this the truth and the whole truth here conveyed? The ex- 

ns just quoted seem to imply more. 

» also do the reasons assigned for them, These are, first, that a 
Christian is ** born of God,” literally begotten of God, formed 
from him, more or less in his likeness, partaking of his spiritual na- 
ture and life; secondly, * his seed remaineth in him,” the seed of 


vorm nf +h 


nature, the vitalizing principle of spiritual 


, that called by whatever name which makes him a child of God, 


that which in all its essential qualities, is opposed to every form and 
| ’ 


lev fsin. This germ grows till it becomes a tree, till sanctifi- 
cation is completed and glorification begins. 

This view of the passage is supported by the context where the 

trasted with the unregenerate, the children of God 

the devil, in respect to parentage, nature, works, 

nt and future. The idea here amplified and 

- the fact here accounted for, was introduced in 

sixth verse, where the writer says, ‘‘ Whosoever abideth in him 

sinneth not: whosoever sinneth, hath not seen him, neither know 


7 


To remain in fellowship with Christ and to! persevere in sin 
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are things incompatible and irreconcilable, as really so as to dwell 
in light and yet abide in darkness ; for Christ came to take away sin 
and to provide for our deliverance from it. Hence they who are in 
Christy who have his spirit and in proportion as they possess it, are 
separate from sin. 

Then we have the negative form of the same sentiment, a denial 
to those who persevere in sin of all spiritual discernment and knowl- 
edge of Christ. He is not their model; they have neither seen him 
nor known him. Of this, the existence and prevalence of sin are a 
proof. These two tendencies, the one to holiness and the other to 
sin, evince character and shew allegiance either to God as his dear 
children, or to the devil as his offspring and servants. Then follows 
the text on which we are commenting. 

But other passages of Scripture favor this interpretation. These 
words of Peter are of similar import, ‘‘ Seeing ye have purified your 
souls in obeying the truth through the Spirit unto unfeigned love of 
the brethren, see that ye love one another with a pure heart fer- 
_ vently : Being born again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorrupt- 
ible, by the word of God, which liveth and abideth forever.” The 
thought is the same, though the argument is different; here from 
effects to their cause, there from the cause to its effects. Here purity 
of heart exhibited by obedience and brotherly love is traced to its 
source, regeneration, the seminal principle of spiritual life, nourished 
by the word and ordinances of God living und remaining forever, a 
principle “not corruptible,” material and mortal like that by which 
we sprang from our natural parents, “ but incorruptible,” spiritual 
and immortal like the nature of God, by whose Spirit we are formed 
anew and to whom we cry “ Abba Father.” To this the apostle 
traces the holiness of Christians. Among similar passages We may 
specify those which contrast the flesh with the spirit, the works of one 
with the fruits of the other; those also which treat of the change from 
nature to grace by the figure of a regeneration, of a new birth, of a 
new creation, of a transition from darkness to light, of an ingraft- 
ment, and of a resurrection. 

Consider one of these, ingraftment. ‘If some of the branches be 
broken off, and thou being a,wild olive-tree, wert grafted in among 
them, and with them partakest of the root and fatness of the olive- 
tree, boast not against the branches.” Here it is supposed that the 
old stock bore corrupt fruit. It was cut off and a good scion inserted 
which contained the principle of vegetable life, which grew and bore 
good fruit. Here the principle of life was in the scion, and the art 
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consisted in its insertion and in pruning and cultivating the tree. 
Excrescent branches from the old stock must be cut off. But if any 
of them are allowed to grow and to bear corrupt fruit, shall that 
fruit and its corruptness be charged to the scion and the tree and not 
rather to the orchardist, to the cultivator, to his neglect of duty? If 
his pruning knife had removed those branches the scion would have 
grown more rapidly, taking up all the sap of the tree and produced 
fairer and more abundant fruit. Exonorating therefore, both the 
scion and the stock, we say of that grafted tree, it produces good 
fruit; yea, more, pre-supposing that the cultivator performs his duty 
with fidelity, we say it does not, and it cannot bear corrupt fruit. 
We use, with accuracy, precisely the language which the Apostle here 
employs in respect to believers who are grafted into Christ, branches 
of the true vine, known by their fruit ; they do not, and they cannot 
sin, because they are born of God and their seed remaineth in them. 

Many ancient expositors thus interpreted the passage, and we are 
happy to find so profound a Biblical scholar as Neander, adopting 
their view of it. His sentiments are so coincident with those we have 
advanced that we must be indulged with a quotation from his com- 
mentary. ‘* The seed of God is the divine life derived from God 
and imparted through Christ, from which proceeds the new birth 
regeneration, and which constitutes those to whom it is imparted 
children of God. Having by the reception of this divine life been 
born of God and become children of God, so long as the divine seed, 
the new divine life abides and continues to operate in them, penetrat- 
ing their whole nature, they cannot but remain children of God, and 
manifest themselves as such. Since now this seed from God stands 
as the exact opposite of the life which is kindred to that of the devil, 
to all which is sin; it is obvious that the children of God sin not, 
since this new life, the very thing which constitutes them children of 
God, excludes from itself all sin. Having this practical proposition, 
the apostle proceeds to prove that it must of necessity be so, that it 
cannot be otherwise. Such a one cannot sin. It is in the nature of 
the ease impossible that he should sin, kecause he is born of God, 
because this being born of God stands in direct contradiction with 


sin. Sin cannot proceed from it, can find no point of connection in 
it. As nothing undivine, but only what is divine can proceed from 
the divine life, so from those who are born of God as such, there can 
proceed no sin.” 

In this view, how interesting is this passage! What encourage- 
ment it affords to the cultivation of personal holiness! The true Chris- 
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pe 
tian is “ born of God;” the essential principle of the divine life is in 
him ; but like any other child he needs to depend on his Father 
who is in heaven, to express to him in prayer his wants, his joys, 
and his sorrows, to seek from him support and every blessing, by 
the means he has given, and in the manner he has prescribed; and 
he should do it, assured that this seed of God is in him. He isa 
branch of the true vine. What he needs is to abide in that vine, and 
to ply the arts of a judicious cultivation. Then he will bear abundant 
precious fruit, clusters numerous, large and fair. He is a scion from 
the tree of divine righteousness and life, and how can he bear cor- 
rupt fruit? He has been created anew by Christ Jesus, to the works 
not of the flesh, but of the Spirit. He has been raised from 
the grave of carnality and sin to a new life in Christ Jesus. He 
has the true light, and in him it shineth. How can he walk in dark- 
ness ? 

Christian professor, if the light which is in you be darkness, 
how great is that darkness. Ifyou are not of the seed royal of heaven, 
you are a child of wrath. His servant and child, thou art whom thou 
obeyest, whose rule thou followest, and for whom thou livest and actest. 
If professing to have risen from death to life, thou art still dead in tres- 


, 


passes and sin, how deplorable is that death! It is spiritual, and unless 
b 


deliverance from it is epeedily obtained, it wil come eternal; and thou 
wilt be always dying, but never dead! Behold Christ is the life of his 
people! Whoso believeth in him, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live ; and the life which he lives shall be by faith of the son of God, as 

. , 
indestructible, eternal, and blissful as God himself. Turn thou then, 
and live, tor why wilt thou die! 


FOREIGN, 


Our last contained news from the seat of war till the middle of 
June. The remainder of that month and the fore part of the suc- 
ceeding one were devoted to the burial of the dead, the care of the 
sick and wounded, and to other works rendered necessary by the 
engagement of the 18th of June. Early in July the besieging armies 
were busily engaged in the erection of works for a new assault; and 
the Russian§ also were constructing works of defense. Occasional 


skirmishes but no general engagement occurred between the belliger- 
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ent armies. Near the close of July preparations were in progress for 
some general and decisive action both by sea and land, and the 
health of the armies was good. The large fleet in the Baltic awak- 
ens expectations of some efficient action on the part of the Allies, 
who have there 101 vessels, carrying 2506 guns. Of these, §5 are 
English vessels of war mounting 2098 guns, and 16 French contain- 
taining 408 guns. The news from the Crimea as late as the middle 
of August shows still more clearly that a decisive engagement 
must soon take place. On the 16th of that month the French works 
had advanced so near the abattis of the Malakoff, that soldiers could 
throw a stone into the Russian position. It is fearful to think of these 
two powerful armies with all their enginery of death, brought into 
such juxta-position. "What havoc they will make in the hour of con- 
flict ! 


England has made Gen. Simpson commander-in-chief of her army 


in the Crimea, in the place of Lord Raglan, whose remains are on the 
way home. She has witnessed another change in her ministry, Lord 
John Russell having resigned in consequence of reflections cast upon 
him by members of Parliament, about his conduct in the Vienna Con- 
ference. Roebuck’s motion, censuring the government for its mis- 
management of the army and the war in the Crimea, was lost by a 
vote of 289 to 182, and consequently the Palmerston Ministry is 
sustained. In pursuance of her majesty’s recommendation, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer purposes to issue bonds to raise £7,000- 
000 to prosecute the war, a fine chance for her capitalists and quite 
an addition to her national debt. She has ceased from the enlist- 
ment of soldiers for the recruit of her army in the Crimea, at Halifax, 
professedly on account of the inducement which it offered to citizens 
of the United States to enroll their names, and thus violate the rights 
of neutrality. Thanks for so much parental and wise solicitude about 
her daughter! Would that this love had existed in 1776! 


France asked a loan of 750,000,000 francs, and has obtained one of 
2,500,000,000, the result of 310,000 subscriptions. She has char- 
tered 97 small steamers, to convey troops. 


Austria has been viewed with suspicion by England and France 
ever since the Vienna Conference, and she is reported more and more 
favorable to Russia, whose agents use every means to dissever her 


‘ 


from those powers. ' 


Germany has witnessed her king dissolving the second chambers 
of the Hanoverian Diet. 
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Denmark protests against the action of our government in refusing 
to pay her toll any longer on our ships passing the Sound, as they 
enter the Baltic Sea. 


Spain having hardly suppressed her own insurrection and restored 
order, seems likely to become involved in the Eastern war, as Sar- 
dinia has. She may do nothing more than suffer the enlistment of 
some of her soldiers. 


The Italian States are far from quiet; they partake of the agita- 
tion which shakes the rest of Europe. 


India remains in peace. 


China witnesses no material improvement in her condition. Her 
revolution goes on, and the reverses of her insurgents reported in the 
early part of summer were but temporary. 


DOMESTIC. 

Capital Punishment has been discussed so fully for a few years 
past, that the community are generally familiar with the arguments 
for and against it. If in other ages it has been extended to an un- 
warrantable number of offences, some in our country may err by 
erasing it entirely from our statute-books. Wisconsin has substituted 
for it imprisonment for life. For our part, we regard it as an ordi- 
nance of God, an unalterable decree of heaven, that the willful mur- 
derer should be punished with death. And if we mistake not, there 
is a sense of justice in the human heart properly enlightened, which 
demands this. In that State a murderer was recently sentenced to 
imprisonment for life ; but this sense of justice would not acquiesce 
in the sentence. It took him from the officers’ custody and hung 
him, a terror to all. Such popular violence merits reprehension, yet 
it here furnishes a lesson which ultra-reformers who hold the inviela- 
bility of human life, should diligently study. 

Judge Kane’s decision in the Wheeler slave case, declaring the 
right of the slaveholder to transport his slaves through the free 
States, without violating his right of property in them, seems not to 
command the confidence of the wisest jurists in any part of the coun- 
try. To justify this decision, it is said that slavery should be a na- 
tional, and not a State, institution, not merely recognized and toler- 
ated by the Constitution, but established and authenticated by it. 


Gov. Reeder of Kanzas has been recalled by government, and the 
legislature of that Territory has declared itself in favor of slavery. 
We may be singular in our conceptions of this subject, but we cannot 
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see why it must not practically be left to each State or Territory. 
What but the will of the people prevents Massachusetts from becom- 
ing a slave State, or South Carolina a free State to-morrow? We 
doubt whether the North can keep slavery out of that field, or the 
South keep it there, without the will of its own inhabitants, of its 
present and future settlers. Massachusetts and Missouri may send 
emigrants there, but must not the sovereign voice and vote of her 
own citizens at last decide the question whether she shall be free? 


Fusion is talked of in respect to political parties. We have long 
thought it advisable to subject some of these to the furnace and the 
compound blow pipe. They need to be purified. 


The Elections have resulted in the choice, in Kentucky, of Charles 
S. Morehead, Know Nothing, for Governor ; in Alabama, of John A. 
Winston, Democrat, and in Tennessee, of Johnson, Democrat. 


A National Thanksgiving is moved by some journals, and we cor- 
dially second the motion. This Puritan festival has already become 
so common that it needs nothing more than a recommendation and a 
good proclamation from the President to render it national. How 


delightful the spectacle of a free Republic at peace and in prosperity 
rendering its united thanksgivings to the Author of all mercies ! 


FASHIONS AND WARDROBE. 


In our last number we gave our readers three human figures in full sum- 
mer costume. In this number we fill the same space with patterns of em- 
broidery. It is our intention to publish fashion plates, not every month, but 
once in each season. This, we think, is quite as often as the majority of our 
readers desire, and as any permanent utility can result from them to the 
families into which our periodicals enter. This will leave us more space for 
_—- fruits, embroidery, and kindred departments adapted to make home 

Our patterns of embroidery have been engraved expressly for this work, 
from designs derived from the Ladies’ Gazette, to which we are indebted for 
-he descriptions accompanying them. , 


SLIPPER, IN APPLICATION. 


Materials — Half a yard of the finest black cloth ; nearly the same quantity of 
scarlet or crimson velvet. Gold thread of the finest quality, No. 3, two 
skeins, and fancy cord of the color of the velvet. 

Cut out of a sheet of foolscap paper the exact size required for the slip- 
per; lay this on the cloth, and mark the outlines of the slippers with white 
thread. Then draw the pattern, enlarging it to the required size. 

Draw only one-half of the slipper, and mark the other half from it. The 
parts engraved in whitish lines are to be in velvet, which is cut out in the 
proper shape, that for each slipper being in one entire piece. 
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Take a broad paint-brush, and wash over the back of the velvet li htly 
with very thin glue, then lay it on the cloth, and tack it to keep it im its 
place. Lay it, with the velvet-side downwards, on a thickly-folded cloth, 
and put some books on it as weights, until the velvet and cloth adhere. The 
velvet chosen should be of the best description, with a very short pile. If at 
all crushed, a warm iron may be held upright and the back of the cloth 
passed lightly over it. This will raise the pile. The edges of the velvet are 
finished off with two lines of gold thread, between which the fancy cord is 
laid. They are respectively to be sewed over with silk.af. the same colors 
and the ends drawn through the cloth. Quilted silk or satin should be used 
for lining these slippers. 
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MORNING COLLAR, 


Materia's — Fine Jaconet Muslin, Embroidery Cotton, No. 30, and sewing 
Cotton No. 50, of the same firm. Ps 
We have great pleasure in introducing to our readers a style of collar now 
extremely fashionable among Parisian belles ; and which eommends itself es- 
pec ially from the neatness of its appearance, and the rapidity with which it 
can be werkec. All the dresses worn during the morning toilette in Paris 
e quite high, and closed up to the throat. The habit-shirt is, therefore, 
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plain muslin, and the collar is the only part embroidered. This collar ig 
worked in the style given in the engraving. The pattern being marked on 
one piece of muslin, another is laid under it, and the two are run together 
on the wrong side, and the edges cut evenly. Then turn on the right side, 
and with the Boar’s Head Cotton, stitch the line forming the hem. Tack 
the collar thus double on a piece of toile cire, trace the fruit and leaf, and 
work the outlines in buttonhole-stitch. Then work the spots seen in the 
centre of the melon, and over the collar, by taking a stitch four or five times 
at least in the same place. Cut away the under-muslin of the leaf, scroll, 
and outer side of the melon, leaving ali the rest of the collar double. The 
sleeves worn with these collars, of which we have brought a great variety 
from Paris, are all in the Mousquetaire style, that is, turning back from the 
wrist, over a bishop’s sleeve, not made very full. The sleeves and collars 
should always exactly correspond, 


APHORISMS AND GEMS, 


How small a portion of our life is it that we really enjoy. In youth, we 
are looking forward to things that are to come; in old age, we are looking 
backward to things that are gone past; in manhood, though indeed we appear 
to be more engaged in things that are present, yet even that is too often ab- 
sorbed in vague determinations to be vastly happy on some future day, when 
we have time.— Anonymous. 

We will not be convinced how basely and foolishly we are busied, though 
in the best and most respected employments in the world, as long as we ne- 
giect our best and noblest trade of growing rich in grace and the comfortable 
enjoyment of the love of God.—Letghton. 





INCIDENT AND HUMOR. 


——— 


INCIDENT AND HUMOR. 


Ep1THALAMIUM.—The Boston Post is responsible for the following: On 
the Marriage of Thomas Hawk, of Mansfield, to Sarah J. Dove. By our 
Jim: 

It isn’t often that you see, 
So queer a kind of love, 

Ob, what s savage he must be 
To Tommy Hawk a Dove. 


Lova—Love is a kaleidscope, 
Whichever way you view it, 
That giveth all things loveliness, 
If loving eyes look through it ! 


An Honest LAwYER.—Ben Johnson “ going through a church in Sur- 
ry, seeing poor people weeping over a grave, asked one of the women why 
they wept. ‘Oh!’ said she, we have lost our precious lawyer, Justice Ran- 
dell ; he always kept us in peace, and always was so good as to keep us from 
going to law; the best man that ever lived.’ ‘ Well,’ said Ben Jeleiiins ‘I 
will send you an epitaph to write upon his tomb,’ which was— 


** God works wonders now and then, 
Here lies a lawyer, an honest man.” 


HOUSEWIFERY. 


To Maxe A Corn Caxe Wortn Eatine.—Take the whites of eight 
eggs; one-fourth pound each of corn starch, flour and butter; half a pound 
of sugar ; one teaspoonful of cream of tartar; half a teaspoonful of soda.— 
Flavor with almond, or to suit the taste. 


Srotrep Dicx.—Put three-quarters of a pound of flour into a basin, half 
a pound of beef-suet, half ditto of currants, two ounces of sugar, a little cin- 
namon, mix with two eggs and two gills of milk; boil in either mould or 
cloth for one hour and a half; serve with melted sugarand a little sugar over. 


Nice Pancaxes For Suprer.—These are made of eggs, flour, and milk. 
The just proportions are one table-spoonful of flour to each egg. To make 
small pancakes, beata couple of eggs thoroughly, and add sweet milk. Then 
take a couple of table spoonfuls of flour, work into a thin paste and ductile 
batter by adding the milk and eggs and a little salt. Grease the pan with a 
piece of sweet lard or butter, and stir briskly to prevent adhering to the bot- 
tom. When the under side is sufficiently browned, turn it. Leave the cakes 
folded, with sugar or honey and butter between the folds, or sugar alone. If 
this is found to be too solid, add more eggs, and use less flour. A slight 
sprinkle of grated nutmeg will be an addition. 


Boston Caxe.—One Ib. two oz. flour, fourteen oz. sugar, twelve oz. butter, 
half lb. raisins, four or five eggs, half gill of brandy, one gill milk. 


To Crean WaLt Parer.—Take about two quarts of wheat bran, tie it in 
a bundle of coarse flannel, and rub it over the paper. It will cleanse the 
whole paper of all descriptions of dirt and spots better than any other means 
that can i used. Some use bread, but dry bran is better. 
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Cora AND THE Docror; OR REVELATIONS OF A PuYSICIAN’s Wire. — 
We received the sheets of this charming duodecimo, of more than four 
hundred pages, in advance of its publication, from the prolific press of John 
P. Jewett and Company, of this city. It is indeed a brilliant star in that part 
of our literary firmament, often obscured by clouds and by immense flocks of 
birds of ill omen. It is not a meteor glaring a moment, and then rendering the 
succeeding darkness more intense, but a luminary which, we think, will shine 
brighter and brighter. This book contains the sunny side and the shady of a 
Physician’s life, the manner in which he may do good, and the value of his ser- 
vices to his patients, to the families which he visits and to the community. These 
“ Revelations” are nearly what “ the Diary of a Physician” would have been, 
if written in a connected narrative by a physician’s wife to whom he had 
cenfided all his professional secrets and the incidents of his pene It 
increases in interest from the beginning to the end. Its style, free from the 
low phrases, the barbarisms and the cant which too often disfigure the ro- 
mances of our age, is natural, simple, beautiful—and sometimes even elegant. 
We were so much pleased with it as to obtain permission of the publisher 
to transfer one of its thrilling scenes to our pages in our last number. We 
think, it must have been written by a lady, yet some of its scenes are highly 
suggestive of the learned professions. We should really like to know its 
author, who dedicates it to Doctor John Jeffries, of this city, in grateful 
rememberance of his professional services. It cannot fail of an extensive sale 
and of great usefulness. Success to every such endeavor to subordinate fic- 
tion and reality to purity of heart and life, to humanity and benevolence, to 
Christ and his eal. 


Remarkable Incidents in the Life of Rev. J. H. Fairchild; compiled and 
published by himself, and dedicated to the lovers of truth. ‘The inerdents of 
this volume are indeed “ stranger than fiction,” and though we have never 
been personally involved in the controversy to which some of it relates; yet, 
we are free to say that we have read the volume with attention and interest, 
and that it has served to strengthen a conviction which we had formed from 
pore knowledge of the case, that the facts pertaining to his history, and 

ere narrated with apparent fidelity, must be either true or false ; if true, 
in any considerable degree, he has been abused ; and if untrue, in any essen- 
tial respects, the error should be exposed and corrected by testimony, the 
most reliable, both for the peace of individuals aud churches, and for the 
honor of Christ and religion, and an end should be put to this discussion. 

If he erred, as he admits, through fear in paying hush money, when he 
should have stood upon his integrity and his faith in God, this volume cer- 
tainly evinces subsequent evidence of rare boldness and ability in self-defence, 
and teaches lessons of great practical moment and of universal application, 
Having been acquitted by a jury, on whose verdict the decision of the coun- 
ceil condemning him depended, we see not how he can be accounted and 
treated as a criminal on any principle that will secure to other citizens their 
yood name. We trust that all who have either read or reflected on the sub- 
ject, will give it a candid perusal. This will insure for it an extensive sale, 
and aid in the erection of a sanctuary for the Pay-on church, to the com- 
pletion of which the avails are to be sacredly devoted. It is published by 
himself, and sold by booksellers in all parts of the country. 


“ Modern Mysteries Explained and Exposed,’ By Rev. A. Mahan, pub- 
lished by John P. Jewett § Company. ‘This is indeed a book for the times, 
in which Mesmerism, Clairvoyance, Spiritualism, and some other kinis of in- 
tellectual and religious quackery are thoroughly analyzed by one well quali. 
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fied for the work. Its author has freely availed himself of the researches of 
Rogers and other previous writers on the subject, and has given the results 
of his own observation and reflection, disproving the theory of the agency of 
disembodied spirits in these phenomena, explaining them on natural princi- 
ples, and thus repelling the assaults which they are made the occasion of, 
upon Christianity and the institutions of revealed religion. It isa good anti- 
dote for these poisons, and we cheerfully recommend it to all who have taken 
them in such quantity as to produce unnatural excitement, painful sensations, 
hallucinations, swelling of eyes, or palpitation of heart; also to all who have 
friends or neighbors infected with these diseases, or who desire to see how 
these modern miracles are performed, and to hear what the } rophets of this 
pseudo-spiritual dispensation say, or to know how much confidence should be 
reposed in them. 


“ The Illustrated Family Christian Almanac for the U. S. for 1856.” This 
annual of the Ameri an Tract Society, adapted to all parts of our widely 
extended country, contains, in addition to the usual calendar and astronomi- 
cal calculations, much valuable information on a great variety of subjects, 
eleven of which are illustrated with handsome wood-cuts. This is one of 


manacs published, and well merits the favor of the 


1 
’ 


the « heaj st and best a 
public. 


“ Our Memories of the Dead made a sweet savor of Christ.” By the author 


of “ Shady Side.’ Published by Jewett & Co. A small book full of conso- 


lations tor parents bereaved of their children. 
Ve have received the Annual Report of Tie Stare Temperance Soctety, 
} } ‘ "« 1 c 


\ 
a} ge ‘ 


an able document of 38 octavo pages —also of raz SOUTHERN Arp SOcIETY, a 
new candidate for public favor which proposes to give the gospel to the desti- 
tute in the Southern and South Western sections of our rapidly extending 
country, a very important mission. We welcome it with cordiality, and shall 
abor and pray for its suecess. Itis well adapted to promote kind affections 


4 
1,and to apply God's own remedy toa great 


‘ 
national evil. 

Monruiirs.— Of the numerous montblies received at our office in August, 
those by Graham and Godey appear to possess peculiar merit, both in 
their articles and plates. We should like to notice them more particularly, 
as also some others, if our forms were not already full. 


Weerk.ies.—We are indebted to the following exchanges for complimen- 
tary notices of our last number :—The Christian Intelligencer, the Westfield 
News Letter, the Cambridge Chronicle, The Flower Basket and Young Tra- 
veller, the Bay State, the News, and Reporter of Lynn, and many more, 

Music.—We have received from Oliver Ditson, Esq., 115 Wasbington 
street, Boston, the following sheet musiv, among which we are happy to no- 
tice some excellent pieces for the organ, and all of which we commend to our 
musical readers : — 

1. Short Melodies for the organ, six in number, some of them well suited 
for interludes and voluntaries. 2. Aviles Home, by Haliburton; arranged 
for two voices, by L. G. Casseres. 3. Gesang der Meermiadchen aus Oberon 
de Weber, by Hi " Camer, a piece for the piano, 4. The Cousins, duets for 
the piano. 5. The Resignation Polka, dedicated to Rev. M. P. Jewett, by 
Julius Erickson. 6. Boguet Royal Valse, a duet for piano, by Julien. 

'y Cary, for three performers on one piano, by Charles Czerny. 
Dying Californian, a ballad, by A. L. Lee. 

“The Continental Vocalist’s Glee Book,” published by the enterprising 
Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington street. ‘This is another fair cluster frum a 
native vine, an additional proof that America nged not depend on transatlan- 
tic countries for good music, and that the time cannot be very remo‘e when 
this article will be numbered among our exports. 





THE DYING CHILD AND THE ANGEL. 


=" BY J. C. JOHNSON. 


gerd Ng? ives tests 


1. Sheis dying, dying, mother, Her brighteye groweth dim, "2 an 
2. Will they bear me, bear me kindly, On their loving wings to rest,In that 


$3 ne oS: py ft 
ote a T ze 
an-gel aah near her,Hark! she ete to him.Are they coming, coming 
world of sinless beau - ae eee ee ith the oe [love the best? er enren are moving,moving 
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for me, The shining ones, who wait Beyond the F yee riv-er, Atthe 


arthward ,On wings of Light they come,Those gentle ones and lov-ing, To bear 
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| 
bright celestial gate? Beyond the deep ark river, At the bright ce-les- tial gate? 
_ 5 it aa Those gentle ones and loving, To bear my spir -it home. 


See eet 


8 Oh! the shining golden city ! 
Now it bursts upon my sight, 
Jesus is there—my Saviour, 
My everlasting light. 
Oh! to praise Him, praise Him ever, 
To dwell with Christ at home! 
Farewell to earth forever, 
Saviour! I come, I come! 


* 
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ADAM, THE BACHELOR. 
EDITORIAL. 


Tue scene was beautiful, when our original father first in- 
spected the animal kingdom, then fresh from his Maker’s hand, 
and just confided to his care. The creating word had gone 
forth, “* Let there be light ;” and at God’s command, the fir- 
mament was spread out like an unwinding scroll. From the 
womb of the morning, the earth and the vegetable kingdom 
derived their birth. The sun ruled the day, the moon the 
night, and the stars twinkled in the sky. Fish, fowl and beast, 
after their kind, were formed ; and man, created in the image 
of his God, was now to be installed creation’s lord. 

Seated in Eden’s genial shade, Adam saw the birds suspend 
their flight, and alight on the velvet lawn and the waving 
boughs around him. With them, the beasts, also, moved by a 
supernatural power, came to acknowledge his dominion. There 
were the vulture, the dove, the cormorant, the wolf, the lamb 
and the lion, as represented in the plate prefacing this number, 
and in the verse of the immortal bard, 

“ About him frisking played 
All beasts of the earth, since wild, ard of all chase 
In wood or wilde:ness, forest or den ; 
Sporting the lion ramp’d, and in his paw 
Dandled the kid ; bears, tigers, ounces, pards 
Gambil’d before him ; th’ unwieldly elephant 
To make them mirth us’d all his might, and wreath’d 
His lithe proboscis.” 


We are aware this will be pronounced excellent poetry, but 
bad philosophy, by those who believe that the preadamic earth 
affords evidence of animal hostilities prior to the event of 
which we speak. But it is not our present purpose to discuss 
the questions, How long was the period expressed by the word 
day in the first chapter of Genesis ?——- How long Adam lived 
before either his marriage or fall ?— Did hostilities prevail 
among the animals from the beginning? Ifso, were they on this 
occasion controlled by their Lord? Or did the fall call them 
forth ? 

Let the curious discuss and settle these questions as they 
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may. The declaration of the Bible is sufficient for us; “ God 
brought the animals to Adam to see what he would call them; 
and whatsoever Adam called every living creature, that wast he 
name thereof. Adam gave names to all cattle, and to the fowl 
of the air, and to every beast of the field.” This transaction 
seems to have occurred on the sixth day —after the creation 
of the cattle, and of Adam, but before the formation of Eve. 
Milton, poetizing the scene, puts this language into Adam’s 
mouth — 
‘Each bird and beast beheld, 

Approaching two and two; these cowering low 

With blandishment, each bird stoop’d on his wing, 

I named them, as they pass’d, and understood 


Their nature, with such knowledge God endowed 
My sudden apprehension.” 


Without special divine aid, how could he have performed the 
work? He had lived but a short time, and of course could not 
possess much knowledge acquired by observation and study. 
Created in the stature of manhood, doubtless, he was a man in 
understanding and wisdom. Yet many of these animals he had 


never before seen, and consequently he must have been endowed 
with intuitive perception of their natures, dispositions and hab- 
its ; or in some way God revealed to him their characteristics 
and their respective missions. 

His knowledge of these appears in the names which he gave 
them; as eagle, a word which, in Hebrew and cognate lan- 
guages, includes also vulture, and is a derivative from the verb 
to tear in pieces with a beak, or to bear off in talons. So the 
word serpent is from the verb to hiss ; horse, to leap, or to be 
swift ; ox, to plough; and lion, to devour, or to be strong and 
fierce. Ifthe names which he gave the animals were traced to 
their proper sources and accurately defined, we should have 
the elements of a system of natural history, embracing much 
knowledge of the animal kingdom. But where had Adam 
learned that the eagle would bear off his prey in his talons, and 
tear it with his aquiline beak? If he had heard the serpent 
hiss, and seen the horse leap and run; yet how did he know 
that the ox would be used to plough the ground? How came 
he to associate the idea of a plough, an implement which he had 
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never seen, with this animal more than with the elephant, or 
with any other? Was he prophesying when he named him ox ? 
He was certainly displaying knowledge which God communi- 
cated to him ; yea, probably using a word by the inspiration of 
the Almighty. Here was the commencement of articulate lan- 
guage. God had previously named the firmament, day and 
night, land and sea, the sun and moon, and all the ordinances 
of nature over which he alone was to preside. But when he 
was inaugurating man over the animal kingdom, how suitable 
that he should employ human agency in giving them names, and 
that he should speak by and through Adam? They acknowl- 
edged their sovereign, and he accepted his dominion over them. 

But God had a nobler purpose in this transaction. He would 
show Adam and all his rational creatures that the mighty work 
in which he was engaged was not yet completed. As the ani- 
mals passed before him and received their names, each had his 
mate to which he was bound by the ties of a common nature. 
But Adam was solitary. Not a responsive word fell on his ear 
from any of his numerous charge. He had social faculties, but 
no one except his Creator, with whom he could converse ; not 
an individual who could participate in his fears, share with him 
his joys, or unite in his devotions. 


“ Of fellowship I speak 
Such as I seek, fit to participate 
All rational delight, wherein the brute 
Cannot be human consort : they rejoice 
Each with their kind, lion with lioness ; 
So fitly them in pairs thou hast combin’d ; 
Much less can bird with beast, or fish with fowl, 
So well converse, nor with the ox the ape ; 
Worse then, can man with beast, and least of all.” 


Such is man in solitary blessedness — without companion, 
and therefore childless, and without converse, sympathy, mutual 
love or social worship — cold, cheerless and dead while he liv- 
eth. Perfect solitude makes a paradise a desert, and a palace a 
dungeon. Such was Adam the bachelor,— sole proprietor of 
creation, — in Eden — before the fall — wifeless, homeless, at 
best but half a man, 
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THE PROFANE WOMAN. 


BY M. G. HALPINE. 


Heaven grant I ne'er may hear such sounds again ! 
I heard a woman take God’s holy name in vain! 


Oh! did I hear aright ? say! was it so? 

Oh! has she, can she sink so very low ? 

Can gentle woman, to whose lips belong 

The fond endearment and the voice of song, 

Whose peaceful breast no baleful storm should move, 
Whose words should breathe but purity and love, 
Can she, with quick and willing lips, rehearse 

The imprecation fierce, the awful curse ? 

For her, for her He bore the cross, the shame ! 

And will she, can she desecrate His name ? 

I may not hope to touch that heart of thine ; 
Reproofs befit not erring lips like mine, 

Yet (if these lines should chance to meet thine eye) 
Hear thou the words of One, who cannot lie ; 

Who came in all his majesty and might, 

To cloud-capped Sinai’s dread and awful height! 
Beneath whose step its strong foundations swayed, 
Whose might it reverenced and whose power obeyed. 
When the red, fiery lightning gleamed around, 

When echoing thunders, grov'ling, smote the ground, 
He said, amid that storm of fire and rain, 

“ Ye shall not take my holy name in vain.” 


Whether by heathen “ Jove’s” most awful nod, 
By “ Mary mother” or the “ Throne of God,” 
Whether by things of earth, or things of Heav’n, 
Or Him, by whom we have our sins forgiv’n, 
From whatsoever source an oath may spring, 

It is a wicked and disgraceful thing. 


With the talents of an angel a man may bea fool. If he judge amiss in 
the supreme point, judging right in all else, does but aggravate his folly. — 
Young. 

A man without discretion is as a vessel without a helm, which, however, 


rich the cargo, is in continual danger of being wrecked.— Dilhoyn. 
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THE OLD WITCH HOUSE IN NEWBURY. 
BY A. E. PORTER. 


Ir was a very quaint, dingy-looking, old brown house, with a 
projecting upper story. It was built as early as 1646, only 
twenty-six years after the landing of the Pilgrims. 

Three old, but rather scraggy-looking elms, shaded the front 
of the building, and to one of the trees was fastened an old 
guide board. It stood opposite St. Paul’s church, (rather an 
ancient structure, too,) at the head of Market street, in a re- 
tired and pleasant part of the town. Most of the houses in the 
neighborhood, though not very modern in style, were neat and 
tasteful buildings, in good preservation, and adorned with 
shrubbery ; but this poor old wreck, seemed like a solitary old 
woman, who had outlived the charms of youth, and the graces 
of middle life, and in moody despair sat in her old worn gro- 
gram dress, with no cap on her poor gray head. 

But there she had been allowed to remain, partly from re- 
spect to her age, and partly, perhaps, because the spirit of pro- 
gress had not as yet spied this quiet spot. But she soon came, 
to sweep, with swift wing, the vestiges of a past age. Brick 
factories, with the din of their machinery, rose up in the neigh- 
borhood, and the shrill whistle of the steam car screamed an 
accompaniment. 

This was the death-warning of the poor old witch house. 
Pity that she could not have glided from the scene like a ghost, 
or vanished into air like a witch! 

It was a pleasant evening. The sun was lighting with his 
last rays, the moss-covered old roof, and sending his slanting 
beams into the now windowless apartments, bringing into bold 
relief, the huge old chimney with its broad hearth and high 
mantle tree. A group of boys came running up the street with 
merry shouts, and armed with clubs and stones. 

“ Hurrah! come on!” was echoed on all sides, and soon 
the poor old house was a target for the missiles of the boys. 
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Then came stronger hands, and the work of destruction went 
on more effectually. The boards groaned and creaked, for the 
sturdy old wrought iron nails resisted the destroyers with Saxon 
stubbornness. The worm-eaten wainscoting gave up its 


dead and its living inhabitants, amid a cloud of dust from the 
crumbling plaster. The roof-tree, that had sheltered many an 
old Puritan, fell with a sudden crash, and nought remained 
save the chimney and a pile of rubbish. The latter was cleared 
away in the morning, and when another evening came, the 
moonlight fell on the large, square, old-fashioned: chimney, 
with its broad hearth, the only memento of the “old witch 
house.” Another day, and nought will be left to tell the 
story of the poor old suffering couple, that once sat in the 
chimney side, cowering with fear, or vainly trying to soothe 
their mutual alarm. 

Ay! we see them now, as the cold moonlight falls on that 
lone hearth. We are carried back to the year 1679, when In- 
crease Mather was sketching his “‘ Remarkables,” and laboring 
to exorcise the devil from the poor afflicted women and chil- 
dren who were accused of witchcraft. 

It is Thursday night, the twenty-seventh day of November. 
Goody Morse sat in her low chair, and her goodman, with lap- 
stone and awl, upon the other side. Their grandson was with 
them. Suddenly they heard a great noise, as of a knocking of 
the boards of the house, and throwing of stones. They ran to 
the door, but were soon obliged to return, for they were hit by 
the sticks. They were alarmed, but the noise ceasing, good 
old Mr. Morse proposed that they should have prayers, and go 
to bed. As was his custom, he rose and leaned over the back 
of his chair, covering his head with a cloth. He had no sooner’ 
commenced, than a chair moved as if of its own accord, and 
came bowing itself toward him, and struck him violently on 
the side. 

The good couple, who had heretofore lived quiet and peace- 
able lives, and were esteemed goodly people, began to be much 
alarmed, and, according to the custom of the day, to fear that 
witchcraft was the cause of the commotion. At midnight they 
were again disturbed, and though they had locked all the doors, 
they found, on rising, a great hog in the kitchen ! 
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Day after day this poor couple were tormented, as they in 
all honesty supposed, by evil spirits. The good dame’s spin- 
ning wheel played strange antics, leaping up and down, and 
standing on end. The andirons jumped into the dinner pot 
which hung over the fire, and from thence sprung upon the 
table, while the pots hanging from the hooks of the crane, 
dashed so violently against each other, that the old lady was 
obliged to take them off. When she made the bed, the clothes 
would not be laid on, but in the spirit of opposition, flew to the 
other side of the room. But we will hear Goodman Morse’s 
own account of the grievous calamity, for, like many believers 
in the marvellous, he was ** minded to write.” 

“One morning,” he says, “ a great stone, being six pounds 
weight, did remove from place to place. We saw it. Two 
spoones throwed off the table, and presently throwed downe, 
and, being minded to write, my ink-horn was hid from me, 
which I found covered with a rag, and my pen quite gone. 
I made a new pen, and while I was writing, one eare of corne 
hit me in the face, and firesticks and stones throwed, at me, 
and my pen brought to me. While I was writing with my 
new pen, my ink-horn was taken from me. Againe, my spec- 
tacles throwne from the table, and almost into the fire, by me, 
my wife and boy. Againe, boards taken off a tub, and sett up- 
right by themselves, and my paper, do what I could, I could 
hardly keep it while I was writing this relation. Presently, 
before I could dry my writing, a Monmouth hat rubbed along 
it, but I held it so fast, that it did blot but some of it. My 
wife and I, being much afraid we should not preserve it for 
publick use, we did think best to lay it in the Bible, and it lay 
safe that night.” 

Good, honest souls. We can see them now, putting their 
heads together to devise means to preserve the precious docu- 
ment. Goody Morse is the first to speak. Women are readi- 
est in expedients, and are the most trusting. She sees the 
Bible; the big, well-worn Family Bible. Evil spirits dare not 
take the paper from such a hiding place. With what interest 
they look in the morning for the paper. To their joy it is safe, 
and the old lady exclaims, “I knew it would be so.” The 
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trio, for the petted grandson is a member of the family, set 
down to the table, and after the long grace, they talk the 
matter over, and resolve henceforth to keep their journal in the 
same safe place. But, alas! the next morning it was not there. 
“The bag, (I suppose the old gentleman kept his papers there- 
in,) hanged down empty, but [the papers] afterwards were 
found in a box alone.” 

Great as were these afflictions, they little knew how much 
greater awaited them. This worthy couple had already passed 
their three-score years, and were nearing the appointed limit 
of human life. Their greatest happiness is in serving God, 
and living for each other. They have dwelt some years in 
peace, in this their own house, and here they hope to die. But 
the devil, as they fainly believed, had taken possession of the 
place, and there is no quietness there. The good man could 
not work, for his tools would fly up chimney, or bricks would 
be thrown violently at him. His wife could scarcely work or 
spin, for her work would leap up and down, and refuse to be 
spun; the pots would knock against each other, and no art 
could keep the dinner in its place. 

“ Yea,” says the good man in his journal, “ I saw them my- 
self turn themselves over, and throw out all the water.” Of 
course, such “ stirrings up” in the house of such quiet old peo- 
ple, soon produced a commotion among the neighbors. Jn 
their wisdom, they soon decided that Goody Morse herself was 
bewitched. (Why the devil had such a partiality for old women 
in those times, I cannot learn ; but they were always the first 
to be suspected.) One man, more fearless than his neighbors, 
averred that he could tell the author of the mischief, and would 
find the rogue’s head on younger shoulders. But as he pro- 
fessed a knowledge of astrology, he was immediately brought 
before a court, and fined, “because he had given ground of 
suspicion of his dealing with the black art.” The poor man 
suffered for being in advance of his age, as is the case with 
many now-a-days. 

There was no help for Goody Morse. One man had “a 
cafe who fel a danceing and roareing and woulde not sucke, 
but set upon his taile like a dog, and finally died in a fit.” 
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This occurred, because the owner had forgotten to carry Goody 
Morse a “small passel of winges which she needed.” The 
old lady was a tidy housewife, and wanted tarkey wings for 
dusters and hearth brushes, and as the man had repeatedly 
forgotten them, she told him she was sorry he had not a better 
memory. 

Goodwife Ordway’s child was sick, and her neighbor Morse 
being a kind-hearted woman, came in to see it, and pitying it, 
did fear it would die. The death of the child which followed, 
was atiributed to her agency. 

Another saw the old lady come in at the key-hole. He 
knew he did, “ for could’nt he trust his own eyes?” There 
were men high in station in those days, men of learning and 
wisdom, and they told the people that these witches must be 
pressed to death, tortured, hung and drowned, to get the devil 
out of them. 

Poor Goodman Morse and his wife were in great trouble, as 
they sat by that old-fashioned fire-side. Conscious of no ill- 
will to their neighbors, but serving God to the best of their 
ability, reading the big Bible daily, and laboring with patient 
industry for their bread, they would fain have lived and died 
in their own quiet home. But there came men of power, and 
dragged the good woman from her home and her husband ; 
they bound her withered hands, and cast her into the county 
jail, there to await her trial, before judges determined to con- 
demn. Sad and solitary was the old man as he sat by the fire, 
trying to pursue his labor as a shoemaker. His lapstone was 
wet with his tears, and he could no longer sing at his work, ay 
he drew slowly back and forth the waxen thread. 

Twenty-eight weeks the good old woman lay in the county 
jail at Ipswich, twelve miles from her home. Spring came, 
the old elm trees put forth their leaves, the birds sung in their 
branches, and the grass was green around the home of William 
Morse. The fire burned low on the broad hearth, and the 
house door stood open. The old man stepped out, and lean- 
ing on his staff, looked upward to the blue of heaven, and 
around on the hills clad in the fresh garments of spring, while 
his ear caught the distant murmur of the ocean. Every thing 
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said, *“ Ged is gocd,” but for the time the old man’s heart re- 
sponded not. That week his beloved wife Elizabeth was to be 
brought before the Court of Assistants, to be held at Boston, 
and he knew too well the horror of witchcraft, to doubt their 
decision. He hastened to be at her side, to support her if pos- 


sible in that trying hour. How worn and old and haggard 
she looked, as she raised her withered hands, and plead “ not 
guilty!’? How cruel and hard are human hearts under the in- 
fluence of superstition ! 

When we think of that jury, empaneled to sit in judgment 
on that poor, innocent old creature, the sands of whose life had 
nearly run out, we are reminded of the merciless judges of the 
Inquisition, who are commanded to “ conquer nature, and never 
betray weakness or humanity at the torture of a heretic.” 

But our Puritan ancestors had no secret trials or midnight 
arrests ; they had at least a show of justice, and a trial by 
jury. It was Thursday ; the court all attended the religious 
lecture, dnd immediately after, the following sentence was 
read :— 

“* Elizabeth Morse, for not having the fear of God before 
your eyes, being instigated by the Divil, and having had famil- 
iarity with the Divil, contrary to the peace of our sovereign 
lord the king, his crown and dignity, the laws of God and this 
jurisdiction, you are to go from hence to the place from whence 
you came, and thence to the place of execution, there to be 
hanged by the neck till you are dead, and the Lord have mercy 
on your soul.” 

The poor condemned woman heard the sentence, and turned 
her eyes imploringly to her husband ; she had always leaned 
upon him ; could he not aid her now? Alas! he suffers equally 
with her. What is his own little remnant of life worth, with- 
out her society! But as she is led back to her prison, one ray 
of hope breaks in upon his despair. He will petition for a re- 
prieve. And he does so, and we find a long petition, com- 
mencing, “‘ The humble petition of William Morse, in behalf of 
his wife Elizabeth Morse, your distressed prisoner, &c., &c.” 
His prayer is heard, and a reprieve granted till October. 
Again he pleads, and gains a second reprieve. Finally, he 
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gains the ear of Governor Bradstreet, that good old Nestor 
among the Puritan settlers, and she is pardoned. 

Again the fire burns brightly on the hearth ; the pots hang 
with all due decorum on the crane, as Yankee pots should do, 
not jostling each other out of the way, but with a bubbling mo- 
tion upward, just lifting the lid to show the yellow pumpkins or 
the golden samp within. The old man is happy in his corner, 
with spectacles on his nose, leather apron and awl, working on 
shoes, and singing the old tunes from the “ metrical version 
of the psalms of David.” There is a horse-shoe nailed to the 
door, and night and day the good couple pray to be delivered 
from the snares of the devil, and they add, also, a petition for 
their absent grandson, that “‘ God would return him to us in his 
own good time and way,” — while we, as we now stand here 
in the moonlight, gazing on the huge old chimney, and are car- 
ried back in fancy to the time of Goodman Morse, long to add 
to his prayer, “ From all such young rascals, good Lord de- 
liver us.” 

We of the nineteenth century, look back in wonder at the 
superstition of our fathers; but let us turn to the present for a 
moment. Just as I sat down to write this sketch, with a pic- 
ture of the “Old Witch House” before me, I took up, as in 
lazy moments I am apt to do, a newspaper instead of my pen. 
An article headed, “ A new miraculous picture,’ met my eye, 
and the account is as follows : — 

“There is a picture of the Madonna existing in a church of 
the Minor Conventualists, at Cevitta Vecchia, States of the 
Church, in the chapel of St. Anthony of Padua, which is al- 
leged to have moved its eyes, first when some children who had 
just made their confession for the first communion, were pray- 
ing before it. The account further states, that the picture was 
taken down, and placed upon the altar amid lights, that it has 
been examined by an ecclesiastical commission, aided by paint- 
ers and physicians, and that the prodigy still continues. It 
had lasted, by the account, already from the 20th of April, 
when it was first observed, to the 18th of May.” 

Now, who that knows the thousand and one ways by which 
weak minds are wrought upon, (whether Protestant or Roman 
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Catholic,) but would smile at the very absurdity of this impos- 
ture ? 

A Protestant paper asks, if it is not rather small business for 
the Virgin Mary to be engaged in. Whereupon a Roman 
Catholic paper takes up the argument, as follows. After ac- 
knowledging that there have been fabrications of the kind, and 
stating that if there is deception, it will surely be found out 
and punished, he adds : — 

“ We see nothing small or ridiculous in the thing itself, for 
we place a very assured human faith in the exactly parallel case 
of the picture of Rimini, which is so well attested that we can- 
not refuse our belief. It requires no greater exertion of pow- 
er for the Blessed Virgin to transport a mountain into the sea, 
than to make the eye of a picture move the eighth of an inch.” 

To show, also, that the thing is not ridiculous, he quotes St. 
Paul, —‘‘ God hath chosen the foolish things of this world, 
that he may confound the wise, &c.”’ Also, he states as a rea- 
son why this prodigy may have been wrought. “At a time 
when the veneration which we Catholics, as a matter of faith, 
regard as due to the blessed mother of our Lord, and the filial 
confidence which we place in her, is decried as idolatrous, and 
the relative honor which, in accordance with the instinets of 
mere natural reason itself, we pay to the pictures of the Lord, 
his mother, and the reigning saints above, is stigmatized as su- 
perstition, it is not unfitting that Heaven should cheer and ani- 
mate the piety of the faithful, the object of scorn to a contempt- 
uous world, by a wonder which directly countenances these di- 
vine practices.” 

Indeed! The credulous Increase Mather could go no far- 
ther than this. For ourselves, we should have some doubt, 
whether if the eyes actually moved, they moved in approbation 
of, or astonishment at, the absurdity of such picture worship. 
The argument used, reminds us of that advanced by the table 
rappers, that in these atheistical times, God has permitted such 
communications from the world of spirits, to prove a future 
state. But, alas! those very communications are so contradic- 
tory and so absurd, and represent the great departed in such 
a ridiculous light, that Heaven appears far less desirable than 
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when left to the beautiful, but indefinite description of St. Paul, 
“ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, &c.”’ 

The editor, too, who quoted the words of the apostle, forgot 
those of a Greater than Paul, viz.: —“ If they believe not Moses 
and the prophets, neither will they believe, though one rose from 
the dead.”’ 

But if God intended to work this miracle for the benefit of 
unbelievers, it seems unaccountable that the orly two places 
selected, should be the two strongholds of the Romish religion, 
Civita Vecchia, a fortified seaport town of the Papal States, 
and Rimini, which for hundreds of years, has belonged to the 
Papal See. If such a miracle is to be wrought, we most ear- 
nestly desire that it be done in the Tri-Mountain City, and 
Protestants as well as Catholics permitted to see. 

We remember, when a child, visiting at the house of a sea- 
captain, who brought many curiosities from the European ports 
which he visited. Our childish delight was unbounded at the 
sight of a waxen doll, which opened and shut its eyes. We 
could not perceive the silken string pulled by the owner of the 
, toy, but in our childish simplicity believed in the doll’s power 
to perform the feat, and only longed to transfer it to our own 
baby-house. We very much fear the pictures of Rimini and 
Civiti Vecchia, are moved by the fancy of the gazers, or the 
machinery of some doll making genius, who, like Goodman 
Morse’s grandson, has more wit than reverence, more deviltry 
than godliness. We hope, at least in this age, no priest of one 
of the most ancient churches on earth would lend a hand to such 
imposition upon the ignorant and credulous. In our own land, 
where free schools abound, the quick witted Irish will soon 
learn to say of such blind guides, as does one biographer of 
Mather: “ Instead of weighing evidence, he had not discretion 
enough to wipe the scales.” 


It is safer to be humble with one talent than proud with ten; yea, better 
to be an humble worm than a proud angel.—Fiavel. 

Men are out of their right minds until they come, by faith and repentance 
to Jesus Christ,—Bain, 
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THE LITTLE MISSIONARY. 


BY META LANDER, 


On one knee of the Captain sits little Cally, and on the other 
little Davie, both of them encircled by his strong arm. He 
was making himself very merry with the children, uttering 
strange remarks for the sake of seeing the bright little girl’s 
eyes dilate, and listening to her wise and wondering replies. 

“ Cally, is not Davie a very bad boy? Don’t you think when 
he dies he will go down, down there?” pointing significantly 
below. 

It was evident from the twinkle of his eye that he hada 
keen relish for sport, and that he was anticipating great amuse- 
ment from Cally’s responses to his bold catechism. The sunny 
face of the sweet child was shaded with a look of horror, as 
her eyes glanced, first, upon the frank countenance of Davie, 
and then rested with amazement upon the Captain. 

“ What! do you mean to say that Davie will go to hell when 
he dies ?” 

The Captain’s face wore a sly look of pleasure at his success 
in startling the child. Assuming, however, an aspect of severe 
gravity, and as if in his turn shocked, he answered, 

“Oh! you must not say hell, Cally ; that is a very bad word, 
you must call it the bad place.” 

With a burst of honest indignation she replied, 

“ T call it by its right name ; its name is hell.” 

Then in a softened voice, but with increasing eagerness, 

“No! I do not think Davie will go to hell, for if he repents 
of his sins, and believes in Christ, he will go to heaven when 
he dies.” 


** And how do you know that?” asked the Captain, with an 
air of doubt. 


In a low, touching voice, the precious child makes answer, 
“The Bible says, ‘ Suffer little children to come unto me and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ ” 


How, then, out of the mouth of this babe, is praise per- 
fected ? 
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There is a moment’s silence, a silence full of eloquence, and 
as, With a moistened eye, the Captain presses a kiss upon her 


forehead, his heart admits that Cally has triumphed. But who 
is Cally ? 

Let me first speak of that city of the Sultan, the city of the 
palm-tress and cypresses, of domes and minarets, where are 
congregated people from every clime and every color, and with 
every costume, a city, which, to an unwonted eye and ear, 
presents a very Babel of sights and sounds. The scenery 
around Constantinople affords a strange contrast to the filth 
and squalor, and vileness of the great city. Among its many 
suburbs is Pera, where, for some years, have dwelt a choice 
band of missionaries, whose labors and prayers have called 
down many a blessing upon the wicked city. From the summit 
of Pera hill, the eye takes a view of the gay and the gloomy 
dwellings, dotting its verdant sides as it slopes down to the 
world-famed Bosphorus. There you glance upon the gleaming 
waters of the Golden Horn, whitened with the sails of every 
nation; here also, you see many a steamer ploughing its 
straight, onward course. To the north your eye rests upon the 
noble Bosphorus, upon which, when fanned by the spicy south 
wind, floats a whole world of gallant vessels. There they 
glide, from the heavy-tonned man-of-war, to the tiniest bark 
of fairy craft, all crowding onward to the glittering Black Sea. 

Before you lies Seraglis Point, a beautiful tongue of land 
stretching out into the waters, and covered with the date and 
palm-tree of every conceivable shade of green, through which 
you eatch many a glimpse of turreted palaces and lofty towers. 
Southward sparkles the peaceful Marimosa, on whose eastern 
shore you behold Kadi Kesey — the ancient Chaleedon, near 
which, nestles smilingly, the fair Princes Islands; beyond, 
your eye rests upon the high promontory, separating the Gulf 
of Moodavia from the main sea. In the dim distance Olympus 
lifts up his classic head eight thousand feet above the sea, his 
regal brow adorned with his glittering, icy crown. 

How saddening to turn from the beauty and richness of this 
ever varying scene, to the miserable and degraded inhabitants 
of the vast city. But a cheering ray is dawning upon this 
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night of Mahommedan darkness, a light which shall lighten 
the Gentiles: 

To a missionary family in one of the suburbs of the city, be- 
longs our litile Cally, who, at the time of which we speak, is on 
a visit to a resident of Pera, an American lady, who from the 
first, has been a warm friend and assistant to our noble mis- 
sionaries. How has this darling child caught the spirit of her 
parents? While Cally was speaking Davie continued to look 
at her with profound attention, and when she paused he turned 
toward the Captain, tossing his head one side in a most ap- 
proving manner, as much as to say, ‘‘ Captain, you were pulling 
a wrong rope that time.” 

Her questioner being silenced by her Bible argument, with a 
burst of enthusiasm, she continued, “ Oh I wish I was educated, 
that I might teach the poor heathen. I have in a box at home 
ten piasters which Iam going to spend in buying books for 
them.” 

Having finished she hung down her head, while the Captain, 
pressing her to his bosom, exclaimed, “‘ God bless the child. 
How soon she begins the little missionary.” 

On another occasion an Italian gentleman came to the friend 
whom Cally was visiting, telling her, in a low voice, that a 
Catholic lady, a fellow boarder of his, had informed him that 
the missionaries were in the practice of hiring people to be- 
come converts. “ Now,” said he, “if I had nothing else to 
convince me to the contrary, this child would do it, for no 
parents who have so trained her, could be guilty of such conduct.” 

“ Mr. B.” replied the lady with great warmth, “1 have 
known the missionaries from their first coming into the coun- 
try, and such an accusation is without the slightest foundation.” 
She then proceeded to speak in the highest terms of commen- 
dation of their self-sacrificing spirit and other excellent quali- 
ties, nobly defending these ambassadors of Christ from the 
aspersions of their enemies. Long have they been cheered 
and sustained by her ready sympathy and hearty co-operation, 
and many a one among their children will rise up and call her 
blessed. She is now apparently near her haven of rest. 
Peace to her dying moments and eternal joy to her immortal 
spirit ! 
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BY W. B. BOND, 


With the feeling of affection which moved Abraham to obtain 
a permanent burial place for his family, there was doubtless as- 
sociated a religious principle. For it is a duty the living owe 
to the dead, to see that their mortal remains are decently in- 
terred, in some spot that is worthy the name of a cemetery. In- 
stead of having the enclosure designed for burial in the thickly 
populated village, where the visitor is exposed to the rude gaze 
of the passer by, it should be retired, alike from the hum of 
business, and from general notice. It should be in keeping 
with the sacredness with which we cherish the memory of the 
departed. It is highly befitting that an air of seclusion and of 
cheerfulness, should be thrown around the asylum of the dead, 
that their quiet slumber may be undisturbed, and the mourner 
find it a congenial spot whither he may retreat, and spend a 
lonely hour, with none to intrude upon his grief. All that na- 
ture has done to render attractive the place of burial, and all 
that art can do in keeping with the simplicity of nature, should 
be happily combined to this end. 

The moral effect of a well selected and tastefully arranged 
cemetery, is by no means slight. Some of the most enduring 
impressions of childhood as well as in riper years, are made in 
connection with a visit to the place of burial. The more ap- 
propriate and inviting that is rendered by the beauty of natural 
scenery, and by the simple adornments of art, the deeper are 
the impressions for good, likely to be made upon the mind. 
Pious meditations among the tombs, will serve to fit us the bet- 
ter to perform life’s duties; and while they teach us how to 
die, teach us also how to live. The follies, the vanities, the 
competitions, the pride of humanity, here find no place. The 
passions of men are hushed ; their spirits are calm and serious, 
when thus surrounded by the memorials of death. Lessons of 
wisdom and virtue are here taught. Here may we learn to es- 
timate the things of time and eternity, according to their true 
value. For what can worldly honors or earthly greatness avail, 
when our hold on life is loosing ? 
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“ The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike th’ inevitable hour ; 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 

Aside from the influence which religious considerations may 
be supposed to have, there are other motives which lead to a 
care for the final resting place of the dead. With some, the 
motive may rise no higher, than the desire of being remember- 
ed among men after their existence on earth has closed. No 
desire of the human heart is perhaps more general than this 
wish, to live in the remembrance of survivors, when we are 
dead. To this end, some covet a costly monument of material 
structure ; some a place in the scroll of fame; and all would 
live in the affections of kindred and friends. But he is sure to 
erect the most enduring monument to his own memory, who 
leaves the impress of his virtues upon the world; so that when 
he is dead, it may with truth be said of him, that the world is 
the better for his having lived in it. 

With others, the feeling which prompts to the fitting up of 
the last habitation of man, is a becoming respect and a tender 
affection, for the friends they have lost, or may lose, by death. 
The place of burial is a spot all will have occasion to visit ; and 
it may be under circumstances, which will give to it peculiar 
solemnity and interest. Here too, must we ourselves be brought 
at no distant day. 

“ The seasons as they fly, 
Snatch from us in their course, year after year, 
Some sweet connexion, some endearing tie. 
The parent ever honored, ever dear, 
Claims from the filial breast the pious sigh ; 
A brother’s urn demands the filial tear, 
And gentle sorrows gush from friendship’s eye. 
To day we frolic in the rosy bloom 
Of jocund youth—tomorrow knells us the tomb.” 


The resting place of the dead! How many melancholy, yet 
pleasing associations are connected with the theme! Who does 
not love to linger around the moss covered graves, and the 
monumental stones, which mark the spot where lie the remains 
of generations that have passed away from earth to their 
long home! Who does not feel the ground to be sacred which 
has been set apart for the burial of the dead! A thousand pre- 
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cious memories of loved ones, taken from us by the stern man- 
date of death, come thronging upon the mind. We seem to 
hear their familiar voices whispering words of counsel or of 
comfort. And yet we hear them not. We call; but no voice 
answers. The places that once knew them, and were made 
glad by their presence, shall know them no more. 

Amid scenes and reflections like these, how consoling is the 
doctrine of the resurrection! How does the announcement 
that ‘this mortal shall put on immortality,” shed a celestial 
radiance around the sepulchre, and illume its darkness! In 
hope of a blessed resurrection, may we not speak of death as 
spoiled of its terrors to the Christian, since it is to him, but the 
passage to a higher and a nobler state of existence ? 

“ Life makes the soul dependent on the dust, 
Death gives her wings to mount above the spheres.” 


HOW TO BE A MAN. 
BY REV. W. WARREN. 


“ Be a MAN” by filling the place well you are in. If you are 
a man, be a man, every whit a man. If you are not man, glory in 
this, be a woman in the true sense of the word. If you area 
youth or child, do not disdain those productive, disciplinary 
years. Are you poor or rich, humble or honored, citizen or 
magistrate, be your position what it may, if you cannot improve 
it, show yourself a man in it. 

To the young I say, do not make haste to become men pre- 
maturely ; but seek to become the best possible specimens of 
youth. Men’s garments do not become boys ; youth is the step- 
ping-stone to manhood, the apprenticeship of life. Let that 
stepping-stone be high, and that apprenticeship long. Life is 
preliminary, probationary to a future world. 

Some seek to show themselves men, whom God has destined 
to a more refined and influential sphere. There is a limit 
where the sea ends and the dry land begins. There is an ele- 
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ment where the birds sing, another where the fishes swim, and 
the boundary, separating these, neither bird nor fish can safely 
pass. Angels have their sphere, man his, woman hers. God 
has made differences, established relations, drawn lines of dis- 
tinction which neither man nor woman may confound. 

He has adapted responsibilities to relations, and these to na- 
tures and spheres. Seek to show yourselves true to the nature 
and sphere you are in ; it is thus you will prove yourselves to be 
men in the best sense. Out of our place and sex we sink our- 
selves. Let us be true to our nature and our tastes. Let us 
magnify the position we are appropriately in, and show ourselves 
to be the noblest specimen of what God made us to be. 

“Be a MAN” by cultivating yourself. The mental and 
moral are the noblest elements of nature. There is need of a 
sound body, invigorated by habits of virtue and healthful en- 
terprise ; but there is more need of a noble mind, disciplined 
by culture, and subject to principle. This is essential to the 
highest state of manhood. Uncultivated mind, like unsubdued 
soil, or brute strength, fails of its highest productiveness. The 
whole mind and heart needs thus to be developed and disci- 
plined. We cannot show ourselves men in any true sense till 
we raise our standard of thinking, of acting and purpose, to 
the highest practicable point ; and to gain this high ground we 
must make a covenant with labor, we must resist temptation, 
and put the heel upon the neck of appetite and indulgence. 
We must store the mind and taste with what is useful and 
wholesome, we must be able to go from cause to effect and from 
effect back to cause upon the strong chain of reasoning; and 
we ought to know how to form those chains by close links of 
logic. We measure men not by stature, nor station, nor by age, 
nor sex, nor circumstances; but by cultivated powers, and the 
success with which they are able to bring these powers to bear 
upon the noblest interests of earth. 

“‘ Be A MAN” in your pleasures. When pleasure is sought 
as an end, it is pernicious, but when recreation is sought as a 
means to an end, it is useful. But why depend on special ex- 
citements and occasions for happiness, and not rather seek 
enjoyment from the ordinary scenes of life? Do the birds have 
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jubilees ? do the angels? why then should human life be as the 
waves of the sea? The reaction of excessive excitements upon 
the mind and nerves, creates depression of spirits, and a sort 
of lassitude and woe, that calls for the oft-repeating of the 
same thing. How much better to ply the ordinary means of 
enjoyment! These are always healthful, open and perennial. 
It is the part of true manhood to have the full command of the 
common and every-day sources of enjoyment. And let recrea- 
tion, when indulged, be rational and innocent ; let parents en- 
gage in the pastimes of their children ; it is easier thus to restrain 
them. To be young is no crime, nor to be old, except in wrong 
feelings and habits, but mere pleasure-seeking is debilitation ; 
true joy comes unsought. 

But men often show themselves to be mere brutes or savages 
in their sports. Despise those that cost needless pain. Shun 
the joy that is had at the expense of virtue. Show yourselves 
men in your pleasures. Let them be rational and contribute to 
moral dignity. 

“‘ BE MEN ”’ in honor and liberality. Always do your part, 
and more than your part, if need be. Be noble and generous 
and large-hearted; I do not say you will be richer here nor 
hereafter ; that will depend upon the spirit and motive in the 
case. But it is wise to be just, and magnanimous, and benevo 
lent, always. Be not mean, but always men! Never let others 
pay your bills, either in the house of God or elsewhere. Al- 
ways pay the value for a service. Be liberal in your contribu- 
tions on the Sabbath and at other times. Don’t nod the deacon 
along when the contribution box comes, nor cast thither a three 
cent piece and a copper, one for conscience and the other for 
sound. This is small for the christian, for the man, for the 
child even. 

“ Be a MAN” in your dealings. Be honorable, be honest 
with all. Some are so upright that when they injure others 
they are careful to do it lawfully. They have no higher stan- 
dard of conduct than human statutes. They fear fines and 
prisons more than God or his judgment. Such.are quick to 
take advantage of another’s ignorance; are ready to overreach 
them in a trade ; are hard upon their debtors, and still harder 
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upon their creditors; will sell you injured articles for those 
which are perfect, and give you bad weight and measure in 
addition; would lead you to suppose by their handbills that 
they are selling goods “at great bargains,” when their only 
object is to make great bargains, and a great many of them; 
who sell their neighbor that which takes away the charac 
ter and the senses, or what is worse, would sell their neighbors 
themselves, body and soul, for filthy lucre; such forfeit the 
character of men, and earn the character of felons or demons. 
Be open, be honest, be upright. Never stoop to what is treach- 
erous or vile, it is infinitely bad policy. There is a law that 
precedes all human enactments, to which all are amenable. It 
was shadowed forth in nature ; but it preceded nature. It was 
written on fleshy tablets, afterwards on stone tablets; after- 
wards in the golden rule, and on the crimson cross. It is the 
highest standard of earth. Let the merchant read when he 
takes excessive profits ; the broker when he refuses to give the 
value of paper, or takes exorbitant interest; the gentleman 
who “ fails” to enrich himself at other’s cost ; the farmer who 
carries injured articles to the market, or lets his cattle or his 
fowls destroy his neighbor’s fields; the mechanic when he 
makes his wares for sale and not for use ; the professional man 
who “ multiplies his calls to lengthen out his bills,” who “ en- 
courages law suits to get good fees,”’ or seeks the fleece instead 
of the flock; and the people, too, when they refuse to bear 
their portion of parish or public expenses. Let those learn 
this higher law, and be governed by it in the dark as well as 
in the light, where no law reaches, as well as where govern- 
ment reigns. 


“ Be A MAN” in meeting the responsibilities of life, not in 
words, but achievements ; not in promises but practices at pre- 
sent. Every man is not like Solomon, a king; but every man 
has responsibilities as important, perhaps, as kings once had. 
All are kings now in some sense. Every citizen is a sovereign, 
and our sovereigns are all servants; and in this pregnant age 
when mighty principles are being transferred to future genera- 
tions, we need men, true men, well-read, strongand stable, capable 
of comprehending the age and its responsibilities; not preten 
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ders nor politicians nor gentlemen, but men of the true stuff 
and stamina. I have done with words, platforms, resolutions. 
I want principles, character, deeds, that will not lie nor die, 
but that embody themselves in wise, prudent, energetic ac- 
tions. We want men whose zeal has wisdom, who bow to no 
mandates but those of truth and principles; who cannot be 
bought nor bribed with mountains of gold. God does not work 
ordinarily without men; when he gives us a reformation he 
gives us a Luther; a revolution a Washington! It is men, 
next to the spirit of God, that the world wants, and when I 
look over this wide world and witness the countless evils that 
crush society and hinder salvation, and ask why it is so; why, 
upon this fair earth, man only is vile, and man is only vile, why 
yonder emblem of deity, that paints the fields, and loads the 
earth with beauty and abundance, has so long looked down 
upon such scenes of sorrow and woe as this world presents, and 
all this after the finishing hand of God has been upon it, and 
the footsteps of the Son of God, marked by blood, have been 
upon it, and the spirits influence, more powerful than the agent 
that moved the ocean or the forest, has breathed upon it; the 
answer comes back to me, “ man has not been himself,” but 
failed to act his part upon earth. The church want men more 
than members or numbers, and the world wants men more than 
armies or governments, education or systems of ethics or a for- 
mal christianity. It wants men after God’s own heart, to put 
life into these, and to put these to the great use and work of 
earth. 

“Be a MAN,” by preparing for the destiny of men. Man is 
distinguished from the brute in that he is immortal, and has 
reason and conscience and freedom of the spirit to prepare him 
for the future. The present to the future is what the line of 
the shore is to the vast *ocean, a changeless future awaits us. 
The bird builds for itself a nest, and thus makes provisions for 
its little future. The animal digs for itself a hole and prepares 
a granary for future wants. These are true to instinct, they 
prepare for the future; shall man forget his immortality ? 
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THE HAPPY FARMER. 
BY MRS, L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Saw ye the farmer at his plough, 
As you were riding by ? 

Or, wearied ‘neath his noonday toil, 
When summer suns were high ? 

And thought ye that his lot was hard, 
And did you not thank God 

That you and yours were not condemned 
Thus like a slave to plod ? 


Come see him at his harvest-home, 
When garden, field, and tree, 
Conspire with flowing stores to fill 
His barn and granary. 

His healthful children gayly sport 
Amid the new-mown hay ; 

Or proudly aid with vigorous arm 
His task as best they may. 


The dog partakes his master’s joy, 
And guards the lonely wain ; 

The feathery people clap their wings, 
And lead their youngling train, 
Perchance the hoary grandsire’s eye 

The glowing scene surveys, 
And breathes a blessing on his race, 
Or guides the evening praise. 


The Harvest Giver is their friend— 
The Maker of the soil : 

The earth, the mother, gives them bread, 
And cheers their patient toil. 

Come join them round théir wintry hearth, 
Their heartfelt pleasure see, 

And you can better judge how blest 
The farmer’s life may be. 


Spiritual sloth leads to spiritual poverty. Corrupt nature doth not always 
discover its opposition to that which is good by passionate contradiction, but 
oftentimes too successfully by sloth and sluggishness.—Anonymous. 
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ELLEN SINCLAIR; 
OR, 
ROMANCE AND REALITY. 
BY MARY GRACE HALPINE, 
concLupED. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Winter passed away, and spring came with its sweet-scented 
breath, a rustic queen who pressed the green sward with her 
soft, velvet feet, her smiling brow twined violets and daisies, 
and in due time resigned her sceptre to the warm and generous 
hand of summer. 

In the pleasant and “leafy month of June,” the “ scar- 
letina”’ made its appearance in Elmwood. It raged with great 
violence ; many a happy home was made desolate, fond parents 
written childless, and many a little head, which, when living, 
had known no harder pillow than the warm breast of maternal 
tenderness, laid in the cold grave. 

Mr. Sinclair’s two oldest boys were among the first sufferers, 
and once more Dr. Howard was seen opening the little gate, 
and passing up the gravelled walk which led to the broad por- 
tico that overshadowed his door. 

For days the afflicted parents hung over the bedside of their 
precious children, hourly expecting to lose them both. But at 
last their naturally strong constitutions triumphed, and they 
began slowly to recover. But they were hardly convalescent 
when little Willie, the youngest, a sweet child of about four 
summers, the pet of the family, was seized with the same dis- 
order. For nearly two weeks his life seemed suspended by a 
thread. But the fond parents’ prayers were answered, and 
their child given back to them almost from the tomb. 

Joy filled the whole household when Dr. Howard pronounced 
Willie to be in no immediate danger, and earnest were the 
grateful thanks which they lavished on the kind friend from 
whose lips the tidings came. For two days he had hardly 
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left the bedside of his little patient. The countenance of the 
Doctor showed that he participated in the general joy; he 
made no reply, however, but preparing some medicine, which 
he enjoined them to give the child once every hour, to prevent 
its strength from sinking, he left the house to seek the repose 
he so much needed. 

“Mother,” said Ellen, after the Doctor had departed, “I 
wish you would lie down now, and take some rest. Willie 
seems to be quiet, and I will call you immediately, should he 
appear to be worse.” 

Her mother was nearly exhausted by toil and anxieties, and 

was finally persuaded to leave Willie, for a few hours, in her 
care, charging her, ere she did so, to give him his medicine at 
the stated hours, and to be sure and call her if there should 
be any change in his appearance. 
. Willie was a great favorite with Ellen, and the little fellow 
was very much attached to her, and as she administered the 
restorative, and drew the covering over his little wasted form, 
an emotion of gratitude filled her heart that he was still spared 
to them. As she seated herself by the bedside, she took up a 
book which lay on a chair near her, and which had been left 
there by a neighbor who had kindly volunteered to watch with 
Willie the night previous. It was an exciting story, which had 
caused considerable stir in the literary world, but which she 
had never read. Now knowing that for her there was no 
middle course, she had formed the praiseworthy resolution that 
she would never again read a book of this description; but 
she felt strongly tempted to break it just for this time. There 
could surely be no harm, she thought, in reading a few pages 
to wile away the gloomy hours which passed so slowly. 

So first glancing at the bed, to see if her little charge was 
sleeping, she opened the book and commenced reading. It was 
intensely interesting, and the grey dawn found her still perus- 
ing its pages. At last a low moan arrested her attention. 
She sprang to the bedside, and bent her head quickly to the 
pillow. She was alarmed at the strange expression upon the 
countenance of her brother, and immediately summoned her 
parents. 
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Her father perceived that there was a great change in his 
son’s appearance, and hastened for the Doctor, leaving Ellen 
and her mother to watch, with agonizing interest, the gasping 
breath of the little sufferer. 

“Mother,” he said, as Mrs. Sinclair bent distractedly over 
him, “‘ take me, mother.” Then throwing up his little arms, 
as if to embrace her, he sunk back upon the pillow, a slight 
shudder passed over his limbs, the long and silken lashes 
drooped over the large, blue eyes, and he slept sweetly the 
long and quiet slumber which will not be broken until the 
morning of the resurrection. 

“ Strange, very strange!” said Dr. Howard a few minutes 
later, as he placed his hand upon the heart and wrist, to see if 
life was extinguished. “ He was so much better last night, 
that I felt almost certain of his reocvery. Did you give him 
the medicine, as 1 directed?” he inquired, as his eye fell upon 
the vial that contained it, which was nearly full. All eyes 
turned involuntarily upon Ellen. As the fearful consequences 
of her fatal neglect flashed upon her mind, every vestige of 
color was driven from her cheek and brow. ‘“ Oh, God!” 
shrieked the conscience-stricken girl, “‘“I—J have murdered 
him!” And if it had not been for the strong arms of her 
father she would have fallen to the floor. 

He took her up, and carrying her to her chamber, laid her 
upon the bed. Every thing was done for her recovery which 
skill and affection could suggest, and at last she slowly unclosed 
her eyes. As she did so, she met the dark eyes of Dr. How- 
ard which, filled*with tender compassion, were bent earnestly 
upon her countenance. 

A brain fever ensued, and she became unconscious of all 
that was passing around her. She raved wildly of her dead 
brother, and in the terms of bitterest self-reproach, accused 
herself of having sent him to an untimely grave. For days 
she lay between life and death; and when she awoke to con- 
sciousness, and began slowly to recover, the grass was growing 
thick over the grave of “ little Willie.” 

Dr. Howard thought he had conquered his love for her, and 
perhaps he had. But when he stood by her bedside, gazed 
on her pale countenance, and felt that it might be to her the 
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bed of death ; when he heard her repeat his name so tenderly, 
and lament, with so much bitterness, the folly which was the 
cause of their estrangement, all of his former tenderness re- 
vived. For days he watched by her side, his heart pierced 
with agony as he met her wandering eye and listened to her 
wild ravings ; but when she returned to consciousness he with- 
drew, fearing that the excitement of his presence might retard 
her recovery. 

When she arose from that bed of sickness, no emotion of 
joy or gratitude filled her bosom. Though her parents strove 
by every means in their power to soothe her contrition, she 
turned away and refused to be comforted. She seemed to 
take a melancholy pleasure in dwelling upon her sin and its 
punishment, and saw in her affliction, not the pitying love of a 
tender Father, but the fierce anger of an avenging God. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Near the close of a mild and balmy day in September, Ellen 
Sinclair stood upon the portico of her father’s house, gazing 
upon the varied landscape before her. It was the first time 
she had ventured out since her illness, and the change that a 
few short weeks had wrought, showed how unmindful of death, 
or human suffering, nature moves on in her calm, majestic 
course. 

The sun had just touched the western hills, bathing the 
craggy rocks, the dark waving woods, and the green meadows 
in a flood of light ; the evening zephyr, laden with the fragrance 
of a thousand flowers, softly kissed her wan cheek, and gently 
lifted the moist curls from her pale brow. But they brought 
no joy to her disconsolate mind ; the quiet beauty of the scene 
around her was a bitter mockery to her heart, and it would 
have been far more congenial to her feelings, if it had been 
shrouded in midnight. 

She opened the gate and passed out into the road, and in- 
stinctively turned her steps toward the little church-yard, which 
lay at a short distance. She passed reverently among the 
green mounds, reading with a listless eye the names of those 
who slept beneath. At last, she came to a recent grave, the 
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size of which indicated that its little occupant was laid down 
to sleep in the rosy spring of childhood. Across it was a 
marble tablet on which were inscribed these words: 


To the Memory of 
“LITTLE WibLlBe” 
Infant son of Thomas and Mary Sinclair, 


who died in the morning of youth 


aly 


aged four years and two months. 
“ Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


A groan escaped her lips, and kneeling down upon the 
grave, she pressed her fevered forehead to the cold marble. 
She thought of her little brother, and as the memory of all his 
pretty, winning ways and infantine endearments, came throng- 
ing around her, her heart ached with the intensity of her an- 
guish. 

“‘ Ellen ! — Miss Sinclair!” said a low voice at her side. 

She looked up, and encountered the troubled gaze of Dr. 
Howard. 

‘Excuse me,” he said gently, “ but you are very imprudent, 
the dews are falling heavily.” 

“It does not matter how soon I lie here,” said she bitterly. 

“ Do you then feel prepared for that great change, Ellen ?” 
inquired the Doctor in a grave tone. 

“ The longest life cannot atone for guilt like mine.” 

“True,” he replied, much affected at the utter despair de- 
picted upon her countenance, “ we can none of us make atone- 
ment for our guilt. But there is One,” he added, earnestly, 
“who has made ample atonement and who gave himself a 
ransom for you. Will you not turn to Him? Can you not 
trust in Him?” 

“T dare not; I ama murderer,” said she in a low tone, 
covering her face with her hands. 

“Nay, Ellen, you do yourself injustice ; it is by no means 
certain that your neglect caused the death of Willie. And 
even if it were so, you do wrong to despair of Heaven’s 
merey. Think you that He, who spared not for you his well 
beloved Son, has willingly afflicted you? Do not turn away 
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from the hand which chastens you. By ways which we know 
not, does God lead his children to him, and in the thorny paths 
of affliction is he leading you back to his fold. I too have suf- 
fered, but feel that it is from a Father’s hand. May these 
sufferings serve only to bring us nearer to him, and to each 
other !”’ 

As these pure and holy words fell upon her ear, she raised 
her head and fixed her eyes earnestly upon the speaker’s coun- 
tenance. The elevated and spiritual expression within his 
lifted eyes, and upon his earnest brow, softened and subdued 
her rebellious heart. Tears gushed from her eyes, but they 
were not tears of bitterness. 

We will not weary the reader by narrating the conversation 
which followed. Suffice it to say, that in that solemn hour 
amid so much to remind them of the perishable nature of 
all earthly joys, their hearts were again united, that over the 
grave of “little Willie” were breathed the vows which whis 
pered however softly, are heard by the recording angel, and 
registered in heaven. 

It was with a heart chastened and purified by affliction, tha 
Ellen Sinclair gave her hand to Francis Howard. It was with 
no girlish feeling- of romance, but with a newly awakened 
sense of life’s stern realities, and all-important duties that she 
took upon her the holy name of wife. 

Amid all the joys which clustered around her path in after 
years, the love of her kind parents and noble husband, and the 
presence of loved and loving children, she never forgot the 
hour when she stood by the side of her dead brother. Mos 
fervently did she have cause to thank the merciful Hand, which 
snatched her like a brand from the burning, and taught her 
the solemn lesson, that it is not by wandering in the flowery 
land of romance, but by faithfully performing the daily duties 
of life that we are fitted for the glorious and eternal realities 
of Heaven. 


If there were vo enemy in the world, nor devil in hell, we carry that with 


jn us, that if let loose, will trouble us more than ail the world beside.— 
Sibbles. 





THAT LAND. 


THAT LAND. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF UPLAND. 


There is a land where beauty will not fade, 
Nor sorrow dim the eye ; 

Where true hearts will not shrink nor be dismayed, 
And love will never die. 

Tell me, —I fain would go, 

For | am burdened with a heavy woe ; 

The beautiful have left me all alone; 

The true, the tender from my path have gone ; 

And I am weak, and fainting with despair ; 

Where is it? Tell me where ? 


Friend, thou must trust in Him who trod before 
The desolate paths of life, 

Must bear in meekness, as he meekly bore, 
Sorrow, and toil, and strife. 

Think how the Son of God 

These thorny paths have trod, 

Think how he longed to go, 

Yet tarried out for thee the appointed woe ; 

Think of his loneliness in places dim, 

When no man comforted nor cared for him ; 

Think how he prayed, unaided and alone, 

In that dread agony, “ Thy will be done!” 

Friend, do not thou despair, 


Christ, in his heaven of heavens, will hear thy prayer. 


ANGELS. —To one, asking how the angels of God watch 
over us, he answered: we are rather to pray for the expe- 
rience of their ministry unto us, than either to describe it, or 
prescribe it. This is sure, if we be God’s children and walk 
in his ways, the angels of God do watch over us, and yet all 
see it not, and when they see it, it is by the effect of their min- 
istry ; for though their ministry be certain, yet the manifesta- 
tion of it is extraordinary. Ps. xci., Heb. i.— Richard 
Greenham, 
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NO. VIII. 
THE DEVOTED HUSBAND. 
BY MRS. MADELINE LESLIE. 


CHAPTER III. 


Though gradually raised from the state of feebleness and lan- 
guor into which he had fallen, yet Mr. Rand was a confirmed 
invalid. The whole of his left side was paralized so that he 
could neither walk nor raise himself from his chair without as- 
sistance. He had never wholly recovered his speech, though 
he could render himself intelligible to his family. Now it was 
that the happy temper of James was fully appreciated. If he 
had been otherwise than buoyant in his feelings, he would soon 
have become discouraged and soured, by the accumulation of 
trials through which he was called to pass the following winter. 
His mother-in-law was very much broken in health, by the sad 
affliction of her husband, and though able to attend to his every 
day wants, yet she gave way to the most gloomy presentiments, 
which affected not only her own health but that of her husband. 

In addition to all this, in the month of February, another 
child was added to the family. Not like its predecessor, a 
chubby, hearty little fellow, but a puny, sickly child, who had 
not strength to cry aloud, but would moan in a most plaintive 
way for hours together. Duriug his wife’s sickness Mr. Choate 
became quite an adept in cooking, though he often laughed 
heartily at his awkward attempts in baking or stewing. ‘Who 
would have thought the perplexing things were so hard to fry 7” 
he said one day when he had been making an effort to gratify 
the precarious appetite of the invalid, by preparing some of his 
favorite griddle-cakes. The poor fellow having failed to mix 
them thick enough, tried in vain to turn them. Three or four 
times he broke them all to pieces, and scraping the griddle 
clean, put on the butter and commenced afresh, saying, “I'll 
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eat those ;” but finding he was likely to have the supper to 
himself, he applied to his mother-in-law for advice. 

In the mean time the old gentleman sat by in his easy-chair, 
his right arm tightly clasped around master Jimmy, both of 
them joining heartily in the laugh with which poor James met 
every fresh failure. 

Mrs. Rand left the bed-side of her daughter, and by the ad- 
dition of another egg and a few table-spoonfuls of flour, render- 
ed the young man’s task a much easier one. ‘ Now we'll go 
ahead grand-pa,” he said merrily, placing his young heir again 
upon his father’s knee, after engaging the little fellow in a 
hearty frolic. ‘Now for it, here goes number one. That’s 
something like now, brown as anut. Wonder if Ellen could 
relish a few. Would you ask her, mother? Look there, now, 
grand-pa, don’t that make your mouth water ?” 

To do the young man justice, the heaping dish of cakes so 
nicely laid together with butter and sugar, tempted the appe- 
tite of more than one invalid. As for James, he relished them 
much, “they aint so mean after all; I’ve eat worse, and its a 
pity to waste ’em.” 

But when having eaten his supper, and fed Jimmy till he was 
satisfied, he carried a couple on a plate to his wife, and heard 
her say they were “first rate. "Tis the first thing that has 
tasted good,” he rubbed his hands in glee, mentally resolving 
to repeat the experiment the next day. 

Thus the winter passed; Mr. Rand became every day more 
dependent on his son-in-law, as his strength gradually failed ; 
and not a day, or scarcely an hour passed, without his express- 
ing his gratitude to God for thus providing for his wants. 
Whenever his wife complained that her trials were greater 
than she could bear, he reminded her of their blessings. 
“ Wife,” he often repeated, ‘“ think what we should have done 
if Elizabeth had not married a kind-hearted, willing lad, like 
our James! He never begrudges the time from his work to 
help his old father-in-law.” 

Indeed he did not. No matter what he was doing in the 
barn or wood-house when he heard the voice of his little son 
calling “‘ papa, please come to grand-papa,” he would throw 
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down his hoe or his axe, and with a smiling face make his ap- 
pearance in the kitchen. ‘ Do you want any help from me, sir?” 
he asked pleasantly, a dozen times in a day. 

Mrs. Choate was feeble until Spring; and when the time 
came for the young farmer to be in the field with his plow, he 


found it to be absolutely necessary for him to engage a woman 
to assist his wife in the house. In the month of April Mr, 
Rand had another slight shock of paralysis, after which he was 
confined wholly to the bed, and in some respects this was a re- 
lief to his family, as James was often obliged to be at a dis- 
tance of a half mile from the house, and neither his wife nor 
daughter had sufficient strength to raise him from his chair, 

James was in the habit of rising very early, often after hay- 
ing been kept awake half the night with his sickly babe. He 
usually called the boy to go out to the milking, and then lit the 
fire, and put some potatoes into the oven to bake before he fol- 
lowed him. By the time he came in with the two ten-quart 
pails full of the frothy milk, his wife had risen, dressed the lit- 
tle boy, and assisted in getting breakfast ; after which the first 
business of her husband was to set the old gentleman up in bed, 
while he read a simple portion of Scripture and offered a prayer 
for guidance and direction through the day. He then cut up 
the food which had been prepared for the invalid, and fed him. 
One would have thought, to have seen him by the bed-side, his 
sunny countenance contrasting so strongly with the pale visage 
of his patient, that he had nothing to do but to devote himself 
to the whims and caprices of the poor sufferer. He enlivened 
the meal by giving him an account of the work he intended to do 
through the day, described the appearance of the fields and the 
advance of vegetation, themes in which the old gentleman’s in- 
terest never flagged. 

One morning as James stayed unusually long in the bed-room, 
Mrs. Rand made her appearance, as she knew from the boy 
that it was a very busy time with him. James was standing with 
a spoon full of meat in his hand, while her husband was laugh 
ing until the tears rolled down his furrowed cheeks as his son- 
in-law related an adventure he had had the previous day with 
the steers, saying cheerfully, ‘when you are tired of lying so 
still, think of this story.” 
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As the season advanced, his wife regained her health, and 
the babe also became more healthy and quiet. The spirits of 
our young friend were more cheerful than ever. His merry 
whistle as he approached the house brought smiles to more than 
one mouth. Jimmy ran to the door exclaiming in great glee, 
“papa come, Jimmy glad,” and even the baby shouted with 
delight. 

One day the young man was busy in the field hoeing his corn, 
and keeping time by whistling the tune set to his favorite words, 


“ When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies,” 


when his attention was arrested by hearing a voice calling his 


name. James looked up, and saw his pastor who had got out 
of his buggy and stood leaning over the railing of the fence. 

‘‘ How do you do, Mr. Choate ?”’ inquired Mr. Gordon, “I 
heard your cheerful voice, and thought I would stop and make 
my call upon you in the field.” After particular inquiries for 
Mr. Rand, Mr. Gordon said, “ I have noticed that you were al- 
ways happy and contented, and | have thought I would ask the 
secret of your happiness, that I might impart it to those who 
consider the world dark, or take life hard, as their expression 
is. I well know that since 1 have been acquainted with your 
family, you have had much to try your faith, and many in the 
same circumstances would have become discouraged and dis- 
heartened.” 

“Well, sir,’ replied the farmer, drawing his shirt-sleeve 
across his wet forehead, “‘if I must make a clean breast of it, 
| have sometimes during the last winter been rather down-heart- 
ed, wife took on so about her father, and the old lady seemed 
almost ready to give up, and then our poor little girl was so 
sickly and whining, I could’nt get much rest by nights; but 
when I felt the worst, I’d whistle the loudest, to keep my cour- 
age up. Many’s the time the last winter that I’ve fallen asleep 
while I was milking in the morning ; but then, I never told 
wife, ‘cause she’d only have worried herself sick about me ; but 
then I’d reason with myself, and 1’d say, ‘ James it will never 
do for your courage to fail. You must look on the bright side, 
and think that these troubles can’t last forever,’ and then too 
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he added in a subdued voice, I knew whose hand directed all 
our ways, and I was sure he had some wise purpose in all these 
afflictions. Sometimes I’ve thought as I’ve always been pros- 
pered afore, that he supposed I needed this to try me, and this 
gave me strength to pray that I might have help to bear 
patiently whatever he thought best to send upon me. But in 
general,” he added as he saw his pastor was much interested 
and did not reply, “I have been happy and thankful that I have 
so many mercies. I laughed aloud to myself since I’ve been 
hoeing this morning, to think I had such a good wife, and two 
bright babies at home, and then the old man’s been such a right 
good father to me, ’twould be hard indeed, if I couldn’t help 
take care of him now he’s sick.” 

“You have the right of it, my young friend,’ responded Mr, 
Gordon, grasping the farmer by the hand. If we can only re- 
member that we are in the hands of a Friend who careth for 
us, and ordereth our ways in infinite love, it will be easy to 
leave ourselves with him. 

One night in the month of July Mr. Choate was aroused from his 
sleep by a scream of distress from his mother-in-law, followed by 
acall upon him for help. He sprang out of bed and quickly 
pulling on his pantaloons ran into the bed-room occupied by 
her. The old lady was sitting up in the bed in the vain attempt 
to arouse her husband who had awakened her by a groan of 
distress. 

James took up the low lamp which was burning on the 
hearth and held it before the bed. With suspended breath he 
bent over the form of the aged man, then placed his hard fin- 
gers upon the withered arm, but alas, the pulse had ceased to 
beat! The sufferer was already rejoicing before the throne of 
God. 

As the awful reality burst upon him, James neither screamed 
nor wept. Gently he assisted the afflicted wife from the room, 
and ran hastily to call the boy to go for a neighbor to perform 
the last offices for the dead. Having called Elizabeth to remain 
with her mother who sat quietly weeping, overwhelmed with 
the suddenness of the blow, he returned to the chamber of 
death. The eyes were set and the jaws fallen, and the young 
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man who had never been placed in such close proximity with 
the dread destroyer trembled as he approached to adjust the 
features of the deceased. 

From his wife and her mother he expected a burst of sorrow 
such as they had shown on a former occasion, but to his great 
relief, the certainty of their loss seemed to render their grief 
too deep for such manifestations. Mrs. Choate was so much 
subdued by it that during the two days which intervened before 
the funeral, not once did she speak fretfully to those about her, 
or reproachfully to her little boy. Indeed, the grief of the 
child seemed so great, and it was such a difficult task to ex- 
plain to his understanding the silence and quietness of the dear 
grandpa who had always smiled so lovingly upon him, that his 
mother in her attempts to do it was much drawn toward her 
child. 

On Friday the fifth of July, the funeral was attended. 
Neighbors and friends filled the house to overflowing, anxious 
to testify their respect for the character of the deceased, and 
their sympathy for the afflicted family. During the exercises 
Henry sat quietly in his father’s lap, until Mr. Gordon arose 
for prayer, when a loud cry from the bed-room ealled Mr. 
Choate from the room, and the boy accompanied him. The 
babe had awaked and was afraid of the kind neighbor who had 
offered to take care of her. Mr. Choate, however, by his whis- 
pered caresses quickly restored quiet, and the infant was soon 
asleep and again restored to the cradle, where Mrs. Gordon 
the young wife of the clergyman proposed to remain with her 
until they returned from the grave. 

On opening the will which had been executed soon after the 
marriage of his daughter, it was ascertained that to James his 
beloved son-in-law, the old gentleman had left the whole of his 
property, which consisted of the remainder of his valuable 
farm, together with considerable money in the bank. 

By selling a few acres for house lots, Mr. Choate acquired 
the means of purchasing more stock, and also of hiring more 
help upon his farm, and in the course of a few years was con- 
sidered one of the most prosperous farmers in the country. 

Mrs. Rand died the year after her husband, and was laid to 
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rest by his side in the quiet church yard. Her daughter being 
thus thrown for companionship upon the society of her hopeful 
husband, soon partook of the cheerfulness of his tone, and was 
accounted not only a devoted wife and mother, but one of the 
best dairy-women in the country. 

During the years which followed, Mr. Choate never lost the 
artlessness and simplicity of his Christian character. Indeed, 
he maintained not only such diligence in business, but such fer- 
vency of spirit, that upon the death of the aged deacon who 
was gathered from his labors as a shock of corn fully ripe, the 
young farmer was unanimously chosen to fill his place. But 
the native modesty of his disposition together with the humble 
view in which he had always regarded himself, led him to decline 
the trust. He never forgot the earnest, self-denying labors of 
his pastor, nor the kindness of his lady when she came to them 
in their hours of trial and sorrow, and until his sudden death 
which took place about four years after that of his aged parish- 
ioner, Mr. Rand, he carried to the parsonage many tokens of 
his gratitude and affection. 


A N 
4. 4 


BY PARSON QUILL. 
* Lay aside every weight.” 


In one of my musing hours my fancy went forth to the dis- 
covery of a new world, or at least the exploration of one but 
partially known. A strange world it was, but one of vast sig- 
nificance. There grew in strange abundance forests of poetic 
imagery, continually plucked by pilgrim fancies, but still inex- 
haustible. There were the ideals of the artist poorly realized 
on canvass or in marble, forms and visions more gorgeous than 
any that ever passed before the inward eye of the blind Milton, 
more grand and terrible than ever confronted the gloomy genius 
of a Dante. I remembered it at once as Dreamland, the land 
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of fable, of parable, of allegory, on whose wondrous pictures 
childhood ever loves to gaze. There Alsop’s strange stories of 
the beasts and birds and men were all true history. There 
moreover grew the bramble of Gotham which the trees sought 
to make their king. Many an object dimly understood before 
presented itself with a vividness and a significance that made it 
seem entirely new. 

As my eye ranged over the vast landscape, and fancy’s wing 
bore me rapidly from height to height, my attention was drawn 
to an immense valley from the centre of which rose a lofty 
mountain covered on every side with forests clothed in the rich- 
est bloom, and whose verdure was perennial. The snow might 
whiten the valley, but not a leaf of all the mountain forests and 
groves was ever withered by the frosts. Clouds of a bright 
golden hue, brilliant with a light that seemed to issue from 
what they embosomed, crowned the lofty summit of the moun- 
tain. Sometimes for a moment they would seem about to clear 
away, and again the light would for a while fade away into 
almost utter darkness. I learned however, that the change in 
their appearance was due somewhat to the point of view from 
which they were seen, and somewhat also to the clearness of 
vision on the part of the observer. 

The immense circular valley spread itself out at the moun- 
tain’s base enclosing it on every side. Some portions of it were 
exceeding beautiful ; they seemed a sort of paradise ; others 
were rocky and sterile, watered by no streams and giving small 
promise of reward toa wasted culture. And yet the valley 
was for the most part thickly inhabited, and each individual 
seemed busy with some favorite project. Here and there was 
one who had succeeded in his effort, but remained still unsatis- 
fied. He had planted a gourd to shield him from the rays of 
the sun, but while he sat beneath its shade a worm gnawed at 
its root and he saw it wither over his head. Or he had bound 
up a beautiful nosegay, and though told that it would fade and 
perish, persisted in believing that he could supply it with the 
nourishment that could sustain its beauty, and as his plans 
failed, he would again pluck flowers that bloomed around him 
and renew the attempt. Here was one toiling and striving 
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even to weariness, in building a pyramid from which he might 
look down complacently on his less fortunate associates. Here 
was one attempting to gather from the river-side a greater 
number of pebbles than his neighbor, and there was another 
striving to see in how many and various ways he might fashion 
the dress he wore. All this while one and another was sinking 
down at his task, yet each survivor only turned his head for a 
moment, dropping some casual or common-place remark, and 
now and then was seen one quietly stepping into the place of 
him that fell. Sometimes there were those who had accom- 
plished their task, and in almost every instance they looked 
sadly around them giving expression to feelings of disappoint- 
ment. Many were the occasion when I heard the cry, “‘ who 
will show us any good ?”” Some would exclaim “ what a little 
and contemptible business is this we are about! Surely we 
might and should do something better than all this.” There 
was one who walked like a king among the multitudes. I saw 
him stand in the shadow of a magnificent palace, in the walks 
of a garden rich in fragrance and beauty, with golden fruits 
hanging from the boughs, and ripling streams that poured from 
gushing fountains, and seemed to sparkle along their blooming 
way like molten silver. They were all his own. His taste 
had arranged them all. But there he stood gazing sadly upon 
them, exclaiming, “ vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 

I noticed that although the mountain rose in the centre of 
the valley, so that from every direction it met the eye, few 
looked upward toward it. Now and then a voice would be 
heard that seemed to issue from its summit, calling out, “ come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” “Ho every one that thirsteth, come ye to the - 
waters.” “I counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire that 
thou mayest be rich, and white raiment that thou mayest be 
clothed.” Yet few heeded the voice. Thousands in the din 
and bustle of their feverish anxieties, could not hear it at all, 
while others would pause a moment at their toil to drop some 
trifling remark about it, and then resume their task. 

There were some however who paid more heed to the words. 
They declared that they had tried all that the valley could 
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afford, and it could not satisfy them. A part started at once 
to approach the place from which the voice came. Its tones 
were so sweet and gentle that their hearts were won as they 
listened to what sounded like strains of the richest music. 
But as they approached the mountain they saw it encompassed 
by a wall so high and perpendicular, that all their efforts to 
scale it proved completely vain. But listening more carefully 
to the voice, and following where it led, they came to a lofty 
gate thrown wide open so that multitudes might pass through it 
at once. But high over it there stood written in great blazing 
letters, —** CAST ASIDE EVERY WEIGHT, EVEN THE EASILY BESETTING 
six.” It was here that some paused. They read the inscrip- 


tion, and a part of them first looked and then turned back. A 
few threw down all they had, making an immense pile of rub- 
bish, flowers and books and rings and burdensome garments, as 
well as title deeds, parchments, diplomas and gold. I could 
not but observe that those who had least to part with, gave it 
up most readily, while I could not but admire the noble promp- 
titude with which here and there one would cast down his jew- 


els or his crown. At once the step of these grew light. Their 
faces brightened, and they felt as they ascended the mountain 
that a load was gone. Meanwhile their companions had some 
of them resolved to retain what they had, imagining that so 
small a weight as that which, esteeming most precious, they 
had hastily placed upon their shoulders, could not seriously 
retard them. These too encumbered by their load pressed on- 
ward, though here and there one confessed that the burden 
became more weighty at every step. In fact, the farther they 
proceeded up the mountain side, the heavier grew every load 
that came from the valley.below. The gases which some had 
used to balloon themselves up to the heights of fame where 
they might become conspicuous objects for the gaze of others, 
no longer possessed their wonted efficacy. Even these became 
a dead weight at a certain point, and actually retarded those 
who had imagined that they might ascend by their aid. It was 
a long way up the mountain before the fragrant and blooming 
groves, which I had noticed could be reached. A long inter- 
val of rock and sand, in some places almost precipitous extend- 
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ed from them down to the wall that encompassed the mountain 
at its base. Many a weary step had to be taken to climb these 
steep and abrupt heights. Some whose burdens were quite 
heavy began to be discouraged. Their title deeds and stock- 
certificates weighed upon them like lead, and I could not but 
think of a saying I had heard before, “‘ how hardly shall those 
that have riches, enter into the kingdom.” One man I noticed 
toiling upward, but at every step his feet would sink deep into 
the sand. After long effort he would sometimes advance a few 
feet, and sometimes sink back exhausted to the point where he 
began. Another who had chosen a firmer path where he might 
climb along the rocks, had upon his shoulder a large bag which 
seemed evidently filled with light material. It was however, 
with great difficulty that he advanced, for a strong wind came 
blowing down the mountain, and on one occasion as the mouth 
of his bag was slightly open, the breeze expanded it to its ut- 
most capacity, and with such violence as to carry it and its 
bearer with it down the rocks. The unfortunate traveller was 
somewhat bruised and injured but soon arose from his fall and 
looking about him saw the contents of his bag, some of them 
strown around him, and some flyingin the air far below toward 
the valley. As he gathered up the bundles within his reach I 
saw that they were variously labelled. One had the inscription 
honors upon it: another respectability : another business cares. 
Again he placed them in his bag and attempted to ascend ; but 
again he met with a similar experience, till wearied out and 
almost despairing he finally threw away his bag with all it con- 
tained. At once he began to ascend with a lightened step and 
rejoined some of his companions who had previously outstripped 
him. It was not long before they reached the confines of the 
grove, where the voice they followed seemed very near. Some 
would linger a moment gazing upward toward the summit of 
the mountain which they would describe to one another as sin- 
gularly beautiful and glorious. At times indeed, clouds would 
obstruct their view, but at others they would break away and 
then they would apprehend what “ eye had never seen nor ear 
heard.” And then their voice would be heard calling out to 
those below who were toiling upward, bidding them ‘not be 
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weary in well doing, for in due season they should reap their 
reward if they fainted not.” And here too the great valley 
from which they had come was spread out like a map before 
their eye. They could see its toiling thousands, wasting their 
energies in frivolous and vain efforts, and they looked down 
with amazement on their stupidity in never regarding the glo- 
rious heights before them, only they remembered with deep 
humility, that they themselves were once guilty of the same. 

It was while they sat resting themselves on the borders of 
the grove, and conversing with one another upon their common 
experience, that there issued from the grove a great company 
of angel-like forms clothed in white garments, and their faces 
beaming with a more than earthly splendor. They distributed 
themselves about, one to each of the travellers. ‘* Come,” said 
they, “‘ with us, we will take you up with us to our own home, 
and our Father will be—nay, he is your Father. We have 
looked after you with deep anxiety until you reached this point. 
Many who promise well at first fail to reach it, because they 
will not regard the direction written over the great gate. Lit- 
tle do they know the wisdom of that inscription. The neglect 
of it in many cases, has proved fatal. Even the point where 
we now are might be reached with comparative ease, if each 
would lay aside the weight that he bound to his shoulders in 
the valley, and which is of no further use to him afterwards. 
It is an unspeakable folly for any one to attempt to ascend with 
it. It is in this way that some of the greatest and best of those 
whom we have met here, have fallen by the way. Noah and 
Moses and David and Solomon and Peter, and scores of others 
like them had learned this by experience. All that any one 
needs to guide and sustain him, is to hear and follow the voice 
that calls. The word that it speaks is spirit and life to the 
soul.”” And now these bright angel-like ones took each a tray- 
eller by the hand and hasted up the mountain. The way seem- 
ed no longer difficult, but each sped on as though borne on 
eagles’ wings. Soon in the shadows of the grove they disap- 
peared from my view, but I could hear their songs echoing 
through the aisles of what seemed a forest sanctuary, making 
all around vocal with their anthems of praise and joy. At last 
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they reached the region near the summit upon which the cloud 
rested. Its ample folds seemed to open to give them admission, 
A crowd were gathered there to bid them welcome. But as 
they passed on the broad folds of the cloud settled down over 
them, and I saw them no more. I only heard a voice saying 
almost in thunder tones—“ these are they that have overcome, 
and they shall sit down with me on my throne even as I have 
overcome, and am set down with my Father on his throne.” 


GLAUDIOLUS. 
[see rFraTte.] 


This is one of the most beautiful of bulbous flowers. Its 
generic name, Glaudiolus, is derived from the Latin word glau- 
dius, sword, in allusion to the shape of its leaf. It has many 
species possessing every variety of color. The species, 
which is exhibited in our plate, is a favorite with amateurs. 
It is most readily obtained from offset bulbs. These should be 
taken up in the autumn, and reset in pots with fresh soil, or 
planted six or eight inches in the ground and covered for the 
winter ; or they may be kept in the cellar dry and free from 
the frost during that season. They flourish best in a rich sili 
cious loam. The bulbs will often flower the next season after 
they are planted, though two or three years are requisite to 
mature a plant from the seed. It is one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the flower-stand and conservatory. Mr. Sweetser, 
who originally exhibited the specimen from which our plate was 
derived, says of it, ‘In the month of April I purchased two 
bulbs, and set them in small pots about four inches in diameter, 
filled with a prepared compost, consisting of about one half 
peat, and one half loam, with a small portion of sand, and 
placed them in a green-house. They remained in this situation, 
making apparently but very little progress in their growth, till 
all danger of spring frosts and chilling winds were over, when 
one was tarned out of the pot and plunged into the border ; the 
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other remained in the pot, which, however, was shifted once or 
twice during the season. The latter did not flower, owing, un- 
doubtedly, to its being confined in too small a pot. The for- 
mer, a few days after its removal, grew astonishingly fast, and 
by the first of September it had thrown up four flower spikes, 
to the height of nearly four feet. About the twelfth of the 
month it began to open its gorgeous blossoms, and at one time 
I counted seven fully expanded on one spike.” The art of cul- 
tivating it is very similar to that of raising the Tulip, the Hya- 
cinth and the Narcissus. 


LITTLE SAMMY’S MOTTO. 


The body of this lovely child is now peacefully resting by the 
side of his mother, in a retired spot where the tall cyprus and 
the willow are bending over it; but any one who reads this 
sketch will hope, that when the trump of God sounds, and the 
bodies of the saints arise to meet their Lord in the air, that lit- 
tle Samuel will be among them. 

He was a thoughtful boy, who though fond of play, and en- 
couraged to take active exercise, yet was at any time pleased 
to leave his sports for the society and conversation of older peo- 
ple. He took especial delight in asking and receiving answers 
to questions often considered above the capacity of a boy of ten 
years of age. 

After a long conversation with his mother about what he 
would like to be when he became a man, he said, “I should 
like to be a minister, except for two reasons.” 

When asked what these were, he replied, “ I think it would 
be hard to pick out the hymns, and then I could’nt find enough 
to say in so many sermons.” He often however afterward re- 
peated the wish to be a minister. 

About a year before his death, a lady who was a dear friend 
of his mother, was visiting them. Being very fond of children 
she read to Samuel from some child’s paper, an account of a 
little boy nearly his own age, who had chosen two verses in 
Proverbs for his motto, through life. 
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When she had finished reading she said, ** how I wish, Sam- 
uel, that you would take the same verses for your motto.” 

After a moment of steady thought and with a firmness which 
suprised her, he replied, “ J will.” 

The promise was never forgotten. ‘‘The verses were com- 
mitted to memory, and often repeated and spoken of as the rule 
of his life. 

In a letter written to his aunt after his death, the same lady 
relates a conversation he held with his mother only a short time 
before his last sickness: ‘‘ He was sitting by her while the 
other children were out walking, and seeing some boys with 
baskets of berries passing by, he said,‘ mother, it must be 
pleasant to gather berries, can’t I go to-morrow ? ” 

“‘ | think not, my son,” she replied, “ you are hardly strong 
enough.” 

‘** Perhaps by Monday, 1 can go, mother.” 

“Tf we live, Sammy.” 

At first he did not reply, then with that sweet thoughtfulness 
for which he was so remarkable, he exclaimed, “ you said right- 
ly, mother, if we live. ‘ Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for 
thou knowest not what a day may bring forth,’’”’ and then he 
added, “‘ but you know if I do live, mother, that I have a motto 
for my life, and I must live up to it,” and he repeated the 14th 
and 15th verses of the 4th chapter of Proverbs, ‘“‘ Enter not 
into the path of the wicked, and go not in the way of evil men. 
Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it, and pass away.” 

Soon after, he said, “how beautiful this world is, mother, 
but heaven is far more beautiful, and if we love God, we shall 
be there forever.” 

This thought he also expressed in his last hours, when he 
said, “‘ North Conway is beautiful, but Heaven far more so.” 

The lady adds, that she has often repeated the account of 
little Samuel and his motto, to her Sabbath school class, con- 
sisting of twelve bright boys, and that their interest has been 
so awakened that they seem to feel that his motto shall be their 
own. She says, “ tears often fill the eyes of my young hearers, 
and they say, ‘tell us more of little Samuel.’ Thus, though 
dead, he yet speaketh.” 
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In his last sickness, which was a distressing affection of the 
brain, he was unusually patient and resigned. Indeed, his for- 
titude in the midst of severe suffering, was so great, that when 
I took my turn of administering to him, I could hardly endure 
the sight. It was really affecting to my feelings to witness the 
calmness and resignation with which he endured his agony, 
and the gratitude he exhibited for the attention of those who 
watched over him. 

His pastor visited him a few days before his death, and 
though Samuel was so feeble as to be unable to converse, he 
listened with the deepest interest to what was said to him, and 
at the close of the prayer said, “I thank you sir,” in a tone of 
such earnestness and sincerity, as will not soon be forgotten by 
any who heard it. Doubtless, if Samuel could now speak to 
any of my young readers, he would earnestly urge you to adopt 
his motto, and make it the rule of your life. 
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Be gentle — for you little know 
How many trials rise ; 

Although to thee they may be small, 
To her of giant size. 


Be g2ntle — though perchance that lip 
May speak a murmuring tone, 

The heart may speak with kindness yet, 
And joy to be thy own. 


Be gentle — weary hours of pain 
’ Tis woman’s lot to bear; 

Then yield her what support thou can’st, 
And all her sorrows share. 


Be gentle — for the noblest hearts 
And times must have some grief, 
And even in a pettish word 
May seek to find relief. 


Be gentle — none are perfect here — 
Thou’rt dearer far than life ; 

Then, husband, bear, and still forbear ; 
Be gentle to thy wife! 





MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


Se 


WRITTEN AT MY MOTHER’S GRAVE, 
BY GEO. D. PRENTICE. 


The trembling dew-drops fall 
Upon the shutting flowers, like souls at rest ; 
The stars shine gloriously—and all, 
Save me, are blest. 


Mother, I love thy grave! 
The violet, with its blossoms blue and mild, 
Waves o’er thy head; when shall it wave 
Above thy child ? 


’Tis a sweet flower — yet must 
Its bright leaves to the coming tempest bow; 
Dear mother, ’ tis thine emblem—dust 
Is on thy brow! 


And I could love to die— 
To leave untasted life’s dark, bitter streams, 
By thee, as erst in childhood lie, 
And share thy dreams. 


And must I linger here, 
To stain the plumage of my sinless years, 
And mourn the hopes of childhood dear, 
With bitter tears ? 


Ay, must I linger here, 
A lonely branch upon a withered tree, 
Whoce last frail leaf, untimely sere, 
Went down with thee ? 


Oft from life’s withering bower, 
In still communion with the past, I turn, 
And muse on thee, the only flower 
In memory’s urn. 


Courage and modesty are the most undoubted virtues; for 
they are of a kind that hypocrisy cannot imitate. 
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Editor's Miscellany. 


BIBLICAL NOTES. 


Ecc. 11: 1, “ Cast thy bread upon the waters; for thou shall 
find it after many days.’ The Hebrew word (lehem) here rendered 
bread, denotes also the kernel from which the flour is obtained and 
the bread is manufactured. It means wheat or rice; and the figure 
was derived from an oriental agriculturist who in early spring sows 
his rice-seed upon low ground partially covered with water, certainly 
before the river or wady has drained the soil. He casts the seed of 
his future bread-stuff upon the moist ground or the water resting on 
it, and God rewards his toil and fulfils his hopes. ‘ After many 
days,” he finds it, harvests the ripe grain and makes it into bread 
for the support of himself and his family. The passage teaches us to 
labor in faith and hope and to inculcate charity, which, bestowed on the 
necessitous and deserving, is like the seed of rive or of wheat, yield- 
ing an abundant return. This virtue ordinarily reaps a crop of es- 
teem and gratitude; it secures the favor of man and the blessing of 
God. 

Tsa.40: 11. “ He shall feed his flock like a shepherd ; he shall 
gather the lambs with his arm and carry them in his bosom, and 
shall gently lead those that are with young.”’ 

The pastoral language of the Bible is peculiarly beautiful and ex- 
pressive. Here the evangelical prophet speaks of Christ and his 
kingdom. He foretells, that, like a good shepherd, he “ shall feed 
his flock.” This, Jesus does by his word, sacraments and prayer, by 
means and institutions, and by the Spirit and grace of God. The 
next declaration is still more tender and pathetic; “‘ he shall gather 
the lambs with his arm and carry them in his bosom.” When an 
oriental shepherd conducts his flock from one pasture to another, it 
is not uncommon for the little lambs, especially such as are very fee- 
ble, to tire and to linger behind. The sight of them and the thought 
of their feebleness moves his heart. He folds avout him his loose 
flowing robe, confines it around his waist with his girdle, gathers 
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them with his arm, places them on his breast, and carries them, sup- 


ported by the folds of his robe, in his bosom. It is common in such 


circumstances to find a shepherd with three, four or half a dozen 
lambs in his arms. Beautiful emblem of Christ! How it expresses 
to us his love to little children, and his tender care of them! He ig 
indeed a good shepherd, careing for the lambs. What solicitude he 
feels for them when they stray from the fold! How tenderly he calls 
them to remember him, to come to him, to love and serve him! He 
also cares for their fathers and mothers, and grants them aid when 
they specially need his guidance and support. When a little lamb 
is gathered up and borne in the shepherd’s arms, its anxious mother 
cries, and watches his every step, till faint and weary she too needs 
his assistance. He stretches forth his hand, supports and guides her. 
What an interesting subject for a picture, a shepherd with a little 
lamb in one arm, and its dam in the other! Tenderly he bears the 
first and gently he leads the second. But the most interesting 
thought of all is, that that shepherd is our Saviour. Oh, let us de- 
vote to him the dew of our youth, the flower of our manhood, and 


ripe fruit of our age! 


PASSING EVENTS. 
FOREIGN. 


Our last number chronicled important events to the middle of 
August. 

The war progresses ; the allied fleet in the Baltic took Sweaborg, 
the citadel of Helsingfors, the capital of Finland, on the 9th of 
August, after several hours of bombarding, with but little loss to 
the assailants, but with considerable loss of property to the beseiged. 
This victory produced demonstrations of joy in Western Europe, and 
at once raised the price of stocks in the French and English market. 
But the place was not a key to any important post, and therefore 
its capture can be no great loss to Russia nor remarkable gain to 
the Allies. They have also taken Petropaulowski, a small military 
town of one thousand inhabitants on the eastern coast of Kam- 
schatka. On the 16th of August the Russians attacked the Allies 
on the Tchernaya, but were repulsed with a loss, estimated as high 
as 4000 killed and wounded, while that of the Allies was only 1000. 
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The English Parliament in August, were earnestly debating the 
subject of ways and means to prosecute the war in the Crimea. 
Lord John Russell, in a speech on the Consolidated Fund Bill, 


drew a sad picture of the condition of the Italian States, animad- 


verting on the imprisonment of worthy citizens in N iples and on 


the religious persecution in Tuscany. These have long been pre- 
served, mainly by Austrian and French bayonets. ‘The London 
‘Times and other administration papers advocate the appointment of 
a generalissimo of the Allied armies in the Crimea. Parliament 
was prorogued on the 14th of August until the 23d of October. 
Queen Victoria and her attendants crossed the English Channel to 
Bologue on the 17th, and intended to remain in France a week. 

Early in August France commenced fitting the Palace of St, 
Cloud for the reception of the Royal Family of England. Fifteen 
hundred workmen were employed levelling the ground, erecting tri- 
umphant arches and imparting to every thing all the embellish- 
ments which the most cultivated taste can devise or the most princely 
wealth procure. These royal visits are expensive, yet they give 
employment to the poor, gratification to the rich, and cultivate inter- 
national cordiality. On the 27th of July another conspiracy was 
detected and its instigators apprehended. Thisis one of the trials of 
an emperor; he must be in fear lest he lose his life by assassination. 
Napoleon met Victoria at Bologue on the 18th, and escorted he rto 
Paris, and under his escort she returned to the same place Monday the 
27th. Paris papers say an effort is in progress to raise 50,000 addi- 
tional troops for the Crimea. 

Spain has resolved to engage in the war against Russia with an 
army of 25,000 men. But the plan must first be approved by the 
Cortes, which meets the present month. Whether this measure 
will produce in her own dominions quiet or party animosity, who 
can tell? 

It is rumored that Holland has concluded with the United States, 
a treaty of commerce by which her ports will be open to our vessels, 
and which the Singapore Free Press thinks will have an advantage- 
ous influence on trade. Certainly she has reclaimed from the sea of 
Haalem by drainage a large tract of land, estimated in its unculti- 
vated state at 8.000.000 of florins. 


Denmark is much excited about her sound dues, and her Admiral 
Mourier asks advice of France. In the mean time, she fears tha, 
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the United States will seize her possessions in the West India Islands, 
An extra session of the Danish Chambers is called to consider the 
subject. 

The Austrian Cabinet is divided into two parties —one desiring to 
maintain neutrality in respect to the present war— the other de- 
cidedly favoring the cause of the Allies, and desiring to join them 
The prospect is that the latter will soon be in the ascendant. 


In China, the revolution progresses slowly, 


Mexico has been in a state of revolution for some time, and on 
the seventeenth of August, Santa Anna, its chief ruler, abdicated 
and embarked from Vera Cruz for Havana, and is reported to be 
designing to take up his residence in New York. 


DOMESTIC. 


Yellow Fever prevails in the most fatal manner in Norfolk and 
Portsmovth, Va. In the latter of these cities, only 2500 now remains 
out of a population of 10.000. The rest have fled before the pesti- 
lence or have been gathered to the congregation of the dead. The 
destroyer is equally busy in the other city. In each, business is sus- 
pended, and few can be seen in the streets except hearsemen, physi- 
cians, sextons and those engaged in the care of the sick, in conveying 
them to the hospitals, or in the burial of the dead. The malaria said 
to infect the atmosphere, is ascribed to the hot and impure air from 
dismal swamp. The same disease has made its appearance in New 
Orleans and some other cities, but with less violence and fatality. 
Much sympathy is felt for the sufferers and seasonable assistance ren- 
dered them from various parts of the Union. How great a blessing 
is life and health! How delightful, too, is that sympathy which 
works by love and affords relief in distress! ‘ Bear ye one anoth- 
er’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 


The horrid accident on the Camden and Amboy Railroad has 
sent notes of lamentation through the country. Two trains running 
in opposite directions on the same track came near a collision. To 
avoid this, the train from Philadelphia for New York, reversed its 
action, and was running back at the rate of twenty miles an hour, 
when it struck the horses in the carriage of Dr. Heiniker, and dashed 
them to pieces. This threw the train from the track, and piled up 
the ars and passengers in a horrid heap of ruin and death. Twen- 
ty-four persons were instantly killed, and sixty-five more bruised and 
wounded in the most terrible manner. The catastrophe is reported 
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to have been the result of criminal carelessness, and of disregard of 
regulations. Oh, when will men learn that haste at the expense 
of safety is a sin, a heinous crime! 


The United States Agricultural Society proposes to hold its an- 
nual exhibition in this city. It is to be confined to domestic animales 
and ten thousand dollars are to be awarded in premiums. More than 
twenty thousand dollars have been subscribed by gentlemen in and 
about the city, as a reserved fund, to be assessed if necessary, to 
carry out the enterprize in a manner worthy of that national society, 
and of the metropolis of the Old Bay State. The government of the 
city, with laudable zeal and generosity, have tendered to the distin 
guished President of that Association, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, a 
tract of land on Harrison Avenue, amounting to more than fifty acres, 
has graded and in other respects fitted it for the occasion, which 
promises to be one of the grandest agricultural exhibitions ever held 
in this country. 

America distances all competition in the World's Fair at Paris. 
The first report of this renowned exhibition was, that the United 
States were not well represented in respect to the arts of industry 
and manufacture, norin the objects of embellishment and of taste. 
But those plaintive notes, quite grateful to some monarchical ears, 
have suddenly turned into shouts of victory and huzzas for Young 
America, and for republican institutions and enterprize. ‘* Hail Co- 
lumbia, happy land!” Our piano-fortes, our reaping machines and 
other instruments and implements take the premiums, and excite 
astonishment and admiration. Besides some trans-atlantic inventors 
have been constrained to retire in disgrace from the exhibition, and 
to withdraw from it articles patented in their own country, which 
were previously invented and patented in the United States. These 
World’s Fairs and Telegraphic communications, prevent and expose 
intellectual fraud, and render more sure the reward of genius. They 
prepare the way for international laws, securing to authors their 
copy-rights, as well as to inventors the benefits of their skill and 
labor. 


FASHIONS. 


The styles for the season we shall give in our next issue. We agree with 
many of our wise readers and patrdns who have expressed the opinion that 
these are of little utility, often than once in three months. We trust that our 
subscribers will find it far more for their gratification and improvement to 
have the same expense devoted to embroidery and household ornaments, to 
flowers, fruits and domestic animals. 
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Little attention has yet been devoted by many of our farmers and 
gardeners to grape-culture, which, in some parts of Europe, is a source 
of much profit, domestic comfort and luxurious indulgence. Yet the 
large vineyards about Cincinnati,-and in other sections of our ex- 
tended country, have clearly demonstrated the adaptation of our soil 
and climate to this crop, and have awakened a good degree of inter- 
est in its cultivation. Thousands of country villas have their grape- 
ries, and around a greater number of rural cottages and suburban 
dwellings may be found trellises for the support of the vine whose 
juices make glad the heart of man. 

It is easily obtained from seed or cuttings, and delights in a dry, 
warm and silicious soil, frequently enriched with a top dressing. As 
an article of diet, it is luxurious, and forms the base of many whole- 
some beverages. We are by no means certain that the extensive 
cultivation of the grape, even if it should be manufactured into light 
and unfermented wines, as our apples are into cider, would not sub- 
serve the cause of temperance, which we devoutly love and desire to 
see triumph. Some of our best advocates of this noble reform have 
been of that opinion. 

One season when we raised a number of barrels of grapes, we 
manufactured from them several gallons of wine, put it into wooden 
casks tightly corked,cast them into a large fresh water cistern where 
they remained till the next spring, when it was drawn off and bot- 
tled, almost as limpid as water, free from the intoxicating quality, 
and a more delicious beverage we never tasted. According to the 
Apostle’s rule we “ drank a little of it for our stomach’s sake, and our 
often infirmities,” and gave it to our sick neighbors and friends for a 
similar purpose. If such an article of domestic manufacture were 
quite common, who, with the example of many grape-growing and 
wine-producing countries before him would say that it might not 
promote temperance, health and happiness ? 

As an article of diet none can reasonably object to it. For this 
purpose alone we wish it were in every cottage and habitation in the 
land. And there, a very little care, expense and labor can place it. 

To such an enterprize it will be objected, that the grape decays 
soon after maturity and of course can be used in a family but a few 
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days. Yet with very little trouble it may be kept from autumn to 
the next spring or summer. ll that is requisite for its preservation 
is too keep its juice from escaping through the stem by charring the 
end thereof, and then storing it where it will not gather moisture, 
and in a temperature from forty to fifty degrees of Fahrenheit. In 
this way, we have kept Isabella grapes from October to April. For 
the mode of propagating, pruning and maturing the grape, we refer 
our readers to “* Downing’s Fruit and Fruit-Trees of America.” He 
notices thirty varieties for the house, and twelve for open culture. 
Of the latter, the Isabella of which we furnish a cut at the head of 
this article, is a favorite from the ease with which it is cultivated, 
the probability of a good crop annually, and the excellent flavor of the 
fruit. 

This grape is a native of Carolina, and was brought into the north- 
ern states by Mrs. Isabella Gibbs, in honor of whom it was named, 
It is vigorous, hardy and productive. It ripens earlier, and conse- 
quently the crop is much surer than that of the Catawba. Its skin 
is thick—its color a dark purple, almost black, covered more or less 
with a blue bloom; its flesh is tender, and its juice sweet and very 
agreeable. 

But if our readers would have this luxury they must plant the vine, 
study and practice the art of its cultivation, then they may pluck the 
ripe clusters. How healthful the exercise! How cheap and yet how 
rich the gratification ! 


HUBBARDSTON NONESUCH APPLE, 


Of apples and most other fruits, we have this year an abundance, 
which calls for special gratitude and praise to the Giver of all good. 
Of the hundreds of excellent varieties of apples ripening in the autumn 
or fore part of winter, few surpass that at the head of this article. It 
bears the name of the town in which it originated. The tree is well 
formed, a vigorous grower and free bearer. Its fruit is large, round, 
yellow mixed with red in stripes, and russet about the stem, which 
is short and set in a broad deep cavity; its eye is in a large open 
basin ; its flesh yellow, juicy and tender, and its flavor very mild and 
agreeable. It has the superiority which its name imports. Would 
that a few barrels of it were in the store-house or cellar of each of our 
readers! You will soon have them, if you will set out the young 
trees and give them proper cultivation. 





COTTAGES, 


Great improvements have been made in architecture since the pub- 
lication of Downing’s Country Residences. The taste displayed in 
this department, is conformed to a higher and better standard, con- 
venience is subserved, and domestic comforts are multiplied. The 
first design which we present, is well adapted to a rural district, and 
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can be constructed for a small sum, and yet combines good taste with 
numerous conveniences. It is thirty-eight feet by twenty-four, with 
a hall extending from the front door directly across the house, and 
by a flight of stairs leading into the chambers. On the ground floor 
are a parlor, twenty feet by sixteen, and in the rear of it a pantry, 
sixteen feet by three. On the other side of the hall, are in front a 
dining room, sixteen feet by thirteen, opening into a kitchen of the 
same dimensions in the rear. Each of these four rooms open into 
the hall, to which there are two entrances, one in the front, the 
other in the rear. On the second floor, are four chambers of the 
same dimensions as the kitchen and dining room. In each of these 
are two windows, one in the end, the other on the side. Its large 
piazza in front gives it an imposing appearance. 

It may be constructed of various materials, at the builders’ con- 
venience. That from which our plate was taken, is of wood, the 
boards being vertical and battoned, and the whole painted a dark 
chocolate color. It is neat, ecconomical, substantial and convenient. 
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THE LAWRENCE COTTAGE. 


This design is much more expensive and ornamental than the pre- 
ceding. It is situated at the head of Long Beach, in Lynn, ecom- 
manding a most delightful view of Nahant, and of Massachusetts 
Bay. It is owned and occupied during the watering season by A, 


A. Lawrence, Esq. It combines convenience and taste, is built of 
wood, end the walls are of boards applied perpendicularly and bat- 
toned. Our drawing presents the westend. It is about thirty-two 
feet by forty-two, with an ell projecting from the rear for a back 
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kitchen. The main house has four rooms on the first floor, a parlor, 


twenty fect by fifteen, with a library or small bed-room in the rear 
of it, ten feet square, a hall extending through the centre from the 
front door to the rear, and divided into two entries, from each of 
which a flight of stairs leads into the second story. On the east side 
of the hall are a dining-room and a kitchen, each opening on to a 
piazza like the parlor and library on the west side. On the second 
floor are four convenient sleeping rooms, commanding like the other 
appartments of the house, most extensive and deligiitful views. Be- 
side these, there are two convenient chambers in the attic. Such a 
cottage can be built from $1800 to $3,000, according to the price of 
labor and materials and the expense of the finish, and affords all the 


conveniences and comfurts of a happy home. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


The following articles are accepted, and all others sent to the office for 
publication, here await the call or order of their authors. 


ACCEPTED ARTICLES, 


In Poetry.—Our Two Little Babes—Thou Dost all Things Well—First 
Thoughts on Hearing of the Death of a Friend—The Missionaries’ Farewell 
—The Flowers of Earth—To a Beloved Brother—The Power of Nature— 
All Have Hidden Charms for Thee—To Genius Sorrowing—A Song—The 
Look Abcve—Ruth to Nnomi—A Wren—A. Friend—Speak in Kindness— 
The House Appointed for Al—The Better Home—Stilling the Tempest— 
The Future—The Happy Home—When Should’st Thou Pray ?—The An- 
gel Child—Jesus of Nazareth Passing by—The Plain of Life. 


In Prose.—A Brand Plucked out of the Fire—Thoroughness—Eloquent 
Prayers——It is but a Child—Benevolence the Basis of Free Jnstitutions— 
Tue Indian Mother of Orinoco—Sketch of Rev. John Cumming, D. D.— 
The Mission of Christ as a Teacher—Eve’s Fault—The Unequal Yoke— 
Lessons from Nature—Sympathy Better than Gold—TheFirst Home—Pas. 
sages from the Early Life of Mrs. Fletcher—The Dutiful Son and Fond 
Mother-—The Bereaved Wife—The Grave of Caroline—Merit Appreciated— 
The Violet—-The Calico Dresses—The Commandment with Promise. 
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WIT AND HUMOR, 


Troe Derrcacy.—A friend lately returned from a journey through 
Scotland, related the following beautiful incident. 

A young ladie had wooed successfully a blithe lassie, and in due 
time led her to the hymenial altar. He had a gude heart but little 
cultivation, while his ladie-love could both read and write. After 
the words had been spoken which united them for life, the groom 
was called forward, as was the custom, to sign his name to the mar- 
riage certificate. Not being able to do this he made his mark, and 
stood aside for the bride to approach. Ellen did so, and to the as- 
tonishment of her friends, made her mark also below his. Her 
friends, who prided themselves upon her learning, subsequently remon- 
strated in! private. ‘* Why Ellen did you make a mark only while 
you can write so well?” 


‘I did’nt wish to hurt my Johnny’s feelings,” responded the bride, 
“by doing what would make him think I was his superior.” 


Gente Reproor.—One day, as Zachariah Hodgsdon was going to his 
daily avocations after breakfast, he purchased a fine large cod-fish, and sent 
it home, with directions to his wife to have it cooked for dinner. As the 
good woman well knew that, whether she boiled it or made it into chowder, 
her husband would scold her when he came home, -—she resolved to 
please him once, and therefore cooked portions of it in several different 
ways. She also, with some little difficulty, procured an amphibious animal 
from a brook back of the house, and plumped into the pot. In due time her 
husband came home ; some covered dishes were placed on the table, and 
with a frowning, fault-fiding look, the moody man commenced the conversa- 
tion: 

“ Well, wife, did you get the fish I bought ?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“ IT should like to know how you have cooked it. I will bet anything 
that you have spoiled it for my eating. (Taking off the cover) | — 
so. What in creation possessed you to fry it? 1 would as lief eat a boi 
frog.” 

“Why, my dear, I thought you loved it best fried.” 

“ You didn’t think any such thing. You knew better—I never loved fried 
fish—why didn’t you boil it ?” 

“ My dear, the last time we had fresh fish, you know I boiled it, and you 
said you liked it best fried, But I have boiled some also.” 

So saying, she lifted a cover, and lo! the shoulders of the cod, nicely boil- 
ed, were neatly deposited in a dish, a sight which would have made an epi- 
cure rejoice, but which only added to the ill-nature of her husband, 

“ A pretty dish this!” exclaimed he. ‘ Boiled fish! Chips and porridge! 
If you had not been one of the most stupid of womankind, you would have 
made it into a chowder.” , 

His patient wife, with a smile, immediately placed a tureen before him, 
containing an excellent chowder. ; 

‘* My dear,” said she, “ 1 was resolved to please you. There is your fa- 
vorite dish.”’ 

“ Favorite dish, indeed,” grumbled the discomfitted husband. “I dare 
say it is an unpalatable wishy-washy mess. I would rather have a boiled 
frog thuu the whole of it.” 
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This was a common expression of his, and had been anticipated by his 
wife, who, as soon as the preference was expressed, uncovered a large dish 
near her husband, and there was a large BULI. FROG, of portentuous dimen- 
sions and pugnacious aspect, stretched out at full length! Zachariah sprung 
from his chair, not a little frightened at the appearance. 

“ My dear,” said his wife, in a kind, entreating tone, “I hope you will at 
length be able to make a dinner.” 

Zachariah could not stand this. His surly mood was finally overcome, and 
he burst into a hearty laugh. He acknowledged that his wife was right and 
that he was wrong: and declared that she should never have occasion to 
read him such a lesson again, and he was as good as h s word. 


Anecpores oF Henny 1V.—Henry IV. of France one day reached 
Amiens after a long journey. A local orator was deputed to harangue him, 
and commenced with a long string of epithets. ‘ Very great sovereign, very 

ool, very merciful, very magnanimous "—* Add, also,” interrupted the 
ing, “ veay tired.” 

A famous physician having quitted Calvanism for Catholicism, Henry said 
to his Protestant minister, Sully, “My triend, your religion is surely very 
ill. The doctors give it up.” The same monarch was one day bharangued 
by a speaker in a small country town, during whose discourse an ass bray- 
ed. “ One at a time, gentlemen,” said the king. 


PROVERBIAL PHILOSCPHY. 


God, in wey dispensation, is at work for our good, In more prosperons 
circumstances he tries our gratitude; in mediocrity, our contentment; in 
misfortune, our submission.—H. Moore. 


Persons may E far, and yet not far enough; they may be convinced, yet 
ik 


not converted ; 
Jay. 

Tre Inrirmities of Goon Men —It we saw not man’s infirmities in 
God's elect, we which are so weak and fall so oft, should utterly despair, 
and think that God had clean forsaken us. It is, therefore, a sure and an 
undoubted conclusion, whether we be holy or unboly, we are all sinners, 
But the difference is, that God’s sinners consent not to their sin. They 
consent unto the law that it is both holy and righteous, and mourn to have 
their sin taken away. But the devil’s sinners consent unto their sin, and 
would have the law and hell taken away, and are enemies unto the righteous- 
ness of God.—T'yndale. 


e king Saul, have another heart, and yet not a new one.— 


Woman.—* As the vine,” says Washington Irving, “ which has long 
twined its graceful toliage about the oak, and been lifted by it into sunshine, 
will, when the hardy plat is rifted by the thunderbolt, cling round it with 
caressing tendrils, and bind up its shattering boughs; so it is beautifully or- 
dained by Providence, that woman, who is the mere dependent and orna- 
ment of man in his happier hours, should be his stay and solace when smitten 
with sudden calamity, winding herself into the rugged recesses of his nature, 
tenderly supporting the drooping head, and binding up the broken heart.”— 


Prayer and pains, through faith in Christ Jesus, can do anything — Elliot, 
Those who depend on God, shall not want, even in a desert.—Bp. Hall. 
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If IS FINISHED.” 
MUSIC FROM THE BOSTON SACRED HARMONY, BY PERMISSION, 


WORDS BY FRANCIS. 


- Hark! the voice of love 
2. It is fin-ished! O! what sbeaceiin Do these 
3. Tune your harps a - new, yo ser-aphs; Join to 
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“0 sing the merry song with me.” 


FROM COMMON SCHOOL SONGSTER. 
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As the wavesof the o - cean, that ceaseless swell, And the 
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O, sing the merry song, so bold! 

And sing of days of old, 
When the stars of the night sparkled bright as now, 
And we pledged to continue forever true 

As when our chorus rolled. 


8 
O sing the merry song to-night; 
And sing the hour’s swift flight! 
Sing of Him who has made our life calm and che 
Sing of Him who has brought us together here 
O, sing the glad song to-nig'it. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


A Vorce From THE Parsonace. Fourth Edition, published by Morris 
Cotton, ksq., 120 Washington St., Boston, 

The former editions of this volume, we have noticed with commendation, 
It belongs to the sunny and shady side literature, with somewhat more of 
shade than of sun. We regret to say that personal observation constrains 
us to believe it contains more of reality than of fiction. It should be cireu- 
lated and read in every parish The welfare of Zion, we think, requires a 
very serious and prayerful attention to the fluctuations that so abound in the 
relation of pastor and people, and to the inadequate support of the Chris. 
tian Ministry. Dismissions take place for every cause and for no cause. 
These evils are not altovether chargeable to the people ; ministers have an 
agency in producing them, Churches and ecclesiastical councils professin 
to hold that cardinal doctrine of Protestantism, “ the sufficiency of the Bi 
as a rule of practice,” are often far from exemplifying it in their deliberation 
and action, They seldom ask what does God require? What precepts of 
the holy Scriptures reveal our rule of action? Too otten they set up their 
own reason or will in the place of Biblical authority ; in other words, they 
profess Protestantism, but act Popery. We rejoice in all the ageney which 
this book or any other means may exert, to conform practice in these res- 
pects to correct sentiment, 

A Boox witHovut A Titre, or Thrilling Events in the life of Mira 
Dana; by Mrs. M. W. Tyler. A more thorough examination of this 
volume might oe our esteem of it, but our first impressions are not 
very favorable. If it may produce more kindness and affection between 


any husbands and wives, and aid in realizing the ends of the matrimonial 
relation, we shall rejoice in the result. 


Tae Dorcurster CeLepration. We have received from the pub- 
lisher, Ebenezer Clapp, Esq., and Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, copies of a 
neat and beautiful octavo of 200 pp., containing Hon. Edward Everett's 
oration, and a full account of the decoratious and exercises of that grand 
occasion. The oration was worthy to be the valedictory of that most emi- 
nent of American orators and statesmen. The rest of the volume is as 
replete with good taste and patriotic sentiments as the occasion was with in- 
terest, and rejoicing. It is a book which all will desire to read and to place 
in their library for reference, as a model for future imitation in all our towns 
and cities, and as a just tribute to the great worth of the first settlers and of 
the early inhabitants of Dorchester, atown in which our noble ancestors 
dwelt, and which is endeared to us by many most grateful and hallowed 
associations. Prosperity to its institutions, and peace to its inhabitanis ! 

Saeet Music. We have received the following sheets of choice music 
from our worthy patron Oliver Ditson, Exq., 115 Washington St. 

1. The Early Flower, a charming solo with an instrumental accompaniment, 
words by W.H. Potter, and music by W. H. Hartwell. 

2. My Cot Beside the Sea, another song well adapted to enliven and cheer 
a sea-side home ; words by Charles Jefferys, music by Steven Glover. 

3. Vie Orageuse, (or stormy life) an admirable piece for the piano. 

4. Trvis Daguerreotypes Musicales sur la propheto, arranged for the piano 
by F. Beyer. 

MonTHuieEs.—Godey’s, Graham’s and other Magazines for September, 
came duly to our office and present a very attractive appearance. 

Werkuies. We gratefully acknowledge our obligations to the Ells- 
worth American, the Sutheran Observer, the Congregational Journal, the 
Westfield News Letter, the Bay State, the Lynn Resorts, the Lancaster 
Intelligencer, and some other papers for complimentary notices of our 
mouthlies for September. 
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INGATHERING: OR, ODE TO AGRICULTURE 
BY MARY GRACE HALPINE. 


[TO THE TUNE OF AULD LANG sYNe.| 


WE lift our grateful hearts to thee, 
Hail! generous mother, hail! 

Thou fair and glorious type of Him, 
Whose mercies never fail. 


For all thy kind maternal care, 
A grateful song we raise ; 

We'll twine the laurel round thy head, 
And wreathe thy brow with bays. 


Again, with free and rich supplies, 
Thy liberal board is spread ; 
Thy generous bosom ne’er denies 


Thy patient children bread. 


For all thy wise and tender care, 
A grateful song we raise ; 

We'll twine the laurel round thy head, 
And wreathe thy brow with bays. 


We view thy beauties everywhere, 
On mountain, hill and plain ; 

In many a pleasant valley fair 
Where waves the golden grain. 


For all thy kind and generous gifts, 
A grateful song we raise ; 

We'll twine the laurel round thy head, 
And wreathe thy brow with bays. 


The haughty warrior’s boasted might, 
The poet’s lofty strain ; 

The scholar’s studious toil by night, 
Without thy care were vain. 


For all thy kind maternal care, 
A grateful song we raise ; 

We'll twine the laurel round thy head, 
And wreathe thy brow with bays 
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cantante winnaar 
And she whose willing fingers aid 
The tiller of the soil ; 
Whose pleasant smiles and words of love 
Relieve his patient toil ; 
All who have felt and known her worth 
In childhood’s happy days, 
And met her by the household hearth, 
Can speak in woman's praise. 


With smiling eye and tranquil brow 
She meets him at the door; 
She soothes his cares, she shares his toils ; 
God bless her ever more. 
And grant, when round His glorious throne 
The angels’ song we raise, 
His hand may crown her gentle brow 
With never fading bays, 


THOROUGHNESS. 
BY REY. L. GILBERT, D. D. 


The unskilful plodding farmer went on from year to year 
forcing a wretched tribute from his barren fields by a rude cul- 
ture which barely stirred their surface. Without attempting 
to penetrate the reluctant soil with a deep furrow, and to clear 
away at once and forever all the obstacles to facile agriculture 
and an abundaxt harvest, he blunted his plowshare and worried 
his cattle in a life-long struggle against the same fixed or roll- 
ing stones, which a little enterprise and a vigorous outlay of 
vernal and autumnal leisure might long since have converted 
to useful purposes.”’— Olin, 

When I read this passage, it seemed strikingly illustrative of 
many scenes that fall under the eye of a careful observer. And 
some of them lie within the field which this publication proposes 
for cultivation. 

Tue Harpy Home! How many homes that might be, and 
ought to have been happy, can never justly be so regarded, for 
want of skilful management in the domestic relationships. The 
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husband and wife are bound by the laws of God and man to make 
home happy. “ The rule of duty to the husband is the happi- 
ness of his wife ; and the rule of duty to the wife is the happi- 
ness of her husband.” Coming forward as they do from dif- 
ferent families, to spend life together, it is not strange that ob- 
stacles should early present themselves to the perfection of their 
earthly bliss. If they would but set themselves diligently and 
unitedly to work to remove every obstruction —if they would 
but exercise all needed forbearance, and ascertain, by frankness 
and mutual explanation, and in all kindness and fidelity, what 
would be less offensive or more agreeable to each other — if 
each would be willing to learn the true art of this reiationship, 
and to practice it when learned, they might bring the soil of 
their domestic Eden into facile culture, and make it productive 
of an abundant and perennial harvest. 

So again in the training of children, if family government 
and parental instruction are neglected or unwisely administer- 
ed, the child may grow up in those habits of wilfulness, diso- 
bedience and wrong doing, which will constitute a perpetual 


source of annoyance to the domestic circle, and of pain and 
anxiety to the parental heart. 

But if parents will earnestly and wisely set themselves to the 
work of training the mind of a child in its earliest developments, 
so that it shall acquire obedient and virtuous habits, and avoid 


the opposite, as fast as its capabilities expand, they will soon 
have brought it into such a state as to dissipate all doubt and 
fear from the question, “* What manner of child shall this be ?”’ 

It would be easy to enlarge upon scenes in human economy, 
on all of which instruction could be derived from the quotation 
at the head of this article. But the one great principle of prac- 
tical wisdom which it contains, can easily be applied by all the 
readers of this work, to every concern in life which bears 
upon their happiness in the present world or the world to come— 
Make thorough work. 


Tears of compassion, are like dew drops falling from roses 
upon the bosom of the earth. 
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THE DUTIFUL SON AND FOND MOTHER. 
BY MRS. MADELINE LESLIE. 


Observe that lady stepping from the stage-coach! She is 
leading a little boy. See how tightly his hand clasps her. fin- 
gers, as they alight on the platform, and she tarries a moment 
until the crowd have passed, that she may see to her baggage, 

*¢ Come with mother now,” she says, in a tender, loving voice, 
as she points out her trunk to the driver, and follows aim to 
the hack. Could any one doubt that she was a mother? It is 
written legibly on every feature of her speaking countenance, 
and beams in rays of love from her eye. It appears from her 
fervent prays for the life of her child ; these all prove that she 
has the heart of a mother. The child knows not where they 
are going ; or if he does, is not capable of finding his way alone, 
but he follows his mother without fear, without thought even of 
the future. He is fully assured of her love for him, and of her 
ability to care for his wants; therefore he confides in her. 

It is just so with the children of God. They are making 
the voyage of life. Sometimes clouds arise and spread all over 
their horizon ; but grasping firmly the hand of the Almighty, 
they go fearlessly on to their heavenly home, for they feel as- 
sured of his love and protection. 

Time flies on. The mother and her son of whom we have 
spoken, have again started upon a journey, and this time have 
taken passage in the cars. The little boy has grown to be a 
tall youth who walks proudly by his mother’s side. He is evi- 
dently now much more at home in travelling than she is, for he 
daily comes to the city where he is engaged in preparation for 
mercantile life. The lady still retains her love-lit eye, and 
her fond smile of affection for her son; and except that she is 
a shade paler, and that her form has more fully developed, she 
is the same as of old. “Shall I get a carriage, mother, he 
asks, or will you walk? I can easily carry the bag.’’ 

“Oh, we will walk, my son,” she answers, “I should much 
prefer it,” and taking his offered arm they pursue their way 
while engaged in an animated conversation. 
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Again we pass over a lapse of years, and once more we meet 
our fellow travellers ; but now it would be difficult to recognize 
them. The son, a man in the prime of life, with erect form and 
firm, self-relying step, would in any place arrest attention. But 
these are not his chief attractions. See how considerately he 
tarries now for her, lest the jostling crowd should annoy her in 
passing from the cars. Ashe tenderly assists her from the 
steps we notice that her hair, once black as the raven’s wing, 
is now thickly threaded with silver, while a calm expression of 
trust has taken the place of the sparkling animation we before 
noticed. She is dressed in the garb of mourning, and her son 
never forgets the dying injunction of his beloved father, “my 
son, I commit your mother to your care, till God calls her to 
join me in our heavenly home.” 

He now gently places her hand in his arm and slowly pro- 
ceeds to the street where he procures a carriage, and having 
assisted her into it he returns for her trunk. As he is gone 
longer than she expected she looks anxiously from the window, 
until a fellow passenger respecting her age, politely asks, “‘mad- 
am, can I be of service ?” 

“Thank you, sir,” she replied gratefully, ‘‘ my son will soon 
be here. He attends to all my wants.” 

Having at length obtained the trunk, the dutiful son takes a 
seat by his mother, and having relieved her of a small bag, re- 
plies to a question of his companion on the seat opposite ; for 
the simple remark of that enfeebled mother, .“‘ my son attends 
to all my wants,” inspires the stranger with a strong desire for 
further acquaintance. 

Will you approach with me for a final meeting with that de- 
voted mother? ‘Take passage then in yonder cars. Observe 
that manly form on the seat before you. See how his bosom 
heaves with suppressed emotion! See how often he is obliged 
to put his handkerchief to his eyes to catch the falling tear. 
This morning when he left his home his mother was in usual 
health. But he has been hastily summoned from his counting 
room to see her die. He hurries from the cars when they reach 
their destination, and with rapid steps approaches his home. 
The stillness of the tomb reigns there. His heart almost ceases 
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its wild beating, at the thought, ‘‘ she may be gone,” but press- 
ing his hand to his brow, he passes up the wide staircase and 
enters the chamber of sickness. 

Here all the members of the household are assembled, but 
every voice is hushed in expectation of a solemn messenger, 
The dying mother is on the bed, propped with pillows to near- 
ly a sitting posture, while her dutiful daughter, the wife of her 
only son is bathing her cold temples upon which has already 
begun to gather the moisture of death. By her side are kneel. 
ing two children whose countenances are filled with awe at the 
scene before them, while at the foot of the bed stands the faith- 
ful physician and the weeping domestics. 

Pausing at the door but for one moment, to force back the 
tears which are choking him, the son advances to the side of 
his aged parent. She opens her eyes and recognizes him. A 
holy smile, exceeding in brightness the beaming fondness which 
first attracted our attention lightsevery feature. Falling upon 
his knees he lifts her withered hand to his lips, and his soul 
gives vent to its burden of grief. ‘ My mother, oh, my mother, 
how can I part with you! Oh, bless me once before you die!” 

The dying eyes are raised to heaven in prayer for strength. 
The lips feebly move. Starting to his feet and bending down 
to listen, the afflicted man hears the words, “ My son, may God 
bless you for all the comfort you have been tome! Your 
love and obedience have rendered my journey short. I go to 
meet your father, and to join in singing the praise of the Saviour 
forever. I want to see you all there,” glancing around the 
now weeping group. 

Suddenly every sob ceased ; the messenger has come. He is 
welcomed by the aged saint. She slightly raises her hands 
while a bright light passes over her features, and she is with 
her Saviour. 


The man who returns good for evil, is as a tree which ren- 
ders its shade and its fruit even to those who stone it. 
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LESSONS FROM,NATURE. 
BY M. A. OSGOOD. 


Had we the gift to look beyond the outward appearance, 
what lessons of wisdom might be learned from the book of na- 
ture! We spend years in pouring over the dusty tomes of libra- 
ries, the products of minds finite like our own. We waste health 
and energy, and, it may be, life itself, in hoarding up a little of 
that knowledge which shall give us a name among men. But we 
too often close our hearts to the sweet influences which nature 
would pour into them. We little think how much we lose by 
so doing. He who has given us a transcript of his own infinite 
mind in the book of Revelation, has also filled the book of na- 
ture with mysterious truths. Oh, that we may read them! 

The sun rises and sets on the evil and on the good ; the gen- 
tle dew and the refreshing rain descend on the just and on the 
unjust ; the same blue canopy is spread over all, and the poetry 
of heaven written in golden alphabet is free to every eye; yet 
how many turn unheeding, from the beauties and the wonders 
which are so lavishly spread around them, and learn no lesson, 
grow no wiser,no holier! How perfectly did Wordsworth, na- 
ture’s own poet, describe these heartless ones : 


“ A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


If Peter Bell was an imaginary character, he fitly represents 
many whom we meet every day, whose hearts are hardened and 
their minds debased, by the soulless drudgery for wealth or 
fashion, or pleasure ; thus crushing down the noble intellect, 
and exalting in its stead, that body, the earthly and finishing 
part. 

But, thank God, there are those who, following in their Mas- 
ter’s steps, disdain not to draw lessons from the birds of the 
air and the lilies of the field, those to whom every thing in na- 
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ture is an emblem of something spiritual. If we will but listen, 
the birds of summer will sing us sweet lessons of Him who gave 
to each such an instrument of rich, rare music, as art could ney- 
er imitate. And look at these beautiful plants. All through 
the long, cold winter, when everything without looked dreary 
and desolate, their leaves were ever turned toward the light, 
alike in storm and in sunshine. Would that my heart were 
thus ever turned to the great source of light. 

Still, these beautiful plants are only exotics. How glorious- 
ly would the lily expand its snowy blossom on the verdant 
banks of the Nile! How would the geranium exhale its fra- 
grance in the balmy air of Italy! But here the climate is too 
cold, and though watched and watered and sheltered from wind 
and storm, they yet pine for the genial soil that nurtured them, 
and though lovely to our eye, they are yet dwarfs, compared 
with what they would be, beneath the sunny skies of their own 
fair land. It is even so with us. We too are exotics, and 
though our earthly, home may be an Eden spot in the world’s 
wilderness, we yet pant for a diviner air. Exiles from our home 
in the spirit land, we droop and die where all else is drooping 
and dying. Still, if Christians, we ever exhale a heavenly fra- 
grance and like them, we are ever turning toward the light 
that beams from heaven and sighing for immortality. 

Here is my favorite, the rose-geranium. Would that its 
beauty and fragrance were an emblem of my heart! The 
slitest br» ze diffuses its odors around; the gentle dew and 
the refreshing shower call forth its fragrance ; and thus I would 
that my heart might ever overflow with love to my adorable 
Redeemer and pour forth its tribute of praise and thanksgiving 
alike in sunshine or in shower, yielding its perfume like incense 
to heaven as each day’s countless mercies call it forth, ever re- 
sponding to the sweet influences of the Spirit and the gentle 
dews of heavenly grace. 

But the geranium leaves must be crushed ere they will yield 
their richest fragrance, and thus shall my heart pour forth its 
deepest tribute of love when it lies lowest beneath my Father’s 
afflicting rod. May He who gave such rare beauty to the form 
of its leaves and bestowed on it such treasures of hidden fra- 
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grance, be ever teaching me sweet lessons from the book of 
nature, and give me to see Himself in everything. 

How elevating and purifying are the lessons which nature 
teaches! What sublime truths are written in the starry sky ! 
How they rebuke the folly and the littleness of worldly things ! 
Free your intellect from the trammels which the pride of man 
would throw around it. Leave your close, dull room; your 
books of classic lore, and go out occasionally, especially in the 
morning, with a child’s heart to learn lessons fiom the flowers, 
the birds, the beasts, from every object of nature that meets the 
eye, and from every sound that salutes the ear. 


SSIONARIES’ FAREWELL. 
BY REV. E, P. DYER. 


It was my unspeakable privilege to be present at the last public address of those 
veteran Missionaries, Scudder and Spalding, previous to their embarkation for India, 
for the last time, and to stand on the wharf with weeping friends, when they and 
others set sail. The recent death of Dr. Scudder has brought the scene freshly to 
mind, and directed my attention to the following lines, which were written shortly 
after their departure, Those who were present and who recollect the occasion, will 
bear witness to their truthfulness. I send them, however imperfect, for publication 
They may revive in some bosom a missionary spirit. They may remind some father or 
mother who listened to their solemn appeal, of the soul-felt tendernes and burning 
zeal of those eminently devoted servants of the Lord —one of whom has already 
entered on his reward. 


‘© Though dead, they speak in reason’s ear, 
And in example live,”’ 


I remember when they rose up last 
In Park Street’s House of Prayer, 

Their full hearts yearning to impress 
The thousands gathered there. 


Their earnest accents full of grace, 
Of meekness and of love, 

Fell as refreshing dews distil 
From cloudless skies above. 


Before them rose dark heathen lands, 


And oh! they could but weep, 
In making their last earnest plea 


For tribes beyond the deep, 
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For millions of benighted souls, 
To whom, scarce one will go 

To tell them of the bleeding Lamb, 
Who saves from sin and wo! 


Their parting words were true, yet sad, 
WHITE HARVESTS !— LABORERS FEW! 

But Faith, for their encouragement, 
Brought brighter worlds to view. 


They saw by Faith that holy morn 
Which Hope shall herald in, 

When toil and sacrifice shall cease, 
And endless rest begin. 


Thrice precious to their trusting heart 
God’s promise now appears ; — 
For who shall reap in holy joy 
But they that sow in tears ? 


I never shall forget their words : — 
“Up, take possession now, 

Of all the land which yet remains 
To furrow and to sow ; — 


The Saviour calls on mothers, here, 
To train their offspring up, 

For Him who our high ransom paid, 
And drank our bitter cup. 


Yea, He who spared not his own Son 
To suffer for us all, 

Calls fathers to this sacrifice, 
And shall he vainly call ? 


Would ye be heirs of Abraham, 
O haste, the call obey, — 

His faith, at God’s command e’en dared 
The Heir of Promise slay ! 


O who that has a heart to feel, — 
A tear for human wo, 

Can witness down to endless death 
Blind heathen millions go ; — 


Yet give no child, tho’ well beloved, 
And bear no bitter cross, 

To bid those dying Pagans live, 

And give them gold for dross ? 
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Is there one bosom beating here 
Within the Gospel’s sound, 

That would not toil and watch and pray 
Till all the lost are found ?— 


One soul enlightened by the Lord 
With beamings from on high, 
That would not on a mission field 

For Christ’s sake live or die ? — 


I envy not that bosom’s hope ! — 
That soul Christ will not own 
When Pagan tribes in judgment stand 
Before th’ eternal throne. 


For who shall wortky be esteemed 
With Christian heaven to dwell, 
That would not make some sacrifice 
To save a world from hell ? ” 


I remember with what eager grasp 
They press’d the parting hand, 

Ere yet their gallant ship set sail 
From their dear Fatherland. 


How, — far as eye could trace their course 
Adown the misty bay, — 

White kerchicfs waved fiom ship and shore, . 
Our last farewell that day ! 


That scene I never shall forget, 
°T will dwell forever more 

Impressed upon my inmost soul, 
That farewell from the shore ! 


God speed the missionary ship 
Which bears that noble band, 

And guide them o’er the pathless deep 
To India’s idol land: — 


Forsaking kindred, friends and home, 
And children dear as life, 

The father and the mother there, 
Who knows their bosom’s strife ? 


Who shall the strong emotions paint 
Which swell each parent’s soul ? 

Or who the anguish shal] depict 

Which faith can scarce control 2 
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May He who stills the stormy wind, — 
Who walks the surging sea, 
In all their ocean journeyings 


Their Guardian Angel be ! 


And give them skill to bless the blind 
And grace to guide their feet 
From paths of dark idolatry 
To God’s own mercy seat. 


SYMPATHY THAN GOLD. 
BY. 8. M. JUDKINS. 


Ir was a bitter cold day in December, and Mrs. Hallett sat 
before her scanty fire, sewing as busily as if her life depended on 
the effort. The wind blew furiously ; but of that one last stick, 
standing in the corner, she must be prudent and allow the few 
remaining coals to last as long as possible. To be sure, her 
benumbed fingers drew her needle with difficulty, but her work 
must be done, and that one stick must last, so she sewed on, 
though the cold would have seemed insufferable to most per- 
sons. Mrs. Hallett’s thoughts were but little with her work. 
By her side was a child’s vacant chair, and by the bed an 
empty cradle, but the little one that had filled them was absent. 
A small grave in a remote corner of the church-yard was her 
darling’s resting-place, and his only lullaby, the hoarse wailing 
of the wind. It was a hard and weary world which his blue 
eyes closed upon. She knew full well, and felt deeply that his 
change was for him a happy one; yet it made her sad to miss 
his voice which once, with a bird-like sweetness fell upon her 
ear, to look upon his garments tastefully folded in his drawer, 
and to think that his eyes were closed in death. 

No wonder that her thoughts were not upon her work, or 
that she heeded not the cold. There was a heavy knock at 
the door, and before she could lay aside her work, the latch 
was lifted and an elderly gentleman entered, saying, “‘ Excuse 
me, ma’am, but ’tis so very blustering, I thought I’d come in 
atonce. Is this Mrs. Hallett?” 
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“ It is.” 

“Well, Mrs, Hallett, I believe you have done some sewing 
lately for my daughter, Miss Richmond ; she heard something 
yesterday of your child’s illness, and thinking you might like 
your pay, wished me to call and deliver it. How much is it? 
Three dollars, eighty-seven cents, doyou say? Well, here are 
four dollars; have you the change, ma’am?” Mrs. Hallett 
looked into her empty purse and shook her head. 

“Well, never mind now,” said Mr. Richmond, “ you can 
let it stand, and deduct it from your next bill. But why don’t 
you throw on that stick of wood, ma’am. This room is cold ;” 
and Mr. Richmond shrugged his shoulders to show how un- 
comfortably he felt in the chill atmosphere. ‘“ By the way, 
how is the child? Julia wished me to inquire.” 

Mrs. Hallett groaned aloud, and the tears which had all day 
been standing in her eyes, fell fast as she murmured, almost 
inaudibly, ‘“* He’s gone.” 

** Gone! You don’t say he’s dead? Well, madam,” said 
Mr. Richmond, after a moment’s thought, “ I’m sure you ought 
not to mourn. I really think it wrong,” continued he, as her 
tears still fell faster than before, “ Why, think; who sent the 
blow?” 

“Oh, sir, he was my only one, my darling,” said Mrs. 
Hallett in reply, ‘ ad/ I had left to love.” 

“ Ah! that’s the point; he was your all, so in your foolish- 
ness you worshipped him; and God, in mercy, took him from 
you. It is your duty to be submissive, ma’am. God never 
sends a trial in vain; mow, you will have one mouth less to 
feed, and more time to sew. We can tufn every affliction into 
a blessing, if we try.” 

“ J know it, sir; I know it,” answered Mrs. Hallett, but—” 

“There’s no but about it. It was all right, or it never 
would have happened. Submission, that’s what we all need, 
ma’am, submission,’ and Mr. Richmond drew his fur-lined 
cloak closer about him, saying as he did so, ‘ but I must leave 
you, ma’am; it is a biting cold day,—if you don’t wish to 
take cold, you had better throw on more wood. Good eve- 
ning, ma’am.”’ 
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Poor Mrs. Hallett! To look upon her child’s death with 
gratitude, and to feel that it had lessened her toil, was too 
much ; and her aching heart burst, while her fingers moved 
mechanically along her seam, and she thought and prayed till, 
by and by, a gentle calm fell upon her soul, she knew not 
how ; but her tears ceased to drop. 

But ’t was a bitter night after such a chilly, blustering day. 
God help the poor! 

“ Julia, my dear,” said Mr. Richmond, “draw the curtains 
closely, ’tis very cold, and ring the bell for John. This room 
is not half warmed. One needs to pile on coal to-night” — 
and drawing up a softly cushioned chair he seated himself to 
read. 

Mr. Richmond was a rich man; the papers called him gen- 
erous, because his name appeared at times heading with a 
round sum a charitable list. He was a good man, so the 
church folks said ; his piety, not mere profession. Rarely was 
his place vacant on the Sabbath in the house of God, and at 
the weekly prayer-meeting his voice was not unheard. Real 
excellence, however, lies not in appearances, and although he 
gave liberally, and appeared outwardly exact wherein duty 
was concerned, he was none the less a cold, hard, selfish man. 
He gave money, for he had it in abundance and could spare it. 
But of that which is better than money, and which does the 
heart good and binds the receiver to the giver with a life-long 
gratitude — sympathy, warm, melting kindness of heart — the 
only charity which deserves the name of Christian — this he 
did not possess. : 

But cold and unfeeling as he generally was, there was nev- 
ertheless one to whom he was always generous and kind with a 
warmth and earnestness which could hardly be exceeded. 
Julia was the very image of her lost mother. She was his 
only remaining child by one he had dearly loved; and for 
years she had been well-nigh the object of his worship. His 
heart, his wealth, his prudent husbandry, and his daily labors— 
all were for her alone. Nor was she unworthy of his love. 
Of quick sensibilities, always kind and self-denying, and ready 
to respond at every call of duty, she was one of those rare 
spirits which seem always ripe for heaven. 
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Ah! Mr. Richmond, happy now with that loved and loving 
being by your side, you little think that to many a suffering 
one aided by your charities, a look or a word of kindness 
would have been esteemed above all your gold. But let trouble 
come and crouch by your own fireside, let the dark hour 
fling its shadow over you, and then you will have learned, 
although by a sad discipline, the value of real sympathy. 

‘* Well, Julia,” said he, as she was seated on a cricket at 
his feet, and he passed his arm about her neck, “ I’ve been to 
look after that protege of yours this afternoon; and now, 
Julia, while this cold weather lasts you must not go there again. 
It makes me shudder now, to think how cold the room was.” 

* How was she, father ? ”’ 

* Well! only rather sad, to think her child was dead.” 

“Dead! Poor little Jamie!! What will she do?” 

“Do! my dear child, what should she do, if he’s gone? 
She must make the best of it. Its wrong to mourn. ‘ The 
Lord gave and the Lord taketh away,’ that’s what she must 
say, Julia, and then this trial will be blest to her.” 

“ But, father, he was her only one, just as I am yours. 
You would grieve to lose me, 1 know you would,” and she 
drew her father’s arm more tightly round her neck, and leaned 
her head caressingly upon his knee while her scalding tear- 
drops fell thick and fast upon his hand. 

** Yes, love, don’t mention it; you know ’t would break my 
heart. What could your father do without you, pet? But 
with these poor folks, Julia, tis another matter. Mrs. Hal- 
lett has to work hard for every mouthful of her food; then 
with her child to care for, I dare say, she was interrupted 
more than half her time; but now with only herself to think 
of, how much she will be saved! Doubtless ’t will at first 
seem hard ; but, ’tis all for the best.” 

*‘ But, father, you don’t know how she loved the darling. 
1’m sure, J loved him, too; he was so good and pretty. All 
is indeed for the best. So she thinks. But, oh! father, think, 
if you should never feel my arms about your neck again, or 
hear me call you, father, nor see me by your side ¢hus, how 
lonesome you would be! Poor little Jamie! Just one short 
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week ago, I had him in my arms. Then how sweetly he 
looked, and how his mother watched him as he tottled round 
the room !” 

“ Well, darling, as soon as this cold season has passed, you 
shall go over and comfort her; but don’t go before, else I shall 
have you sick. Why, her room was like a barn; I don’t see 
how she could sew there.” 

“Did you ask her if she had wood enough to make her 
warm, father ?”’ 

“No, child; I left her what you owed her. She’s used to 
taking care of herself, I don’t doubt. I told her if she didn’t 
want to take cold, she must keep a warmer room. The way 
the wind whistled down chimney and made the windows rattle, 
was enough to give one an ague-fit !” 

“ But, father, perhaps she had no wood.” 

“ Well, if she hadn’t she could buy some, Julia. Why, my 
love, you ought to be president of some philanthropic society ; 
you would grace the office well, if you held the strings of a 
purse well filled. One kiss, darling; then good night! Is 
your room warm, Julia? Look out for that— this weather 
takes right hold of one.” 


December, with its blustering winds and boisterous, chilly 
days went by, leaving the earth well covered with ice and 
snow. Indeed the rest of winter and the first month of spring 
passed. Next came April, with its changeful face, half smiles, 
half tears. May followed with its breath odorous with burst- 
ing fruit-buds, and with its genial sunshine — May, admired, 
delightful, warmly-anticipated month! But what month or 
week or day has not its shadows! Many a heart lies desolate 
in May; many a form lies faint and drooping; many a death 
leaves the brightest places vacant. Our world, with all its 
beauty, is a dark, deformed world, and much to be pitied is 
the man who anticipates only joy. Mr. Richmond had known 
along period of home-happiness ; but now, in this bright sea- 
son of the year, so full of rich promise, he was doomed to 
taste the bitter cup of sorrow. 

Fever laid its heavy hand upon the father’s darling, and as 
day after day passed, and yet more and more close its grasp, 
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’twas a sad thing to watch the father’s face. Men seldom 
weep, but on his countenance there was such a look of anguish 
as if no suffering could be more acute than his. She was very 
sick. At times there were strange fancies in her mind; and 
she would talk of the cold, the bitter cold, of little Jamie and 
his grave, of the poor mother in her loneliness ; and then she 
would seize violently the bed-clothes in her pale thin hand, 
and talk as if bent upon accomplishing some task. Mr. Rich- 
mond never left her bedside —it was his hand that held each 
potion to her lip, fanned her burning cheek, and bathed her 
aching brow. No watching seemed to weary him. Her 
slightest wish seemed like a law; and when, in her delirium, 
she talked of Jamie and his mother, and seemed to fancy Mrs. 
Hallet near, and called her by endearing names, and talked of 
pleasant times they once had passed together, the father sent 
immediately to the widow and procured her services for the 
sick room, and so Mrs. Hallett left her sad and lonesome hearth 
for the weary place of a watcher. Her’s was a tender charge. 
His jealous eye was scarce more keen than her’s in noting 
every change. Sicker and sicker grew their patient, less and 
less the intervals of consciousness, more shadow-like her fair, 
pale cheek, her small hands whiter and thinner every day. 
°T was a fearful thing to watch the withering blight falling so 
steadily, and think of her recovery as doubtful, who was so 
beloved and worthy of the love lavished on her. 

At length she seemed more quiet; a heavy sleep took the 
place of drowsiness ; there was moisture on the brow. Might 
they dare to hope? Eagerly they scanned the kind physician’s 
face as with a quiet tread he stole into her darkened room and 
looked long and earnestly into her face, felt her fluttering pulse, 
and laid his hand upon her brow. Mr. Richmond, as he left the 
room, followed him, and as he reached the door seized him by 
the arm and groaning, asked, “ Is there no hope, doetor? Only 
save her, doctor, and anything I have is yours; for I cannot 
give her up. Tell me,” he continued, as he grasped the arm 
he held almost fiercely, “ can your skill save her? Will she, 
must she die?” And overcome by his emotions he staggered 
back, and but for the doctor’s aid would have fallen. 

“Mr. Richmond,” and the kind physician’s tones were 
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tender asa mother’s to a grieving child. Used ashe was 
to scenes of suffering, his heart had not grown callous, but the 
deep anguish of his questioner almost unmanned him, as he 
answered, “ you must, my friend, make up your mind to lose 
her. She is in better hands than ours. God knows, if I could 
do one thing to save her,1 would do it. She has been, I 
know, the treasure of your heart, but now iy 

‘“ Has been! I cannot dear that word, doctor. Is there no 
hope? She is still breathing. Think, is there nothing more 
that you can do? Nothing ? She must not, must not, die ;” and 
he wrung his hands in agony, and paced to and fro with rapid 
strides. ‘Only save her, doctor, and yours is all my wealth; 
for what is wealth to me without her.” 

‘If I dared breathe one word of hope,” was the reply, “ it 
would relieve me much; but I may not. I fear, sir, she has 
but a few hours more to live. I think she will soon awake; 
and I beg you to prepare yourself against that time. Itisa 
bitter, bitter trial,’ he continued. 

“] know its depth, for I, too, am childless; and when my 
idol was removed, it was all very, very dark ; but the clouds 
at length passed away. God made the wound, and blessed be 
his name, he healed it too,” and with a warm pressure of the 
hand, the physician left the room. 

Soon, as they stood about her bed, watching every breath 
and motion of her dying form, her deep sleep passed away, 
and she awoke to perfect consciousness. Sobs and tears burst 
forth from those around her; but with her, all was serene and 
quiet. Spiritual, in their almost unearthly light, seemed her 
dark eyes , and a smile, such as seemed unearthly in its loveli- 
ness, played upon her lips. 

‘Father, 1 would feel once more your arm before I go. 
This valley is not dark. I am not alone, Father,’ she con- 
tinued, “do not grieve for me, I shall leave you only fora 
little season. God does not need me here; and my harp is 
ready for me there. I shall soon sing a song I never sung 
before—and sweetly! Oh, how sweetly! Iam so happy, 
father ;” and she drew him more closely to her side, as she 
whispered, “I shall soon be gone, father, and then you will 
need to do something to keep this sadness jfrom your heart. 
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Look after the poor, the sorrowful, the lonely, the childless ;”’ 
and her voice grew fainter, as she added, “and father, give 
them something more than money, aid them by sympathy and 
counsel; so many are there who have none to love them.” 

She stopped as if from weariness. They waited for her voice 
again; but no sound came. She laid her head upon her 
father’s shoulder, with his arm drawn tight around her, and 
soon she breathed her last; and they unclasped the father’s 
arms and laid her gently down in her last, long, quiet sleep. 

They looked to him, then for an outbreak of passionate 
grief; but with those words of dying love, his grief had as- 
sumed a milder tone, and when Mrs. Hallett breathed into his 
ears those words of comfort he had used to her—“ the Lord 
gave and the lord hath taken away’’—it seemed as if the 
look, almost angelic, of the dying girl, had fastened on his 
own countenance, and fixing his eyes once again upon his beau- 
tiful, his darling, his almost idolized child, he turned and left 
the room. 

The summer months came in all their glorious beauty, but 
the old man’s house was lonesome. Many a week passed by 
before his ear ceased to listen for his child’s tread, or his eye 

watch for her approach. Many looked even with pity on 
the childless man, and wondered, as the world always will, 
how he could do without her, or who would now be the heir of 
his large wealth ; how he could bear to live on in the same dwell- 
ing where a thousand things must call to mind his loss ; and live, 
too, so much alone. But what the world cared little for, was 
realized ; the poor had found a friend. He had prayed that the 
spirit of his dying child’s request might direct him, and it did. 
When the winter came, with icy fetters, and its sharp, cutting 
winds and snow-drifts, many and many a hearth burned brightly 
through his charities, and many an aching heart was cheered 
by his kind words. They wondered why he came so con- 
stantly —that bent, white-haired, aged man—or how he 
knew so completely all their wants. It was not for show — 
he always came quietly and alone, It mattered not how cold 
or rough the day, he never failed to be abroad, threading the 
lanes and by-ways where the heart sickens at the sight of 
wretchedness, and where the rich seldom go—always with a 
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warm heart as well as with an open hand. “A heart to feel 
for other’s woes,” was the rich fruit of a calamity such as well 
nigh sinks the soul into gloom bordering upon despair. Mr, 
Richmond was indeed a different man: his daughter’s dying 
charge seemed ever ringing in his ears. The event, most har- 
rowing in all his life, had taught him, what is far better than 
money, namely, sympathy ; and ever afterwards the poor looked 
on him as a real friend. 


THE LOOK ABOVE. 
BY META LANDER. 


Weep not, O stricken heart! 
’ Tis true, thy love, 
Thy gentle dove 
That nestled in thy breast, 
Pierced by the fatal dart 
Sank in the arms of Death, 
Forever hushed her breath 
In stirless, dreamless rest. 


But look above! 
That trembling dove 
Has plumed her wing and soared away 
Beyond the tomb, 
Beyond the gloom 
Of this dark, pilgrim night, 
To clear and endless day. 
Visions of glory bright 
Through the pearl-gate 
Where seraphs wait, 
Burst on her ravished sight. 


Kind angels give a welcome sweet, 
And fold her to their heart ; 
Then lead thy child along 
Through the celestial throng, 
To the dear Saviour’s feet, 
From him no more to part. 
His hand he lays with eye so mild 
On her fair cherub-brow, 
And smiles upon thine own sweet child ; 
Js she not blessed now ? 
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In that fair land 
By God’s own hand 
Her tears are wiped away ; 
And robed in lily-white, 
With golden harp so bright, 
In cherub throng 
She sings her song 
Through the eternal day. 


Comes never there 

In that clear air 
Disease’s wasting hand, 

To steal her bloom 

Or cast a gloom 
Her lovely features o’er. 

No blight in that fair land 
Shall mar thy cherished flower. 


Far from this cheerless clime, 
Untouched by frosts of time, 
In fields of light 
With beauty bright, 
Thy blossom breathes around 
O’er the celestial ground, 
Its odors rich and sweet. 
Weep not to spare 
This offering rare, 
To lay at Jesus’ feet ? 


Thy weeping exile o’er, 
Soon thou wilt heavenward soar 
Grief’s heavy dews above, 
Where in bright day 
Hope melts away 
And faith is lost in love. 


O rapturous joy 
Without alloy, 
In Paradise to be! 
The bud so passing sweet, 
Cast at thy Saviour’s feet, 
In rich perfume, 
And endless bloom, 
He will give back to thee. 
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ELOQUENT PRAYERS. 


ELOQUENT PRAYERS. 
BY REV. A. P. MARVIN. 


A PARAGRAPH has recently gone the round of the newspa- 
pers, entitled “an eloquent prayer.” The reading of this, 
suggested to my mind several facts and anecdotes. Eloquent 
prayers, elaborate prayers, and odd prayers, are expressions 
frequently heard; and are, perhaps, equally offensive to good 
taste, as well as toa devotional spirit. It may be useful to 
read some of the anecdotes referred to, in order to see what 
impression they will produce, when grouped together. 

The first which I shall mention, is connected with a well- 
known name in American politics and literature, with one who 
was, in early manhood, a minister of a Christian denomina- 
tion, and who offered a prayer, on one occasion, which led a 
hearer to remark, “it was the most eloquent prayer to Almighty 
God, ever addressed to a Boston audience.” 

The following relates to a prayer of a different kind, and 
contains one of the happiest turns that was ever put into the 
form of a compliment. It is related that the Elder Buck- 
minster, for so many years the pastor of the Orthodox church 
in Portsmouth, was once invited by the Judge to open the ses- 
sion of the court with prayer; and that he prayed with such 
unction, that Judge Parsons remarked, “ Dr. Buckminster de- 
serves no credit for such a prayer, because — it must have been 
inspired.” 

A friend who was in Washington while the late Mr. Maffit 
acted as chaplain to Congress, relates that he heard the follow- 
ing prayer in the Senate. It was uttered in tones as affected 
and grandiloquent as the language. It ran thus: “ God of our 
fathers! give unto these Senators more than the wisdom of 
Minerva, and more than the firmness of Jupiter Stator; for 
Christ’s sake, Amen.” It is hard to find any excuse for this 
flight, (unless the Chaplain had found that the audience did not 
believe in the “higher law,” and were to be treated as 
heathen.) 
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Being at a theological anniversary some years since, it was 
my fortune to listen to the most “ high felutin” performance 
that ever came under my notice. The long prayer preceding 
the annual sermon before the alumni, was made by a gentle- 
man, who seemed to feel the greatness, if not the solemnity, of 
the occasion. After a long rhapsody about literature and 
sacred science, and the “heights of Zion” on which the insti- 
tution stands, he took us to heaven, and carried us through 
apartment after apartment, and alcove after alcove, each more 
splendid, and filled with more recondite learning than the pre- 
ceding, until he reached the following climax: “ and, O glori- 
ous prospect! Over each of these successive doors there is the 
inscription, in letters of living light—plus ultra’ —‘ more 
beyond.’”’ It was so entirely impossible to cherish devotional 
feclings, that it seemed hypocritical to keep up the appearance 
of devotion. I therefore looked out of the chapel window, 
and tried to think of something else; but in vain. It was 
condescending, in the gentleman, to translate the Latin phrase, 
for the benefit of his clerical audience ; but it seemed super- 
fluous condescension, to translate it to the Omniscient. 

Another prayer, similar to this, in its elaborateness, though 
not in its extravagant flights of rhetoric, comes up in this con- 
nection. It was offered at a prayer-meeting, during anniver- 
sary week. Allusion had been made to the Nebraska bill, and 
kindred measures, about which the public mind was deeply 
agitated ; and the minister who led in prayer, evidently sym- 
pathized with the general feeling. His language was pure, 
terse, and pertinent; but for the life of me, I could not get 
the idea that anybody was praying. The effort was a neat, 
forcible speech, with an occasional “O Lord,” thrown in to 
keep up the form of devotion. It wound up with an allusion 
to a distinguished senator, and the “ unjust judge ” of the 18th 
of Luke, as brethren on the bench. The conclusion was as fol- 
lows: ‘*O Lord, our prayer is before thee; and we trust thou 
wilt hear our petition, and the petition of the clergy of New 
England, although it was treated with contempt in the Senate 
because of the influence of the “unjust judge.” In a political 
caucus, that performance would have “brought down the 
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house,” in a roar of applause ; but whether it brought a bless- 
ing from heaven, is another question. 

Take one specimen of an odd or eccentric prayer. It should 
be premised that the author of it was too sincere to be affected, 
or knowingly to say anything ludicrous in the pulpit. He was, 
for a long period, a minister in one of the pleasant towns of 
Vermont. Being with a ministerial brother, on a certain pub- 
lic oceasion, while leading the devotions of the assembly, he, 
as is usual, prayed for his brother clergyman. Among other 
things, he is reported to have said: ‘‘O Lord, bless brother 

, and give him common sense; for thou knowest that he 
would be sure to take a beetle to kill a fly, when a straw would 
do just as well.’ If the deep sincerity of the man did not forbid 
the thought, it would be difficult to doubt, that he administered 
this wholesome lesson with the words of Horace in mind: — 
‘“‘ quanquam ridentem discere verum quid vetat ?”’ 

Whether this ostensibly solemn, but really laughable mode 
of teaching the truth, and offering a prayer, had a good effect, 
or otherwise, we are not informed. 

The reader will recollect the account, in the “ Life of Pay- 
son,” of his interview with a lawyer’s family, and of his 
being invited by him to pray, before the visit closed. It 
must have been such elaborate and fustian prayers, as some 
of the above, which the lawyer said he had heard, while at- 
tending on the Supreme Court, in Washington; and listened 
to with much disgust. And how adroitly did the man of 
God seize the occasion to speak of the nature of prayer—of 
the sincerity, the humility, the artlessness, and the solemnity 
of true devotion. And then, when Payson, having charmed 
the invitation from unwilling lips, to lead in prayer, addressed 
the throne of grace with all the fervor of true devotion, it is 
not surprising that the sceptic forgot to criticise, and began to 
feel that he was a sinner. Such is the difference in the nature, 
and in the results, between prayers framed to secure the admi- 
ration of men, and those which are addressed directly and 
earnestly to the heart of God. 





IT IS BUT A CHILD. 


BY MARY GRACE HALPINE. 


“ Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones.” 


When his disciples would fain have prevented little children 
from approaching our blessed Saviour, he rebuked them, say- 
ing, “ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not.” 

Rejoicing in the pride and strength of manhood, his followers 
were displeased that beings so insignificant should presume to 
claim the notice of their divine Master ; but Jesus frowned not 
upon the little tremblers, but took them in his arms and bless- 
ed them. 

Now, as then, our Saviour stretches out his arms to little 
children, saying, “ suffer them to come to me;” and now, as 
then, often his stern followers forbid their approach; not by 
the arm of force, but by the still stronger influence of their 
worldly life and conversation. 

By your heartlessness and worldly ambition, Oh, Christian 
father ! you are erecting an adamantine barrier between your dear 
son and the Saviour, who is calling to him in the accents of ten- 
derest love. By yourtrifling conversation,'your neglect of duty, 
and by your devotion to wealth and fashion, Oh, Christian 
mother ! you are forbidding the approach of your gentle daugh- 
ter, whom Christ would fain take in his arms and bless, as he 
did those children of old. 

We never lay our hand upon the sunny brow of childhood, or 
gaze into the smiling eyes of infancy, without thinking of our 
Saviour’s words, “ of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Look at your child, mother, the infant of a few months; take 
its tiny hand in yours, and press your lips to its soft velvet 
cheek. Dependent for its comfort, its very existence upon the 
hourly offices of love, is there aught on earth so frail and help- 
less? Yet its very helplessness is its chief charm, its surest 
safeguard, and its strongest claim upon your heart. Smooth 
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that ruffled brow, and check the impatient word which rises to 
your lips, lest the shade of anger, which from time to time dark- 
ens your countenance, be reflected from that little breast. Say 
not to yourself, “it is but a babe ;”’ behold it is receiving im- 
pressions every hour, which will last through eternity! See 
how its lip answers to your smile; how its eye follows your 
every movement! Before it can stand alone, or its tongue lisp 
your name, its education commences. 

Be very careful what you say, father, before that bright eyed 
boy. Say not to yourself, “he is but a child.” See how aptly 
he mimics your tone and air, how eagerly he listens to your 
every word! Oh, beware, father; the seed sowed this day may 
in after years bear bitter fruit. Those careless words, those 
seemingly unimportant acts are forming your boy’s character 
for weal or woe. You may mould the soft, moist clay to what- 
ever shape you will, but who can change its form after it has 
come from the oven? You may direct into different channels 
the tiny streamlets, but who can turn the course of the broad 
and mighty river that is rushing on to the sea? You can bend 
with ease the young sapling, but who can bow the sturdy form 
of the proud monarch of the forest, that lifts its stately head to 
the skies, defying alike the red thunderbolt, and the wild stormy 
breath of the hurricane ? 

Throughout his whole life, Christ evinces a peculiar affection 
for little children, and a profound appreciation of the truth and 
gentleness, which are their distinguishing characteristics, 
before time and the influence of the world have aroused the 
strong passions which lie dormant in their hearts. When his 
disciples disputed among themselves which of them should be 
accounted the greatest, Jesus called a little child to him, and 
placed him in the midst of them, saying, “ Except ye become 
as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heav- 
en.” He rebuked their pride and ambition, and exhorted them 
to be humble, even as the little child he held in his arms. 

In the same time and place he said, “‘ Take heed that ye des- 
pise not one of these little ones.” Parents are sometimes in dan- 
ger of forgetting this injunction, and despising the little ones who 
cluster around them. They are too apt to forget that the men 
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and women of to-day, were the children of yesterday; that the 
hands of these helpless and dependent creatures will yet sway 
the sceptre of the world, that they will be, in after years, the 
glory or the shame of the country which gave them birth. 

If all of the children now in existence should be placed un- 
der the care of wise and pious instructors, in a few years wrong 
and violence would cease from the earth. Intemperance, pro- 
fanity and all kinds of evil, would, in a great measure, be done 
away, and love, peace and harmony would bind together with a 
golden chain the hearts of men, “ neither would men learn the 
art of war any more.” 

In the cradle of infancy are the wise, the good and gréat of 
the rising generation ; the future rulers of the earth, those who 
will become men of noble hearts and gigantic intellects, whose 
influence will be felt throughout all coming ages. And there, 
alas! are the future workers of all kinds of iniquity ; the loath- 
some drunkard, the vile thief, and the guilty murderer, whose 
hand, like Cain’s, will yet be stained with a brother’s blood. 

If the mother of the murderer could have beheld, while he 
was yet an infant, the future career of the darling son who 
slumbered on her bosom, how unweariedly would she have la- 
bored to eradicate the germs of evil in that little heart; how 
earnestly would she have sought to inculcate the holy lessons 
of love and gentleness ; how carefully would she have endeay- 
ored to guide his feet into the right path! But she thought- 
lessly neglected the all-important season of youth, his evil pas. 
sions were unrestrained, and he went on step by step, until he 
brought bitter shame and agony upon her who bore him. 

Parents! not only suffer your children to come to Christ, but 
lead them to him. Say not to yourself, mother, “ my children 
are too young to draw near to their Heavenly Father, or to un- 
derstand his laws,” but ere they lay their heads upon the pil- 
low, teach them to lisp His name, who became for their sakesa 
little child. When you come home at night, father, and your 
child climbs upon your knee to claim the accustomed kiss, turn 
not away from him with the thought, “ he is but a child,” but 
take him in your arms, and tell him about the holy “ Babe of 
Bethlehem,’ — of his patience, humility and filial obedience. 
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Tell him how, when on earth, the Saviour took little children 
in his arms and blessed them, and though now seated upon the 
throne of heaven, still he loves them, and invites them to come 
to him. Verily your labor will not be in vain. Your child 
may wander far from your heart and home, he may be surround- 
ed by snares and temptations on every side ; yet the memory of 
those early instructions will stand like a guardian angel be- 
tween him and the path of guilt and folly. 

Be not weary of well doing ; give line upon line, and precept 
upon precept ; that when the Judge of all shall say to you, 
‘“‘ where are the children that I gave you? Where are the im- 
mortal souls that I placed in your charge ?” you may be able 


to say with joy, “‘ here am I, Lord, and the children that Thon 
hast given me.” 


TO ZOPSZ. 


Come, sweetly smoothing hope, 
Come from thy rosy bower, 
With dimpling smile and aspect wild— 
Yet now again so gay, so mild— 
Bright emblem of a flower, 
That lives a day, 
Then flits away, 
So sweet, so fair, so pure, alas! yet will not stay 


See how the galling chain 
Weighs down yon drooping head ; 
His locks are grey with grief and pain, 
And withering care hath fix’d her stain, 
Whilst every friend is dead ; 
Yet still to thee 
His thoughts will flee, 
And awake while his untun'd soul to harmony 


What makes yon lover weep, 
Is she he loves untrue ? 
Yet see again his eyes are bright, 
Again those flashes of delight 
His former bliss renew ; 
For round his head 
Thy wrath is spread, 
And tears and sighs on momentary wings are fled. 
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Midst desolation dark, 
Midst ruin and decay, 
Through Afric’s wild or raging seas, 
Midst hungry famine and disease, 
Still dost thou sportive play ; 
On wings sublime 
From clime to clime. 
Still soaring on thy pathless way—unheeding time ! 


Come then, sweet soother, come 
In all thy gay attire ; 
From this dark glen of solitude 
Awhile my favor’d thought obtrude, 
And bid my woes expire. 
In vision bright, 
With magic light, 
Come spread thy sunshine o’er my gloomy soul to-night. 


HOW TO RECEIVE YOUR PASTOR, 


When your minister calls to make you a friendly visit, re- 
ceive him without ceremony. His time is precious, and he can- 
not well afford to wait for you to change your dress, perform 
your toilet, and put things to rights. He calls to see you, not 
your clothes. And do not weary him with your apologies. He 
would much prefer to hear you speak of your moral concern- 
ments. And if you invite him to sit at your table, give him 
precisely such food as your family would have if he had not 
visited you. 

Improve your time, while he is with you, in conversation 
upon such subjects as tend to increase knowledge and your 
happiness. Preachers are men, and they know that people 
have their own business to see to; and if your minister is a man 
of common sense, and finds that you put yourself out on his 
account, he will not soon come again, lest by so doing he should 
put you to some inconvenience. Be kind enough to see him 
just as you are when he calls—he will like you better for it. 
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SKETCH OF REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
BY REV. DR. CLEMENT, 


Tue house in which Dr. Cumming preaches, is in the vicin- 
ity of the old site of the Drury Lane Theatre, and the assem- 
blies which he gathers every Sabbath, and of which Lord 
John Russell is a member, were scarcely surpassed by the 
crowds drawn together of old by the fame of Garrick. Con. 
sequently, the eloquent Scotch preacher is now attracting the 
attention of the world. Hall and Chalmers are gone, but the 
Head of the church provides a Joshua when Moses is removed, 
Great Britain has been signally blessed for ages by the preach- 
ing of the gospel in all its varieties of excellence. Long may 
she be permitted to enjoy so rich a blessing and in yet richer 
manifestations ! 

London undoubtedly has its vast wickedness, and no trifling 
feature of it is the neglect of public worship. But so long 
as preachers like Cumming gather around them multitudes of 
the high and the low, of the rich and the poor, listening to plain 
truth, delivered in an earnest manner, London must be the 
receptacle of those moral influences which will go far to save 
it from the floods of error and iniquity, which are overwhelm- 
ing such cities as Paris, Rome and Vienna. 

The personal appearance of Dr. Cumming in the pulpit is 
commanding. His voice is very clear and musical, and with- 
out being loud, can be distinctly heard in the most distant 
parts of a large house. His words flow forth in a continuous 
stream. From the beginning to the end of his discourse, the 
current of his thoughts is unobstrueted and transparent. His 
manner of preaching is therefore very different from that of 
Whitefield ; but each is best in its man and its place, Dr. 
Cumming uses but little gesture, scarecly any digressions, no 
outbreaks of passion, or dazzling or startling pictures to be 
rapidly changed to tender pathos; but all is direct, connected, 
lucid, covincing, serious. He depends for effect on his choughts 
sincerely uttered, and of these let us next speak. 
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Dr. Cumming holds, and strenuously maintains, two positions 
which do more than aught else to make him notorious. One of 
them is Millenarian. On this point let him speak for himself, 
as we shall illustrate his style by these extracts: “ Christ will 
come, but I know not the times or the seasons. The periods 
of prophetic chronology are all rapidly converging. The 
great epochs of Daniel, the grand eras of the apocalypse, all 
terminate about the year 1864. Reader, take not up the idea 
that we assert that Christ comes in that year; all we allege is, 
that the great prophetic epochs converge about that time. The 
Jews looked to the seven thousandth year of the world as 
the great Sabbatical rest of God’s people. Account for it as 
we like, it is singular that the great epochs of prophecy should 
all meet in that time. Do any say that before prophecy is 
fulfilled, great things are to be done? It is true. Let any 
person notice the difference between the way in which things 
are done now, and the way in which they were done thirty 
years ago; let him note the speed with which events rush on, 
compared with the sober pace with which they moved in stately 
procession many years ago, and he will see that events are now 
consummated in years, which it took centuries to ripen before. 
It is as if the wheel revolved more rapidly on its axle before 
it comes to the bottom of the hill. It seems as if everybody 
moved by express and believed that they should not be able to 
finish their mission before that night comes when no man can 
work. The omens and the auguries of an appalling crisis are 
so thick, and so vivid, and so remarkable, that there is not a 
distinguished thinking statesman in Europe that does not feel 
afraid to look into that unsounded but opening future that is 
before Europe, our country, and mankind.” 

To the people of God, he says: “ Lift up your heads, when 
ye see this, for your redemption draweth nigh ; looking for 
that blessed hope and the glorious appearance of our great 
God and Saviour Jesus Christ. You shall appear with him in 
glory ; you shall not be ashamed at his coming. It does seem 
to me that consistency of interpretation demands that, just as 
the church in the days of Abraham, or of Isaiah, or of Malachi, 
looked forward to a personal Saviour, to bear a cross, so the 
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Christian in these last days is to look forward, as the happiness 
and joy of his heart, to a personal Saviour, personally ap- 
proaching to wear a crown and reign in Mt. Zion, and shine 
before his ancients gloriously. When he comes, this earth shall 
be recast, restored, re-constituted, re-beautified, and set in 
more than its pristine glory —a holy home of an immortal and 
redeemed family.” 

We entertain great respect for such men as Rev. Dr, Cum- 
ming, even when they propound theories that we cannot adopt. 
They are honest men; they are earnest Christians. They 
nobly sustain those strong doctrines of the cross which are 
trifled with by many an adventurous theologian of our day. 
Their number is increasing, and their faith strengthening by 
the stirring events of the times. Their eyes are especially 
turned toward the Holy Land, at the armies that are gathering 
and fighting on both sides of the cradle of our race, and the 
sacred mountain from which the risen Redeemer ascended up on 
high. 

Still, we see no reason to depart from the faith of so many 
of the pious fathers ; that, as in the personal ministry of Jesus 
the transition was taught from a ceremonial to a spiritual wor- 
ship, so, since his ascension and his pouring forth of the great 
promise of the Father—the large blessings of the Comforter— 
more and more the Kingdom of Heaven is developed, not in 
outward display, but in inward grace, in righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost; thus continuing to the 
end of the world, when, at the Judgment, the righteous shall 
behold their Saviour’s approving countenance and enter into 
whatever eternal blissful dwellings He may appoint, whether 
within or beyond the circuit of the sun. 

As Dr. Cumming is attracting the attention of the religious 
world by his Millenarian position, so is he by his manmer of 
giving battle to the Papal delusion. His attacks are discrimi- 
nating, and therefore more successful. He points out the 
tendencies of depraved humanity everywhere, always ready 
to accept, in some form, the very errors that have distinguished 
the Romish hierarchy. Thus, in the following passage he 
exposes the disposition to trust in a church rather than in 
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Christ, a fault most prominent at Rome, but enough so at 
Oxford, and liable to intrude into the most simple worship. 
It is the thing tself he condemns, and not its locality. 

“T love the Church not less, but the Gospel more. The 
candlestick is of no avail unless it have light upon it. It may 
be chaste and of pure gold; but if there is no candle, where 
is the use of it? The cup may be of very beautiful silver, but 
if there is poison in it, I cannot drink it. Give me rather pure 
water from the earth’s fountain in the earthen cup. I will 
reject the form I love when it is consecrated to evil, and fly to 
that I least value, if it have in it the pure Gospel.” 

Speaking of the persecuting spirit, Dr. C. says: “It is not 
the monopoly of the Church of Rome ; but wherever the cor- 
rupt heart beats, there it lives. But in the Romish Church 
what is indigenous to the natural man is systematized, exas- 
perated, and with most consummate, even demoniacal inge- 
nuity, arranged and managed till it becomes the most formida- 
ble engine of cruelty ever invented. I state, on the most 
unquestionable proof from authentic documents, that there is 
not a bishop or a priest in the Church of Rome who is not 
pledged or sworn to exterminate every Protestant in the land. 
When, therefore, a Romanist persecutes, I regret his position, 
but respect the man for doing what he has accepted as a duty. 
I wish that the Protestants were as true to their noble creed 
as the Catholics are to their superstitious one.” 

Dr. Cumming belongs decidedly to the school of Augustine 
and the stern Genevan. Most clearly does he discuss, most 
firmly does he hold, most seriously does he inculcate the sturdy 
doctrines which the heart of man naturally hates. He treats 
them as if he felt them to be all-important, and he has his own 
peculiar way of treating these old truths. You can hardly 
open his works at any place, without finding something to arrest 
the attention, even when the thought is perfectly familiar. He 
has pith, and point, and wealth of elucidation, which go far to. 
make him the preacher of the day, in the world’s metropolis. 
This is great excellence. May there rise up thousands of 
champions of the cross like him of Crown Court! We may, 
perhaps, expect that the giant will disappear as the common 
warriors are increased ; certain it is, that in all that constitutes 
true greatness, Dr. Cumming is far below Chalmers, nor do we 
know the man living of whom we can say anything else. 
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THE BETTER HOME, 
BY MISS M. JAMES. 


Weep not, Christian, trav‘ling homeward, 
Why should tears of sorrow rise, 

When thy gracious Saviour leads thee 
Onward, upward, to the skies. 


What, though storms may low’r around thee 
Is the star of Hope obscured ? 

If thou tread’st in duty’s pathway, 
Of its guidance be assured. 


What, though darkness drop its curtain, 
And a gloomy, tempest-night 

Hover o’er thy brightest visions ? 
Follow still thy beacon light. 


Waver not, its light is steady, 
Shining from eternal hills ; 

Thitherward thy feet are tending, 
Though beset with “ thousand ills, ’ 


Every tempest, every storm-wind, 
Rising on life’s ruffled sea, 

Watts thee nearer to thy haven, 
Though it seem adverse to thee. 


Murmur not, for if thou lovest 
Him, “ who ruleth all things well,” 

All these things “ for good ” are working, 
Future scenes will surely tell. 


Had thoughtlessly built her nest in the gate way of my house, and was much dis- 
turbed by the passers-by. 


Fie, little bird! what dost thou fear ? 
Lie quiet*in thy nest ; 


Of ail the strangers passing here, 
Who would disturb thy rest ? 


A few bright days — thy tiny brood — 
How gladsomely they'll fly 
Far, far away o’er field and flood, 


- --rnet melody. 





THE BEAUTY OF THE SOUL. 


THE PEAUTY OF THE SOUL. 
BY COUSIN ELLA. 


“Ou mamma! If I were only handsome, it seems to me that 
I should be perfectly contented,” said Edith Grey, impatiently, 
as she threw down the book she had been reading. ‘No one 
knows how much my plain face troubles me. Who can love a 
girl without a single attraction ?” 
” replied Mrs. Grey, quietly. ‘ But all attractions 
do not lie in beauty of feature, or gracefulness of form ; there 
is a higher, nobler beauty — the beauty of the soul. The one 
is at the mercy of chance; the other endures through all 
time. 

“Just as a dress lasts when laid away,” answered Edith. 
“ Who thinks of looking for this soul-beauty ? It is not so much 
the love of my own sex for which I pine, your affection, dear- 
est mother, satisfies me there ; but I want the admiration of 
the other ; more than that, I want their love. I want it to 
throw it back with scorn, to reject it—as probably my own 
affection will be rejected, if, in a moment of madness, I should 
ever venture to show it to any one out of my own home-circle. 
It troubles me more, now that | am going away to school. So 
many beautiful girls as must be at A , how will they seem 
tome? The highest meed I shall receive will be one of pity, 


“No one, 


‘“‘ She is a very good girl;” “ She means well;” “ She is very 
kind ;” how I detest such commendations. I would rather 
have hatred than pity. What would I not give to be as 
beautiful as Mabel?” 

Edith spoke rapidly, impetuously, and Mrs. Grey listened 
with surprise to her passionate outburst. She had thought her 
a quiet, common child, with no beauty and but little talent, 
but she had never dreamed of her mourning the absence of 
either. 

“Do not wish for Mabel’s beauty,’ 


’ 


she at last said carnest- 


ly. “It is a dangerous gift. Desire rather a meek and 
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lowly spirit, and seek to gain the friendship of the good, find 
them in what guise you may. An imitation is as often found in 
the golden setting as the true jewel. The words of Madame 
Primrose are as true now as ever, “ Hold up your heads girls ; 
handsome is, that handsome does.” 

Edith made no reply, but retreating to her chamber, sta- 
tioned herself before a mirror. She stood for some time look- 
ing at the reflection of her own face. 

‘Tt is no use,” she said at last, speaking unconsciously aloud, 
‘‘ Look as long as I may at these pale cheeks, it will not give 
them the rosy hue of Mabel’s, (though I should think they 
would blush to look at themselves,) nor can I change my grey 
eyes t6 her laughing blue ones, nor this light hair to her glossy 
brown ringlets. I may as well be contented. 

“‘ Wisely resolved,” said Mabel’s voice, proceeding from the 
curtained bed. Edith started, for she was not aware that she 
had an auditor, or indeed, that she had been speaking aloud. 

‘“* Are you sick ?” she asked, approaching her. 

“Sick? no indeed! ButIlam tired and I’m going to rest 
myself. I’ve been waiting with some impatience for the con- 
clusion of your soliloquy, for I want you to lay these things in 
the drawer for me.” And the beauty closed her eyes as if in- 
tending to sleep. 

Edith did what she wished and then sat down by the win- 
dow. “ Mabel is right,” she thought. “ It will be wise if I 
can make myself contented, and there is evidently but one way 
for me to do it. The beauty I want I cannot have, but beauty 
of mind is within my reach, and it shall not be my fault if I am 
long without it. I will no longer indulge myself in envying 
Mabel, but will “resign myself to the inevitable. And yet— 
oh my mother!” and she bowed her face upon her hands and 
wept. 

Three years before, Edith had seen her mother go down into 
the Silent Land, and ere a year had elapsed another had taken 
her place in Mr. Grey’s affections. A more amiable step- 
mother, than Mrs. Grey, it would be impossible to find, but 
though Edith loved her, she could not give to her that entire 
confidence which had always existed between herself and her 
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own mother. She had never sorrowed for her want of beauty 
till her father’s marriage had introduced to her Mabel Merton, 
Mrs. Grey’s daughter. She soon became painfully conscious of 
the wide difference in their appearance. She even fancied 
that there was a change in her father’s manner, that he was 
more affectionate to Mabel than to herself. Unfounded, the 
idea certainly was, but it caused her none the less sorrow. 

A week passed, and the next found Edith and Mabel mem- 
bers of the seminary at A ; the scene was new and strange 
to both, and they longed to be again in their own home. Ma- 
bel was so “ home-sick ;” she declared it was impossible for 


her to stay; she would write to mamma. She rejected all 
consolation and did write to mamma; wrote in so sad a strain 
that Mrs. Grey pitied her and allowed her to come home. 
Edith would have done the same but for her newly-formed reso- 
lution. She had determined on her course, and by that deter- 
mination she would abide. So she stayed. She wept when 
Mabel went, for it seemed like severing the last link between 


herself and home. But she was comforted when, soon after, 
she received a long, kind letter from her father which proved 
that he still loved her. 

She had, naturally, a retentive memory and a grasping intel- 
lect, and applying all the powers of her mind she advanced 
rapidly in her studies. She became completely absorbed in 
her pursuit of knowledge, and felt her heart grow lighter and 
happier with each succeeding day. After a time letters from 
home came less frequently, and a week before she expected 
again to see dear home-friends, she received a note from her 
father, stating briefly that he, with her mother and Mabel de- 
signed residing upon the continent for a time, and that he would 
make arrangements for her remaining at the seminary during 
the vacation, which would come while they were absent. Edith 
felt this deeply, but she acquiesced quietly and only applied her- 
self with renewed diligence to her studies. Her knowledge 
was not only extensive, but it was thorough; she would lay no 
subject aside until she had mastered it ; neither did she neglect 
other things during this season of severe application. The 
three years, during which she stayed at the seminary, were 
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years of continued and careful watchfulness over herself. She 
was rapidly gaining that soul-beauty which she had determined 
to possess. Just before she graduated she received the wel- 
come information that her father had returned. With what joy 
did she leave for home. What a happy meeting did she pic- 
ture to herself. 

It was nearly evening when she reached home, the servant 
who admitted her, informed her that she had not been expected 
till the next day, and that the family were spending the day 
with a neighbor. She was sadly disappointed, but, running up 
stairs, she took possession of the room which she had formerly 
shared with Mabel. All looked familiar here, and she began 
to feel herself once more at home. Having finished the few 
arrangements which it was necessary then to make, she de- 
scended to the library; all looked homelike here, too, and 
sitting down in a large study-chair, she tried to fancy herself 
again a child. She was suddenly startled out of her reverie, 
a hand was on her.shoulder, and a deep, rich voice exclaimed, 

‘‘ You are at home early, Mabel, | was not aware that you 


ever sat still so long as this. 1am fully convinced now that we 


999 


must ‘ live and learn. 

Edith was startled, but she knew it must be some friend of 
the family, and she said, rather timidly, 

“Tt is not Mabel, sir.” 

Her voice evidently surprised him quite as much as his ad- 
dress had done her, but he recovered himself immediately and 
said, 

‘‘ Indeed? Who then is it?” 

“No one that you know,” she replied. ‘“ My name is Edith 
Grey.” 

“ And so I might have known,” he said, “‘ had I been wise 
enough to think a moment. But I thought you were not ex 
pected till to-morrow.” 

She made no reply and they were silent a moment. 

“You must be a singular creature,” he said presently. 
‘* Kither you are so indifferent about me, that you do not care to 
know who I am, or you are too timid to retort my exceedingly 
polite query. Why don’t you say, ‘ Who are you?’” 
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“Tf it will please you at all, 1 am perfectly ready to,” an- 
swered Edith with a light laugh, for she found her position 
rather ludicious. “I am by no means without my own share 
of curiosity.” 

“That is right,” said he approvingly. ‘I did not dare to 
volunteer the information. Have you any remembrance of a 
cousin of yours, Walter Burke, by name ? ” 

“IT remember him perfectly,’’ answered Edith. 

* Well, J knew him, too,” said her interlocutor, * but that is 
not my name. Do you remember another cousin, John Bow- 
er?” 

“‘ Very well,” she replied. 

“And so dol. He isa fine fellow. But that is not my 
name. Did you ever hear of a third cousin, a certain Clarence 
Allyn ?” 

*“* Often — often,”’ she answered. 

* 1 know him, too,” he said. “ But I can’t say as much in 
his favor —” 

* Tcan say more,” she interrupted. ‘“ His life speaks for 
itself. But I imagine you are better acquainted with him than 
I am—have seen him more recently than I. Why did you 
not tell me you were ‘ Cousin Clarence’ when I first came 
in?” 

“TI thought you were already acquainted with me,” he an- 
swered, “ I mistook you for Mabel, you remember.” 

“True,” she said, rather sadly. ‘ You will find there is a 
wide difference between us.” 

The dreams of her childhood had partially returned when 
again surrounded with the old, familiar objects. But she now 
had them under her control. The Edith of the present time, 
with her chastened mind, cultivated intellect, was widely dif- 
ferent from the Edith of a former period with her petulent, im- 
pulsive disposition. 

Long and pleasantly they chatted together, and one, at least, 
thought the interruption a disagreeable one when an impatient 
ring dnnounced the return of the visitors. Edith sprang to 
meet them, and after numberless exclamations of surprise at 
her early arrival, and regret for her own absence, Mabel intro- 
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duced her to “ Mr. Allyn.” A laughing gleam shone in his 
dark eye but he bowed gravely as to a stranger and commenced 
an animated conversation with Mabel. Pleasantly passed the 
weeks now and when Clarence left, to engage in the work of 
his Master, it was with Edith’s promise soon to be his. What 
a bright world now seemed to open before her ; Clarence was 
young, and promising, and devoted to his work and she felt that 
with such a heart to sympathize with her, nothing would be 
lacking. She spread a sunshine in her home, for her happiness 
was contagious and even Mabel, who generally lived only for 
herself, smiled as she listened to Edith’s clear voice caroll- 
ing forth sweet songs in the very exuberance of her joy. 
Poor child; it was a new thing to her to have some one on 
whom to lavish all the rich treasures of her love, secure of an 
abundant return. It seemed to her too great a blessing, and 
she trembled lest she sould waken and find it all a dream. 
A most pleasant life she pictured to herself and Clarence, 
His home should always seem beautiful to him. She would 
cheer him, too, with gentle words of encouragement and hope, 
should he ever faint or grow disheartened while about his 
Master’s work. Her unbounded affection should compensate 
for her other deficiencies. Clouds had too long encompassed 
her path, she had become so accustomed to the twilight that 
the sunshine fairly blinded her eyes. The shade of sorrow 
awaited her. 

How hushed was her breathing — how white grew her lips 
as she listened to the tidings. The young minister in the very 
dawn of the day of usefulness, had been stricken down. That 
scourge of men, which * walketh in darkness and wasteth at 
noonday ”’ — the cholera had laid her cold hand upon his brow 
and led him to his long home. He had gone hither with Edith’s 
name upon his pale lip. Well he knew that her spirit would 
follow him —that their union would take place in a better 
land. 

Mabel wept when the sad news reached her, but Edith’s grief 
was too deep for tears. Kind friends addressed to her words 
of consolation and hope, but she heard them not. Her eyes 
alone were dry ; her voice alone trembled not. Yet she lived; 
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po one now dies of a broken heart, nor did she droop like the 
delicate flower when touched by rude hands. She submitted 
patiently to the chastening rod, knowing, aye, and feeling, 
that it came in love. She felt that she had loved the creature 
more than the Creator; but she now applied all the energies 
of her strong mind to the performance of her duty; where 
her treasure was there was her heart. She had suppressed her 
sorrow at first from a sense of duty, and from the same princi- 
ple she had done what good her hand found to do, but she 
gradually found a pleasure in it; a pleasure, the more agreea- 
ble, because totally unexpected. She lived a contented life; 
nay, a happy one, and when, at the call of the Angel of Death, 
she went to rejoin Clarence, it was with the glad thought that 
she should see One, dearer than he. She had gained a beauty 
of which no accident could deprive her, that soul-beauty which 
she had resolved to acquire. 


BY Ww. 8. GAFFNEY. 


It hath been said, “ for all who die 
There is a tear,” 
Some kind — some bleeding heart to sigh 
O’er every bier ; 
O, may it prove my happy lot 
To have one near, — 
To soothe me on my dying cot, 
Nor bid me fear. 


When Death, and all his terrors come 
To summons me, 

To tear me from my happy home, 
And pleasures free ; 

When tortures rend my every limb, 
And rack my brain ; 

To have one bid me trust in Him 
Who holds life’s chain. 
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When fear of judgment hovers round, 
And broods despair ; 

And conscience trembles at the sound 
Of holy pray’ ; 

When life and death in warfare rage 
O’er mortal clay ; 

And Death triumphant o’er Life’s stage 
Bids me away! 

’ Tis then a truly blessed thing 
To have ONE near! 

And songs of ecstacy to sing, 
The heart to cheer ; 

To calm the soul, and fear dispell, 
O happy thought! 

To bid our hope on Heaven dwell — 
All else is nought! 


A BRAND PLUCKED OUT OF THi 


Ix the State of New York there is a pleasant little manufac- 
turing village nestled among the mountains. At the period to 
which we refer it had been but a few years redeemed from the 
heavy forest, and its white houses with beautiful flower-gardens 
in front, wore a fresh and cheering appearance, very pleasant 
to the eye of the traveller. As most of the inhabitants were 
from New England, a church raised its neat spire toward hea- 
ven, and a school-house was erected, where their children re- 
ceived instruction, and where numbers were accustomed to meet 
for prayer and praise on the evenings of the Sabbath, and with 
almost equal regularity for conference and social prayer on 
Wednesday. 

The minister who had been there for a few years had left, 
and a young man, who had just completed his theological edu- 
cation in New England, had been recommended to them. The 
idea of having a young man for their minister was peculiarly 
gratifying to most of the inhabitants of that young and rising 
society. Accordingly, an urgent invitation was sent to Mr. 
Mason to come and preach for a short season with a view to 
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Ew 


his permanent settlement among them. He had long had his 
heart set on the west ; and though he was gratified to find that 
his services were in demand, and for a few days, was almost 
persuaded to accept the invitation ; yet after consultation and 
some enquiry, he concluded to return a negative answer. Some 
three weeks later, he took leave of his early friends at the east 
and commenced his long contemplated western journey. He 
had travelled by public conveyance nearly two days, when he 
stopped at the village of K , Where he was to remain for 
the night, and where a new stage route commenced. In the 
evening of his arrival here, he paid his stage fare for nearly two 
hundred miles, and was about to retire, when the stage agent 
came to him and inquired for his trunk, as he wished to have 
all the baggage loaded in the morning before the passengers 
were called. The stage was to leave precisely at four. 

With some reluctance and solicitude, Mr. Mason pointed out 
his trunk. 

“T shall not carry that trunk,” said the agent. 

** You must,” said Mr. M., “if I have to pay you for a seat 
and a half.” 

“1 cannot,” said the agent, “if you would pay me for a 
dozen seats. You are the twelfth passenger, and I cannot pos- 
sibly get your trunk on. And then the route is long, and the 
travelling bad. Your trunk weighs more than twice as much 
as we are required to carry. What have you in it? 

** My clothes and a small library,” was the honest reply. 

Mr. Mason retired, but not to sleep. About three o’clock 
the next morning, he arose and found that preparations were 
making for the stage to leave. With what a heavy heart did 
he look on that stage as it started. Twenty-four tedious hours 
were to roll away before another stage would leave, and what 
better were his encouragements for going then? In the course 
of the forenoon he paid the agent for two seats, who consented 
to take him the next morning. Soon after this Mr. M. met the 
venerable clergyman of the village of K , with whom he 
had a slight acquaintance. He was invited to the clergyman’s 
house ; but this invitation he politely declined, as he had already 
resolved that he would never quarter himself upon his brother 
ministers when he was travelling. 
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Immediately after dinner, as Mr. Mason was sitting in the 
public house, a gentleman came in and entered into conversa- 
tion with the landlord. Almost the first enquiry he made was, 
‘“ How is the manufacturing village in C prospering ?” 

“ Finely,” said the landlord, “it is one of the most flourish- 
ing and enterprising villages in this region. C—— is young,” 
he added, “ but is destined to be a place of wealth and influ- 
ence.” In a word, the landlord gave a glowing description of 
the village in question. 

Mr. M. listened with breathless attention to every word that 
was uttered, for this was the very place to which he had been 
invited to go and preach as a candidate for settlement. The 
village of C now presented itself before him as it never 
had before. As soon as the gentleman was gone, he took the 
landlord aside, and made further inquiries concerning the place, 
and informed him of his invitation to preach there. 

“‘ By all means,” said he,“ go and converse with the Rev. 
Dr. P. on the subject.” 

Dr. P., when called upon, urged Mr. Mason to go and see 
for himself, and remarked, “ if you are not pleased with the 
place and people, you can then pursue your western journey.” 

The result of Mr. M’s. interview with the clergyman was, 
that in less than an hour he had received his money back from 
the stage agent, and in a private conveyance, with his great 
trunk, was on his way to the village of C——,a distance of 
about twenty miles from K . 

On arriving at the village he was so much pleased with the 
town and received such a cordial welcome from the people, 
that he very soon concluded that the finger of Providence was 
plainly pointing out that place as the field of his future labors. 
He now felt that he could almost see and hear the hand and 
voice which had guided him thither, and he soon concluded to 
become their minister. 

Arrangements were made for Mr. M. to board with Mr. Lin- 
coln, one of the principal men, whose early education led him 
to entertain a great respect for religion, yet neither he nor his 
excellent wife were at this time members of the church. It 
was readily agreed that religious worship should be maintained 
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in the family morning and evening. There were three young 
and lovely children in the family, and particular pains were 
taken to render these services interesting and profitable to 
them. In the course of a few days, it was very pleasant to 
hear the youngest say, as they took their seats at the table, 
“Come, Mr. Mason, do prayers.” His devotional exercises 
were short, and all were apparently interested in them. 

On the same day that Mr. Mason arrived at the village of 
C , a young lady, Laura P., came to pass the winter in the 
family of Mr. Lincoln, her uncle. Her personal appearance 
was much in her favor. She possessed an active and well cul- 
tivated mind. She was a member of a Socinian church, and 
her natural ardor led her to be much attached to her peculiar 
views of religion, and not a little prejudiced against those 
usually denominated Evangelical. As Mr. M. was particularly 
acquainted with many persons of that creed, for whom he 
entertained a great respect, and was familiar with the argu- 
ments which were usually employed to maintain and defend 
their views of religion; he was careful to say nothing to in- 
crease the prejudice of Laura against those great doctrinal 
truths which are so dear to all evangelical christians. Thus 
situated, Mr. M. soon began to feel himself quite at home ; and 
all the members of the family circle appeared to be happy in 
the society of each other. 

One evening after family prayers Mr. M. asked Laura what 
she understood by the doctrine of total depravity. 

Her prompt reply was, “I do not believe there is any such 
thing as total depravity.” 

Mr. M. was hardly prepared for such an unequivocal denial 
of that great and humiliating truth. ‘ What then, let me ask,” 
said Mr. M., “ do you suppose those Christians who do fully 
believe in that doctrine, mean by it?” 

‘‘ | suppose,” said she, “ they mean that people are as bad as 
they can be.” 

“ Not quite,” said Mr. M.; “for no man is as bad as he can 
be, until he has become incapable of committing another sin; a 
climax in wickedness to which Satan himself has not arrived.” 

After a brief explanation and defence of the doctrine, Mr. 
M. asked Laura what she took to be the difference between a 
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saint and a sinner. “I am not prepared,” said Laura, hesi- 
tatingly, ‘* to answer that question.” 

“ This cannot be the difference,” said Mr. M., “ that a saint 
has a little more religion than a sinner! But must not this be 
the difference, — that the saint has true religion, and the sinner 
has none? We who teach that unconverted men are totally 
depraved, hold that saints have some true love to God, and 
sinners none ; that saints have some saving repentance, but sin- 
ners none; that saints have some cordial faith in Christ, but 
sinners none. A man may be moral and amiable, but without 
holiness he cannot see the kingdom of God” 

This view of the subject was new, and truly embarrassing to 
Laura, and she evidently knew not what reply to make. * Let 
us reflect seriously on this great subject,” said Mr. M., as he 
arose and bade the family good-night, and retired to his cham- 
ber to beseech God to make “ His word as a fire, and like a 
hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces.” 

The next morning, after family worship, the conversation on 
human depravity was renewed, and some further illustrations 
and explanations were brought forward, adapted and designed 
to fix this great truth in the mind of Laura, in a way not to be 
mistaken or evaded. 

In the course of one or two evenings, Mr. Mason introduced 
the subject of regeneration, and asked Laura what she under- 
stood by it. As though familiar with the subject. and prepared 
to answer the inquiry, she replied, ‘* improvement.” 

“* Improvement of what?” inquired Mr. M. “If a person 
has not started in the right direction, will he improve or better 
his condition by persevering in that wrong course? If a per- 
son has never truly repented of sin, never exercised saving 
faith in Christ, never entered upon a course of acceptable obe- 
dience to God, what is there to improve ? Suppose all the in- 
habitants of our village were invited to assemble together on 
a given day, at acertain place, and were promised that they 
should be situated for a season in circumstances to be completely 
happy! Now on coming to the place, it is ascertained that ar- 
rangements have been made for a splendid ball, — would not 
the Christian pause and say, ‘I was told there was to be hap- 
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piness here to-day!’ ‘ Well, there is,’ says the sinner. Or, 
suppose instead of a ball, there had been arrangements made 
for a religious meeting. What would have been the feelings of 
the unrenewed sinner, on coming into a circle of devoted 
Cristians, who were met together to join in prayer and praise ? 
Would he not exclaim, ‘ Stop, there is no happiness for me here 
to-day!’ And why is there not bappiness for him as well as 
for the Christian? Plainly because he has no heart,—no 
taste, —no relish for the pure and holy services of religion. 
Now, Laura, just contrast the taste and feelings of the saint 
and the sinner. One can find enjoyment in vain amusement, 
the other cannot. Is it, then, any cause for wonder, that the 
sinner must experience a change, a great change, before he can 
enjoy the services of religion on earth or in heaven?” Mr. 
Mason closed, by urging Laura to read and ponder well what 
our Saviour has so plainly taught on this subject, in the third 
Chapter of John’s Gospel. 

It soon became evident to Mr. Mason, that the subject of his’ 
repeated conversations after evening prayers, was listened to 
with unwonted interest, and was making a deep impression on 
the minds of the family circle, especially on the mind of Laura, 
to whom the conversation was particularly addressed. Her se- 
curity was now disturbed ; and while she appeared ready to ad- 
mit that Mr. Mason deeply felt the truth and importance of the 
great topics on which he had been dwelling, and which he pre- 
sented in a clear and forcible light, still she seemed quite un- 
willing to abandon the idea that unregenerate men alone were 
capable of making themselves better. She was not prepared to 
renounce all her own goodness as a ground of justification, and 
to depend entirely for pardon on the righteousness of Christ. 
Oh, this doctrine of justification by faith, exclusive of works, 
is trying to the unrenewed heart! 

Laura now began to inquire respecting other doctrines dis- 
tinctive of evangelical religion, which she cordially embraced. 

About this time a revival of religion commenced in the vil- 
lage of C., which continued for some months ; and when in the 
course of the next spring and summer the converts made a 
public profession of religion, the church was so enlarged, that it 
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contained just twice as many members as it did at the com- 
mencement of the revival. Mrs. Lincoln now became a mem- 
ber, but Laura did not. More than a year afterwards, another 
revival commenced, and she and Mr. Lincoln were among the 
first subjects of renewing grace. They soon after united with 
the church, and so far as the writer knows, have been burning 
and shining lights unto this day. Years have since passed 
away. That pleasant family circle are now all scattered. 
Laura has been called to experience many trials, but her con- 
fidence in the Saviour has never wavered. Her hope has been 
as an anchor to her soul. Her prospect of joining with the re- 
deemed in glory, and of ascribing her salvation to the atoning 
thlood of Christ, has ever been sweet and sustaining. “ Is not 
this a brand plucked out of the fire ?” 


THE PLAIN OF IFE, 
BY META LANDER. 


Brightly the plain of life unfolds 
To thine expectant gaze ; 

Eager, thy youthful feet press on 
To tread its flowery ways. 

But in this fair, alluring field 
Lurk wily mortal foes, 


And closely with the flowers entwined 
The deadly night-shade grows. 


Yet through this plain there leads one way 
To Paradisal flowers. 

Dear maiden! take this chosen path 
To the celestial bowers. 


Let us not be angry with men, when we see them cruel, 
ungrateful, unjust, proud, lovers of themselves, and forgetful 
of others ; they are made so; it is their nature ; it is quarrel- 
ling with the stone for falling to the ground, or with the fire 
for flying upwards. 
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THE BEURRE CLAIRGEAU PEAR. 
[see coLoneD PLaTeE.] 


This variety of the pear was produced by M. Clairgeau, a 
citizen of Nantes, and was introduced into this country in 
1848. It is a large fruit, and promises to be a very valuable 
variety. Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, to whom we are much in- 
debted, in the Horticultural department of the Happy Home, 
thus describes it in a communication to Mr. Barry: “ Size— 
extra large. Form — oblong, ovate pyriform, outline a little 
irregular, Stem—short and stout, set obliquely and without 
much depression. Calyx— open, segments short, moderately 
sunk. Color —brownish green, coarsely clotted and almost 
entirely covered with russet, sometimes intermixed with dull 
red on the sunny side. Flesh—melting and juicy, with an 
agreeable sub-acid flavor, resembling the Baronne de Mello, 
but with more aroma. Class— good; will probably prove 
very good, 

“The Beurre’ Clairgeau has fruited in several gardens in 
the vicinity of Boston and New York, and promises to bea 
great acquisition. The tree is a strong, thrifty grower, either 
on the Pear or Quince root, and comes early into bearing, 
many trees which were grafted in the spring of 1850 being 
now full of fruit buds.” 

Few persons seem to realize the value and luxury of a good 
pear as an article of dict ; and still less understand with what 
facility a family may be supplied with this fruit. The farmer 
who sets out an orchard of it this autumn may gather first fruit 
from it the next; each succeeding year will increase the 
amount; in five years he may have a supply; and in ten he 
may raise in addition, a large quantity for the market. A gar- 
den may witness corresponding results on a small scale. The 
first outlay is trifling, compared with the comfort and happi-. 
ness which it secures. The Indian summer affords a favorable 
opportunity for performing the work. Plant the trees! plant 
the trees ! !— that lovely Pear Tree whose praise is celebrated 
in poetry and song ! 
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Editor's. Riscellanp. 


BIBLICAL NOTES. 


Mat. 14: 12.—* And his disciples came, and toox wp the body, and buried 
it, and went and told Jesus.”’ 


We notice in the Evangelist the following just and beautiful 
comment on these pathetic words of inspiration : —“ Let us remem- 
ber what the events were which Matthew had just narrated. The 
life of John the Baptist had closed under circumstances most trying 
to the faith and affection of his followers. It would seem as if God 
had forgotten his servant. The Messiah, of whom he had borne 
witness, performed no miracle to deliver him from the power of his 
persecutors ; his weary imprisonment was terminated only by a vio- 
lent death. After he was beheaded, his disciples ‘ came and took up 
his body, and buried it, and went and told Jesus.’ In the darkest 
hour of their Joneliness and grief, there was one unfailing conso- 
lation left to them—they could tell Jesus, Can you remember 
when you were a little child, and had a gentle and loving mother 
who was never weary of listening to your childish joys and sorrows? 
Do you remember how often, when you came home, wearied with 
play, your sensibilities wounded, perhaps, by the thoughtlessness or 
unkindness of your companions, your heart aching with its first 
experience of life’s disappointments and roughness, what a blessed 
relief it was to throw yourself into your mother's arms, and sob out 
the story of your grief upon her breast ? 

“* Since then you have experienced sore and heavy trials, and the 
burden of your daily life is, perchance, so heavy that yeu have ‘no 
strength for crying.’ You have no mother now to fold you in her 
arms and soothe your pain. Ay, and your bitterest sorrows you can 
breathe in no human ear — you scarce are willing to confess them 
to yourself. You summon your manly strength to the conflict, and 
proudly resolve to bear them. But there is a God-given instinct 
within, which will crave sympathy and love, and you cannot stifle its 
voice if you would. What will you do? You have a Friend, 
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wiser, stronger, gentler, more merciful than even your mother was. 
He never chides your folly. He never reproaches your weakness, 
He knows all your sorrows. The tend-rest sympathy of earthly 
friends is but a feeble type of his all-embracing love. You do not 
need to go and ask his sympathy. He stands by your side, entreat- 
ing you to come to him that he may give you rest. 

‘Perhaps doubts have come before your soul, and dimmed that 
sense of his presence which you once knew, and in your weakness 
you may feel that you can offer him no sacrifice of love and praise, 
but tell him of your darkness and faithlessness. Remember what 
he has said of the broken reed and smoking flax, and never doubt 
that he will send you light and strength.” 


PASSING EVENTS. 


FOREIGN. 


Our last number contained a summary of news to the middle of 
September. Just after it had gone to press, the fall of Sebastopol 
was announced. The bombardment was resumed on the fifth of that 
month, and on the eighth a general assault was made by the Allies, 
the French taking the Malakoff after several unsuccessful attempts, 
and the Enylish attacking the Redan, with a loss to the first of 
fifteen thousand men, and to the second of two thousand. The 
battle was equally destructive to the Russians, so that nearly thirty 
thousand were either killed or wounded. Such is the glory of war! 
On the succeeding night, the Russians exploded their magazines, set 
fire to the town, sunk many of their ships, evacuated the south side 
of the city and stationed themselves in the north part of it, and in a 
relation to the Allies similar to that of our fathers in Cambridge and 
Charlestown to the British troops in, Boston, in the American Revyo- 
lution. The next morning, Gortschkoff, the Russian General, de- 
manded an armistice to bury the dead and to carry off the wounded 
of his army. Oh what ascene the sun of that Sabbath morning 
there beheld! —a city on fire — magazines exploding —a proud 
navy sinking to avoid capture — the vanquished fleeing — the victo- 
rious hoisting their triumphant flag—the munitions of war, the 
bleeding, the dying, and the dead everywhere, — all, art the work 
of nations professing the gospel of peace! We are not extremists 
in this nor any other reform; indeed we maintain the right of de- 
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fensive war: but we confess that this terrible battle and the enthu- 
siastic joy and the illuminations it occasioned in England and France, 
turn our thoughts on peace and dispose us to advocate it and to 


invite our readers to consider the impolicy of such effusions of 
blood. 


In England, there were great demonstrations of joy on the recep- 
tion of the news of the fall of Sebastopol. The Queen sent her 
congratulations to the British and French Generals and troops in 
the Crimea. The English bank has advanced her rate of discount 
from four and a half to five per cent. 


France is illustrating one sad effect of war—the diversion of 
energy from the fields of agriculture to the field of battle. The 
scarcity of provisions in her dominions has advanced the price of 
breadstuffs. Her industrial exhibition will continue open till the 
twenty-fifth of November. The rate of discount at her bank has 
advanced from four per cent. to five. Napoleon’s dispatch to Pelis- 
sier on the fall of Sebastopol was in these words: “‘ Honor to you! 
Honor to our brave army! My sincere congratulations to all!” 
He requested him to congratulate the English troops on their suc- 
cess and to present his thanks to them for their bravery in the long 


campaign. 


‘The King of Austria congratulates France and England on their 
success in the Crimea and on their late victory at Sebastopol. This 
reminds us of the Irishman who, in the hour of battle, desired to 
stand farther back, saying he could see just as well, and he felt faint, 
but who, when the victory was gained, was one of the first to throw 
up his hat and to shout louder than any veteran. 


Greece follows the example of Austiia, and having boasted that 
it was impossible for the Allies to take Sebastopol, sends her con- 
gratulations to the French and English ambassadors on the recep- 
tion of the news of the fall of that city. 


In Russia, the fall of Sebastopol has produced great depression 
and discouragement. The Czar, in company with the Grand Dukes, 
it is said, contemplates a visit to the Crimea, whether in the hope of 
inspiring fresh courag> in his troops or with a view to inspect per- 
sonally the state of his army and to unite with his generals in a 
council of war, does not yet appear. He consoles his army on the 
fall of Sebastopol with the words, ‘ There is a line that is impassa- 
ble, even to heroes.” He thanks them for their able defence of 


i 
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that stronghold, and declares that he is convinced all the troops of 
the empire will follow their example in sacrificing life and everything 
for the sake of protecting the religion, honor, and independence of 
Russia. Five hundred deserters, mostly Poles, report to the Allies 
a sad state of the Russian army as to provisions and morals. 

In Portugal, the Coronation of Don Pedro was celebrated with 
enthusiasm on the sixteenth of September. 

The King of Sardinia contemplates a visit to Paris and to Len- 
don, in both of which he will be received with great joy on account 
of the stand which he has taken in favor of Italian liberty and the 
aid which his troops have rendered the Allies in Crimea. 


Austria offers to mediate between Denmark ana the United States 
in respect to their difference about the Sound dues, proposing to 
reduce them to all nations. This, surely, would be better for Den- 
mark than to relinquish them altogether; but whether it will satisfy 
young America, admits of some doubt. 


A formidable insurrection broke out in Bengal, headed by the 
Santals and other native tribes, and aiming at the destruction of 
everything European. In India lie the British East India Compa- 
ny’s possessions at which Russia has long looked with jealous eye. 


This may be a remote result of the war in the Crimea. 


The revolution in China progresses slowly. The Imperialists 
destroy the Revolutionists by thousands, who, in turn, prosecute 
their work with vigor and perseverance. The result is yet prob- 
lematical. 


DOMESTIC. 


We have received full and official reports of the Meeting of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, held in 
September in Utica, N. Y. This is the great religious convocation 
of Congregationalists, Presbyterians and Reformed Lutherans in the 
north, to promote the extension of Christ’s kingdom. The principal 
topics discussed were the two deputations, that of Secretary Wood 
to the Indians, and that of Secretary Anderson and Rev. Mr. 
Thompson to India. Of the last, we shall have occasion to speak in 
future. The former was to concert with the Missionaries to the 
Cherokees and Chocktaws a plan of action in reference to slavery and 
the laws of the Indian nation relative thereto. The report of the 
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secretary containing the views of the mission and of the officials of 


the Board, was adopted unanimously and is received with favor by 


the public. So far as we understand its principles, they appear to 
be Christian and patriotic, and to reach a result eminently desirable, 
which ought to satisfy our churches at home, and our missionaries 
abroad. We commend the report to the attention of our readers, 


The United States Agricultural Society holds its annual exhibition 
the last week in October in Boston. Its grounds on Harrison Ave- 
nue, containing between thirty and forty acres, are enclosed, and 
well furnished with pens for the animals, a trial course, seats for 
thousands of spectators, an observatory for the judges, a large din- 
ing hall for committees and other officers and a vast pavilion for the 
banquet. Hundreds of thousands are expected. It is to be the 
crowning exhibition of the season. Speeches will be made by many 
of the great masters of eloquence. 


The Political cauldron begins to boil, and there is therefore some 
reason to hope that its contents may be ere long clarified of some of 
their impurities. It is at present quite impossible to foretell the re- 
sult, though we understand that some modern seers attempt it. 
One thing is certain, that politics in the pulpit are out of place. 
Ministers, like other men, are citizens and have a right to their 
vote and their voice in other places; but in the sacred desk 
they are servants of God and are to deliver his message in its power 
and completeness for human salvation and the divine glory. We 
have yet to hear of the first instance of conversion, or of the first 
step of progress in sanctification in consequence of political sermons. 
The people who request them of their minister and the preachers 
who deliver them for a partisan purpose would be among the first to 
be offended by them, if their object was to advance a party op- 
posed to their own. The province of the pulpit is to preach right- 
eousness and to infuse its spirit into all parties and all men, without 
surrendering or enslaving it to any. We lovea free press, a free 
church and a free pulpit. But since parties in politics have been 
formed on questions of national pclicy, sustaining important 
moral and religious relations, we honestly believe that both ministers 
and churches have been and still are, in danger of transcending their 
appropriate spheres, and thus destroying the power of the gospel. 
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FASHIONS OF THE SEASON. 
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(1) This is a robe of rich lilac Gracé. The skirt is adorned with three deep 
flounces, ornamented with a pattern of a deeper tint of lilac than the dress, 
The corsage is half-high, cut square in the neck, and ornamented with 
BRETELLES of silk, which terminate at the waist. ‘The sleeves are flowing, 
and formed of three deep capes, adorned in like manner with the flounces, 
The chemisette, which is half-high, and shaped square, like the corsage, is 
made of lace, and edged with ruches of tulle. The under-sleeves are formed 
of puffings of lace, separated by insertions and edged with ruches of tulle. 
Bonnet of pink crape, adorned with garlands of wild flowers, which dro 
gracefully over the curtain. The inside trimming is blonde, mingled wit 
ore and pink-moss-rose buds. Broad pink strings, fastened in a bow under 
the chin. 


(2) This is a promenade costume for a youth of twelve years. The outer gar- 
ment is a cape, or perhaps, more properly speaking, a talma. The favorite 
material being a fine brown cloth, it is cut quite short, not reaching the knee 
by four or more inches. The edge Seoui by a velvet ribbon an inch and a 
half wide. ‘The neck is finished with a small round linen collar, fastened 
with a neck-tie of blue moire. Pants of dark-colored fancy cassimere, made 
to fit easy, and tapering slightly to the boot. 

(3) This is a promenade suit, consisting of a sleeve talma, which is usually 
made of blue or brown beaver cloth, cut double-breasted, and fastened with 
four buttons on each side. It is suitable as an outer garment to be worn over 
an evening or party dress. In fact, it isan elegant garment to be worn out- 
doors at any time during the cold weather. ‘The pants are of small pattern 
fancy French cassimere. Like all the patterns this season, theyare very neat, 
and the variety greater than any ever introduced into this market. A gen- 
tleman’s taste must be fastidious indeed who could not be suited among the 
endless variety of form and color to be found this season. 


APHORISMS AND GEMS. 
Wispom prepares for the worst, but folly leaves the worst for 
that day when it comes. — Cecil, 


The Christian’s life is in Christ, on Christ, by Christ, to Christ, 
for Christ, with Christ. — P. Henry. 


As the condemnation of the first Adam passeth not to us, except 
as by generation we are his, so grace and remission pass not from 
the second Adam to us, except as by regeneration we are his.— Flavel. 


Grace withereth without adversity. — Rutherford. 


To know what religion has done for an individual, we should con- 
sider what he would have been without it. — Fuller. 


Nothing can be very ill with us when all is well within: we are 
not hurt till our souls are hurt. If the soul itself be out of tune, 
outward things will do us no more good than a fair shoe to a gouty 
foot. — Sibbdes. 


Heaven must have our highest esteem, and our habitual love, 
desire and joy ; but earth must have more of our daily thoughts for 
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present practice. A man that travels to the most desirable home, 
has an habitual desire to it all the way; but his present business is 
his journey, and therefore his horse, inns, and company, his roads 
and his fatigues, may employ more of his thoughts, and talk, and 
action, than his home. — Buzter. 


Fair distant lands! could mortal eyes 
But half its charms explore, 

How would our spirits long to rise, 
And dwell on earth no more. — Steele. 


Heaven is a day without a cloud to darken it, and without a night 
to end it. — J. Jefferson. 


Prayer is chiefly a heart-work: God heareth the heart without 
the mouth, but he never heareth acceptably the mouth without the 
heart. ‘This is lying unto God, and flattering him with the lips, but 
no true prayer, and so God considers it. — Marshall. 


What we are afraid to do before men, we should be afraid to think 
before God. — Sidbbdes. 


Lowliness of mind is not a flower which grows in the field of 
nature, but is planted by the finger of God, in a renewed heart, and 
learned of the lowly Jesus. — Bostow. 


Faith must be the root of the divine life — that which causes the 
branches to spread and the fruits to appear. When I take my 
morning walk in my garden, after the morning sacrifice has been 
paid for the countiess mercies I have received and the refreshing 
sleep I have enjoyed in the night passed; and, at that beauteous 
season of the year when all is health and gaiety and life, and see 
the leaves just beginning to expand, the flowers to blossom, and 
the fruits to open their innocent buds on the trees; after the first 
impulse of my admiration has subsided, my next and most improv- 
ing meditation is on the source to which their beauty and luxuriance 
and existence are to be traced —that without their First Cause, none 
of the beauty we admire, nove of the fragrance we breathe, none of 
the fruits, so pleasing to the sight and good for the taste, ever could 
be! And as in nature, so in religion, which go hand in hand to- 
gether — mutually borrowing from and throwing light and strength 
upon, each other. But for the tree of faith. the fruits of virtue and 
holiness would not vegetate upon, and impart beauty and loveliness 
to the moral world. Let them both, then, grow together and live 
in harmony one with another; God will bless and multiply them on 
the earth, and cause them to be transplanted into the Eden of his 
Paradise, and flourish in immortal bloom and beauty! Let it ever 
be our prayer, ‘* Lord, I believe, help thou mine unbelief.” — Bedell, 





WIT AND HUMOR. 


ANDT HUMO! 


One of our exchanges says, There was once an itinerant preacher 
in West Tennessee, who, possessing considerable natural eloquence, 
had gradually become possessed with the idea that he was also a 
great Biblical scholar. Under this delusion he would very fre- 
quently, at the close of his sermon, ask any member of his congre- 
gation, who might have a “knotty text"’ to unravel, to name it, 
and he would explain it at once, however much it might have trou- 
bled * less distinguished divines” On this occasion, in a large 
audience, he was particularly pressing for some one to propound a 
text. No one presuming to do so, he was about to sit down without 
an opportunity of showing his learning, when a chap by the door 
announced that he had a Bible matter of ** great consarn,’” which he 
desired to be enlightened upon. The preacher, quite animatedly, 
professed his willingness and ability, and the congregation was in 
great excitement. 

** What I want to know,” said the outsider, “is, whether Job's 
turkey was a hen or a gobbler?” 

The ‘* expounder "’ looked confused, and the congregation tittered, 
as the questioner capped the climax, by exclaiming in a loud voice: 

**] fotched him down on the first question” 

From that time forward the practice of asking for “ difficult pas- 
sages’ was avoided. 

Givine tHe Ricut Orprer.— During our recent war with 
Mexico it was found necessary to call on the marines and sailors 
serving in the Pacific squadron to serve on shore, and a large number 
of sailors were accordingly placed under command of Gen, Kearney. 
During one of their “ shore fights,” as Jack termed it, a body of 
* greasers’ were discovered firing trom a large barn, and it being 
necessary to get to the rear to effect an entrance, the marine officer 
in command of the Salts gave the order — 

“* By the right flank file left, forward.” 

The blue jackets ina very high state of excitement, tried, but 
could n’t do it; in fact “they got all in a heap,” as a spectator 
describes it, when Lieut. S—w—+y of the navy, seeing some of his 
lads in confusion, came running up with, 

“What is the matter?” 

“T can’t get your men to obey me,” answers Mr. Marine. 

** Give the order,” says S., “‘ and I will see they do.” 

Accordingly “‘ by the right flank,” &c., was yelled out, but worse 
and worse was poor Jack’s puzzle, when 8. sung out, ** hang it sir, 
that’s no way to talk tomy men. Luff, you lubbers and weather 
that barn!” It was done in a moment. 


An Intsn Birunper. — “Is it very sickly here?” said one son 
of the Emerald Isle the other day to another. 

“ Yes,” replicd his companion, “ta great many have died this 
year who never died before.’ 
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Uses or THE Quince. — It is, perhaps, unknown to many of 
our readers that quinces make a very agreeable pickle, if boiled in 
vinegar, with brown sugar, to which are added cloves, cinnamon, 
&c. Even when they have been unluckily hard frozen, they will 
answer for this purpose — only less sugar will be then required. 
They are quartered and pared and the corescut out. Ten pounds 
of fruit are boiled, to which add five pounds of sugar and from three 
to five pints of vinegar, one ounce of whole cinnamon, and half an 
ounce of whole cloves, and boil down, place in a jar and pour the 
hot syrup upon it. With many, the quince, baked like an apple, is 
a favorite, adding syrup or molasses and water to the dish in which 
they are baked. ‘Those fond of a tart baked apple, will probably 
be pleased with the baked quince, and much prefer it. 


N. E. Farmer. 


Suirt Bosoms. — We have often heard ladies express a desire 
to know by what process the gloss on new linens, shirt bosoms, &c., 
is produced. We subjoin the following receipt : — Take two ounces 
of fine white gum arabic powder, put in a pitcher, and pour on a 
pint or more of boiling water, according to the degree of strength 
you desire, and then, having covered it, let it stand all night ; in the 


morning pour it carefully from the dregs into a clean bottle, cork it, 
and keep it for use. A table spoon full of gum water stirred into a 
pint of starch, made in the usual manner, will give lawn, either 
white or printed, a look of newness, when nothing else can restore 
them after washing. — Advocate. 


THe BrsiicaL Repostrory AND PRinceTON Review for October. We 
welcome to our table another number of this able defender of the faith once 
delivered to the Saints. It is particularly rich in the departments of travel, 
language and philosophy. Its articles are on Sir William Hamilton, Idole- 
trous Practices of Northern Guinea, Monuments of the Umbrian Language, 
Church Architecture, Demotic Grammar, Lepsius and Brugsch’s Travels in 
Egypt, Comparative Accentual System of the Sancrit and Greek, Huc’s Jour- 
ney through China, and the usual notices and intelligence. 

Among the numerous periodicals containing complimentary notices of 
our last monthlies, we read with pleasure those in the ‘Christian Witness 
and Reflector, The Christian Observer, The Religious Herald, The National 
Era, The Independent, The Congregational Herald, Kalamazoo Gazette, The 
Cumberland Presbyterian, The Lutheran Observer, The Bay State, The Lynn 
News and The Reporter, The Rhinbeck Gazette & Dutchess County Adver- 
tiser, The Lanchaster Intelligencer, Georgia Citizen, The Congregational 
Messenger, The People’s Advocate, The Union Times, Prattsville Advocate 
The Westfield News Letter, The Ulster Republican, The Newport Mercury 
The American Citizen, The Congregational Journal, and The ChristianMirror 





BOOK NOTICES. 
A STATEMENT OF THE TRINITARIAN PRINCIPLE, OR THE LAW or Tri-PER- 
SONALITY. Published by John P. Jewett and Company. 


This book has been some months before the public, and it affords us 
pleasure to recall the attention of such of our readers to it as have perused it, 
and to commend it to those of them who have not read it. It has great 
excellence; besides being well printed, it contains much thought in few words. 
It is divided into three parts “ the law of Unity, the law of Duality, and the 
law of Trinity.” Under the first of these, the author discusses the subject of 
simple Individuality as a condition of Being, the three-fold function of Body, 
Soul, and Spirit; under the second, the subject of pairs lying at the founda- 
tion of the distinctions of Male and Female as the condition of production ; 
and under the third, the subject of a three-fold Personality as the condition of 
Absolute Life. In the Author's development of these laws he evinces much 
philosophical reading and reflection, a shows what the ripest scholars and 
the best theologians readily admit, that history, philosophy and Scripture con- 
cur in the testimony which they bear to the doctrine of Tri-personality. It is 
most hopeful for Zion when those who have been involved in the mazes of a 
Unitarianism which excludes tri-personality, so modify their views as to believe 
and advocate a unity consistent with tri-personality. It argues well for the 
candor and reflection of those who are the subjects of such a change. To this 
class, we presume from this book, its author belongs. Philosophy leads him 
toa eadialen to which history conducts the Hon. George Bancroft. All 
such persons we meet with cordiality and extend to them the right hand of 
fellowship, so far as their feelings and lives correspond with the convictions of 
their walerstending. 


There is one philosophical argument for the tri-foldness of the Godhead 
which we will venture here to suggest. It is subjective. 1 find in nd 
filial feelings toward Him whem I a such as filial confidence, and love, 

y 


and these lead me naturally and necessari 
character, and I call him my Father. 

Again, lam oppressed with a sense of sin, and I feel deeply my need of 
one to stand between me and Him whom I have offended, of a day’s-man or 
umpire bound to me by the ties of a common nature, of one whom I may call 
my elder brother, who can enter into all my feelings and make my interests 
his own, and the idea of his mediatorship or umpireship makes it equally im- 
portant and necessary that he should also be united to my heavenly Father by 
the ties of a common nature, that he whom I have offended _ confide to 
him the satisfaction of his justice which my sins have outraged, and these 
feelings and reflections constrain me to appropriate to him as my elder brother 
the designation, Sun of God. 

Again, sin has brought on me divers afflictions which fill my nerves with 
pain and my heart with sorrow and make me feel my need of a comfort for 
which I search nature in vain, for such support and consolation as none but 
God can dispense, and therefore 1 look up to him as my Comforter, and when 
he gives me peace, I adore and bless him. Connected with these meditations, 
I find in me an inclination to think of and to address each of these distine- 
tions in the Godhead as personal, and thus I arrive at the tri-personality of 
God 


to ascribe to him a corresponding 


Rambles in Eastern Asia, including China and Manilla, during several years 
residence. By B. L. Ball, M.D. Published by James French & Com- 
any, of this city. 
Tis is one of the most interesting books of travel we have recently read. 
It contains a fa.thful report of the author’s experience and observations dur- 


(See page 340.) 





SONG. “OUR TWO LITKLE BABES.” 


Words by Rev. E. Porrzr Drex. Music furnished for the “ Happy Home,” by L. Mansmazs. 
Vv ape = Centralte or Bass. 


Bek OES SAL saatone oad 


1. Ihave two sons, ‘two little sons, an the aay sky, Whocame and 
2. I think me of their infant forms, Ww hile in their mother’s arms, And then of 
8. For Christ the glorious Lord of all, Possessed of endless charms, When he to 
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caughtone smile of love, And then were called to Qantas 
all their heav'nly growth, And all their heav'nly 
earthcame downto die, Took infants in his 
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were called to die, Their fleet - ing life inthis cold 
their heav’nly charms, With heart - felt grief we wept, we 
i in his arms, And pp. “Of such my kingdoin 
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ing six years of cravel and residence in the principal cities and countries of 
Eastern Asia. It abounds with interesting incidents, with but little philoso- 
phy. At first we had some doubt about the expediency of making up so 
large a part of the volume of letters to friends and of extracts from the daily 
journal of the tourist; but as we advanced we admired the ease and familiar- 
ity which these imparted to the book. We laid it down with but one re- 
gret, viz., that it is printed in type so small as to be trying to the eyes. We 
should like to give our readers some extracts, but our limits allows us to make 
but one. This relates to the Chinese method of making tea:—“* We took 
our seats at a little table, (in a Chinese tea-shop,) and a waiter brought two 
cups with lids, and placed them before us. Another followed, and dropped 
into the cups half a dozen tea-leaves, A third came with a tea-kettle, and 
poured boiling water on the leaves, and covered the cups with the lids. The 
heat and steam being thus kept in, the tea directly diffused itself through the 
water, and in a few moments it was ready to bedrank. Depressing one ed 
of the lid, we sipped it off, when the man with the tea-kettle came and again 
filled the cups with water. This he does to all, going around among the tea- 
drinkers, and filling their cups as often as emptied, if to the fiftieth time, and 
without any change of the leaves. We had our cups filled the fifth or sixth 
time, and left them full at last; and our last cup seemed nearly as strong as 
the first,” 


(From the preceding page.) 


In that fair land my little ones 
I know are happy now, 
And glory like a fadeless crown 
Adorns each cherub brow,— 
And, free from sin and sorrow there, 
They pluck bright Eden flowers, 
And would not wish again to live 
In this dark world of ours. 


O happy, happy little sons, 
So holy or so blest ' 

We could not, would not, call you back 
o this sad world ’s unrest. 

When called to part, we wept indeed, 
For then we could not tell, 

Who would more happy make your home 
Than we who loved you well. 


But when we saw our Father’s hand, 
And heard his footsteps come, 

To take your tender spirits up 
To his Eternal home, 

We meek'y bowed, with gushing tears, 
And kissed the chastener’s rod, 

And now rejoice that ye are safe, 
Safe with your Father, God. 


NOTICE OF THE PUBLISHERS. 


We invite the special attention of our readers to our propositions made to 
them on the second page of the cover. These are designed to extend the 
circulation and usefulness of our monthlies, of the imporiance of which in a 
Christian family our numerous readers ean judge. Their oft repeated com- 
mendations, and the highly complimentary notices of the press lead us to ex- 
pect a cordial and general response. The improvements contemplated in 
our next volume wiil be announced in our December number. 
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CHRIST AND THE JEWISH DOCTORs. 
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CHRIST AND THE JEWISH DOCTORS 









EDITORIAL. 


[SEE ENGRAVING, 





tuKe 2: 41—52.] 


There are fabulous histories, but no authentic records, of 
our blessed Saviour after his return with his parents from Egypt, 
and their resettlememt in Nazareth till “he was twelve years, 
old,” the age at which Jewish sons were supposed to have at- 
tained sufficient discretion and piety to acknowledge the God 
of their fathers, and to join intelligibly and devoutly in the 
celebration of the passover, and in the national festivals. 

Early in the month of Nisan or Abib, corresponding with our 
March or April, every Hebrew family prepared for the pass- 
over and the feast of unleavened bread. The paschal lamb 
was selected, the bitter herbs gathered, the cakes baked, the 
wine and all things put in readiness. The males, and such 
female members of the household as accompanied them to Jeru- 
salem, associated with their relations and neighbors in a com- 
pany of convenient size, called a caravan, and started on their 
journey. Thus Mary and Joseph with their child travelled 
from their dwelling in Galilee, south to the Jewish metropolis, 
a distance of seventy miles. 

They arrive, and find a place for themselves and their 
family, within the walls of the holy city where they may eat 
the passover, and from which they may go up to the temple to 
attend the public services of the feast. Here Christ with other 
Jewish children was recognized as a member of the ancient 
church in full communion. Here he witnessed the sacrificial 
rites and ceremonies of the law, received the instruction of the 
priests and united in the public prayers and praises of Israel. 

When these religious solemnities terminated and the eight 
days of festive joy were numbered, the caravan started on its 
return ; and his parents, “ supposing him to have been in the 
company, went a day’s journey; and they sought him among 
their kinsfolk and among their acquaintances. But they found 
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him not.” Oh, Mary! How couldst thou be so unmindful of 
thy son concerning whom thou hast treasured up many things 
in thine heart! Didst thou see him join the caravan, and rest 
in the belief that he rode by his father’s side in another part of 
the procession, while he in turn imagined him with thee ? Alas! 
when every such illusion of thy hope vanished, what anxiety 
and fear penetrated thy soul? We hear thy sad lament, “ my 
child! Alas! Where is my child?” We sympathise with thy 
grief during the vigils of that doleful night—with thy torment- 
ing tears on the succeeding days, as with thy husband, thou 
returnest: to Jerusalem in search of him, locking up in thy 
breast the inquiries ‘* Has Herod’s son seized the prey which 
eluded his father’s bloody decree? Have the angels who an- 
nounced my child’s birth borne him to heaven?” But thy sor- 
rows we cannotdeseribe. She alone can understand them who 
amidst the throng and bustle of a crowded city suddenly per- 
ceives that her darling has wandered from her side and who 
searches for him in vain. 

At length, Joseph and Mary eagerly enter Jerusalem, and 
wend their way to the spot where they celebrated the passover. 
But “they found him not.” They go from street to street, 
casting through the deepening twilight their anxious glances 
on either side while over and anon they ask the passer by 
‘** Hast thou seen my son?” Night’s dark shade soon constrains 
them reluctantly to postpone their search, and they retire, not 
to sleep, but to weep and pray. 

The morning of the third day dawns upon them, and they, 
renewing their search, proceed to the temple’s gate, ascend the 
massive steps and enter the large court where Jewish Rabbins 
taught the people knowledge ; and what do they behold? Qh, 
wonderous sight! There is the object of their hopes and fears, 
the lad for whom they prayed and wept. There he stands “ in 
the midst of the Doctors both hearing them and asking them 
questions.”” On his placid countenance, Heaven has fixed its 
seal of purity and glory. The learned Doctors gaze upon him 
with astonishment “ at his understanding and answers.’’ Some 
ask “ who is thislad? Whence his wisdom?” Others hang 
their heads in shame, confounded by the words which fell from 
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his lips ; words much beyond his education and his age, beyond 
the learning of the doctors, and the wisdom of the wise. They 
teach us the capabilities of the human mind undefiled by sin, 
and nurtured in close communion with truth and the God of 
truth. 

Even his parents stand amazed till his mother, constrained 
by emotions that will no longer be repressed, exclaims in a 
tone of reproof mingled with the tenderest solicitude, “‘ Son, 
why hast thou dealt thus with us? Behold thy father and I 
have sought thee sorrowing?” Why did she not forget her 
personal grief in her joy at the discovery of her son, especially 
of his precusity and wisdom? Did he who knew no sin, and 
in whose mouth there was no guile merit rebuke? ‘The fault 
was hers rather. Her weak faith had not fully entered into 
the Messianic promises and predictions of God, and she had 
only a glimpse of the glory which God had in reserve for her 
son. 

But it was now his turn, and in his reply there is no muarmur- 
ing, but the meekness of wisdom, the logic of love, and the philos- 
ophy of redemption. He simply asks with the respect which 
filial piety always inspires two questions, the first to direct the 
attention of his parents from his past life and history to his 
future work, and the second to remind them of his paramount 
obligation to God. “ How is it that ye sought me? Wist ye 
not that I must be about my Father’s business ?’ — or I must 
dwell in his tample? Were these interrogateries dictated by 
his rational soul elevated and quickenea by the place, the 
audience and the theme? Or were they a flash of his divinity 
through his humanity? Viewed in either light, they contain 
wisdom too extensive for the comprehension of his parents, 
higher than they can reach, and deeper than they can pene- 
trate. Yet impelled by their love, they received him tenderly, 
and moved by filial affection he returns with them to Nazareth, 
and is subject unto them. “ But his mother kept all these 
sayings in her heart. And Jesus increased in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and man.” 
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JESUS DISPUTING WITH THE DOCTORS. 
BY REV. THOMAS DALE, 


WueEreE, Wisdom, is thy dwelling-place — tl y home, 
Oh, Understanding! where ? 
Is it beneath wide ocean’s breast of foam, 
With pearls and coral rare ; 
Or, in the trackless mine, 
Or on some cloud-capped Alp, by man untrod ? — 
The home of Understanding is divine, 
And Wisdom dwells with God, 


Ask of the deep— the deep will roar reply, 
Ask of the swelling sea! 

Ask of th’ eternal hills that cleave the sky — 
Each answers, “ Not in me! 
Oh, not to me ’tis given 

To be the viewless Godhead’s visible shrine ; 

The home of Understanding is in heaven, 
And Wisdom is divine.” 


Then hast thou, Wisdom, never walked on earth, 
Nor trod the subject sea. 
Nor found in breast of one of mortal birth, 
A temple worthy thee ? 
Yes; Wisdom once hath blest 
The world, and once the conscious sea hath trod, — 
For once there dwelt within the human breast 


The fulnesss of the God! 


Yet not with student pale, or lettered sage, 
Nor in the lowly cell 
Of grave recluse, or haunts of sober age, 
Did heavenly Wisdom dwell ; 
Pure infancy, ’twas thine! 
"Twas thine, sweet childhood! thine, ingenuous youth 
To be the temple of the Word divine, 
The Life, the Light, the Truth. 
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From infancy to youth, from youth to man, 
Th’ incarnate Godhead past ; 
Perfect through every stage of life's brief span, 
And perfect to the last. 
How on the heav’nly Child 
The Virgin mother gazed, no heart can tell — 
No mother’s babe on earth so sweetly smiled — 
None could be loved so well. 


Scarce had twelve summers sunned Him when He sate 
Within the temple court ; 
Around Him doctors came, and Scribes sedate, 
And priests of solemn port ; 
They asked Him of the law 
Things deep, mysterious, dark — but in the hour 
Their cavils were exchanged for conscious awe — 
His answers were with power! 


Next was his turn to question — as He spoke 
In vain they sought reply ; 

From some the words of admiration broke ; 
Some scowled with evil eye; 
Upon the Holy Child, 

Some gazed, as He had been an Angel fair; 

Oh, knew ye not Messiah when He smiled! 
’Tis more thau Angel there! 


Lo, when at length broke up the grave 


“ What youth is this,” tl 


“Tn years a child, in wisdom more 


But one the riddle read. 
To us the Child is given, 
The Virgin’s son, the promised Heav’nly Birth — 
And Wisdom hath but left her home in heaven 
To dwell with God on earth, 


Tue CuristiAN.—Though a great man, may, by a rare pos- 
sibility, be an infidel, yet an intellect of the highest order must 
build upon Christianity —De Quincy. 

As long as Christ sits at the right hand of God, we shall also 
be lords and masters over sin, death, devils, and all things. 
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THE STEP MOTHER, 


BY MRS. MADELINE LESLIF. 


The character of Miss Anna Nesbett has been given in a pre- 
vious number. To those who have not read the account, it 
will be sufficient to say that she was an orphan, possessed of 
rare loveliness of character—a simple-hearted, earnest Chris- 
tian. Her features were not regular, neither could she be 
designated as handsome; but those who knew her best consid- 
ered her so, for her happy countenance and cheerful, contented 
disposition carried sunshine wherever she went. Soon after 
the death of her father, Anna resided for a time with a distant 
relative of her mother, who would gladly have given her a 
home for the rest of her life. But the young lady, who had 
only a small income from her father’s estate, was of too inde- 
pendent a spirit to be willing to remain where she saw no way 
in which she could compensate her friends for their kindness ; 
and therefore, in compliance with her earnest request, Mr. 
Ames mentioned to some of his acquaintances her wish to be- 
come a teacher. In the course of a few months, she was estab- 
lished as governess in the family of his young partner, Mr. 
Langdon. 

There she was soon regarded as a dearly beloved sister, 
rather than a dependent, as is too often the case; and her in- 
fluence, added to the providence of God in removing the eldest 
of her pupils, was blessed to the conversion of the parents. 

Among the visitors at the house of Mr. Langdon was a gen- 
tleman, who lived about a quarter of a mile distant. Mr. Ste- 
phens was a lawyer, who had an office in the neighboring city. 
During the second year of Miss Nesbett’s residence in the fam- 
ily of his neighbor, his wife died, leaving three children — 
two girls, of the ages of ten and twelve, and a bright, active 
boy, of five. 

Mrs. Stephens was in youth a gay belle, rather haughty and 
imperious in her bearing, but possessed of the most devoted 
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tenderness for her husband and children. During the frequent 
interchange of visits and calls between the families, she saw 
much of the young governess, and remonstrated with Mrs. 
Langdon for allowing Anna to be so familiar as to come into 
the room to receive, and, in the absence of her mistress, enter- 
tain, her visitors. In vain her friend assured her that Anna 
had been educated to fill a far different position in society, that 
her father was a distinguished lawyer, and that she was consid- 
ered by them in the light of a kind benefactor; the lady had 
been too long accustomed to consider a governess as a sort of up- 
per servant, to sympathise at all in these feelings. Anna could 
not help being aware that Mrs. Stephens regarded her as an in- 
ferior, and, whenever it was possible, avoided being in her so- 
ciety. After her decease, Mr. Stephens visited Mr. Langdon 
still more frequently, as he no where found such warm sympa- 
thy for his loss as he here met with. For many months, how- 
ever, he saw but little of Anna, as his entering the parlor was the 
signal for her leaving it. But in winter, when the family were 
seated together about the centre-table, Mrs. Langdon insisted 
that she would not give up so much of her society. She would 
far sooner expel their widowed friend from the house. To 
prevent this, Anna reluctantly consented to remain in the par- 
lor, supposing Mr. Stephen’s feelings to be in sympathy with 
those of his deceased wife. After this, Mr. and Mrs. Langdon 
could not help remarking how much more interesting and ani- 
mated their friend had become. Anna, too, thought that he 
was a singularly gifted man. Whenever, as was often the case 
of late, the conversation turned upon the subject of education, 
her friends referred, at once, to her, saying, “ all we know, she 
has taught us;” and thus, at the end of the year, Anna found 
herself advising Mr. Stephens upon this or that course with 
regard to his children. 

One evening he called when Mr. and Mrs. Langdon were ab- 
sent from home. The teacher had been accompanying herself 
in some simple tunes for the pleasure of the children, and was 
just bidding them good night, when the door opened and Mr. 
Stephens entered. He stood one moment surveying the pleas- 
ant home scene, before Anna could disengage herself from the 
arms of the ardent Lucy, and then deliberately seated himself, 
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“T am sorry,” said Anna, as she quietly resumed her sewing, 
wholly unconscious of the tumult in the breast of her compan- 
ion, ** that Mr. and Mrs. Langdon are away.” 

Mr. Stephens coughed, and hemmed. He was a distin- 


guished advocate, but somehow, as he sat there twirling his 


hat in his hands, he found that it was much easier to plead 
another’s cause than his own. 

After a moment, Anna arose and passed him the North 
American Review, referring, as she did so, to an article which 
had much interested her. 

He carelessly turned over the pages without looking at 
them, being much more interested in a train of thought, where- 
by he and his companion were transferred to his own parlor, 
and he at liberty to address her by the endearing title of wife. 

Anna began to feel rather awkward, and said, “I think 
Mrs. Langdon intended to remain the entire evening. They 
would not have gone had they expected you.” 

“Miss Nesbett,” said the lawyer, determining to make known 
his wishes, “I have for some time been seeking a teacher, and 
have at length decided to apply to you.” 

“For your children?” asked Anna, in surprise; “ 1 thought 
you were decided to send the little girls to their aunt.” 

“No, for myself,’ and he advanced to a seat by her side. 
‘*‘] am quite as ignorant as my friends were when you came to 
bless them with your joyous presence.’ He dropped his voice 
to a lower key, and a certain trembling which he noticed in 
Anna’s hand, as she vainly attempted to continue her sewing, 
showed that, even when the subject concerned himself, he had 
not lost his power to interest his auditor. 

lt will easily be believed that the young lady did not inter- 
rapt him; but, when he ceased, she told him frankly that the 
subject had never once suggested itself to her mind ; but that 
she had learned in the course of their acquaintance to regard 
him as a dear friend, and she begged time to think of his pro- 
posal, and liberty to consult her friends. 

It is not necessary to go farther into detail. In the month 
of June they were married, and Anna Stephens entered upon 
her new duties as a wife and a mother. At her request, the 
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little girls had been summoned home before her marriage, since 
she rightly thought, the younger they were, the more easy it 
would be to secure their confidence and affection, On the first 
day of her return from the wedding tour, she found that, from 
some indiscreet remarks to them, they had acquired a violent 
prejudice against her in the relation of step-mother. Having 
seen them in connexion with their parents, the young mother 
was prepared to take them to her heart, and to fulfil toward 
them, as far as in her power, the duties resulting from such a 
relation. But when, on alighting from the carriage and enter- 
ing the pleasant parlor, Mr. Stephens took the hand of Emily, 
the eldest, and led her reluctantly forward to salute her new 
mother, she snatched away her hand, saying, “I don’t want 
her for my mother; I had rather not have any.” Jenny, the 
next one, appeared fully to sympathise with her sister, for she 
burst into a loud cry. 

Mr. Stephens was intensely mortified at this reception, and 
sternly dismissed them to separate chambers. 

Master Ronald, who had run in from the garden as the car- 
riage approached, and who had been watching with no little 
anxiety the countenance of his new relative, now drew near 
and cordially puttiag his hand in hers, exclaimed, “ I say, will 
you let me drive my hoop and play ball whea I have got my 
lessons, because John Hawkes says his new mother won’t, and 
he hates her. But I told him I was going to ask you, and per- 
haps you was not cross like her.” 

“ Yes, my frank little fellow,’’ replied Anna, moved almost 
to tears by the anxiety with which he gazed in her face, as if 
his whole happiness for life was at stake ; “‘ yes, you shall play, 
and I will play too. I am a fine hand at throwing ball; we 
will try it after supper ; and I know a great many other pleas- 
ant games. So you may tell Johnny that we iatend to have 
merry times.” 

With almost a scream of delight the boy asked, “ Oh, may I 
go now ; it will take me only a few minutes.” 

‘“* Yes, but kiss me first.”’ 

Ronald put his arms around her neck, to the ruin of her nice- 
ly-starched collar, and gave her, as he said, “a whole lot of 
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kisses ;” after which he started on a full run out of the gate, 
and they could hear him call, “ Johnny! Johnny Hawkes, I 
want to tell you something!” 

The father turned from the window with a grateful smile, 
and said, ** You have secured his confidence? forever.”’ But hig 
brow grew stern, as he added “ What shall I do with my ob- 
stinate girls? Some one has been ‘filling their minds with 
prejudice to the relation.” 

“It will require time and patience to remove it,’ an- 
swered the bride, “but I do not despair. I dare say we shall 
be good friends yet. Have 1 your permission to go to them?” 

“ Certainly, certainly, I give them entirely up to you.” 

“]T cannot accept such a charge, my dear husband,” said 
Anna, quietly removing her bonnet and shawl, and preparing 
to follow the children to their rooms. ‘“ You have the duties 
of a father to fulfil yet. I have only come to take the place 
of their deceased mother. We must act in concert, or we 
shall be wanting in success.” 

“T am ashamed to say,’ resumed Mr. Stephens, “ that I 
never have had much to do with the government of my chil- 
dren. Their mother was very indulgent, and since her death 
they have done pretty much as they pleased.” 

“IT do not wonder, then, at their unwillingness to receive one 
whom they suppose will restrain them,” she replied, with a sad 
smile. 

* You see, Anna,” said her husband, “ that I told you truly 
when I said I needed a teacher.” 

After being introduced by a tidy housemaid to her own 
chamber, the new mother proceeded to another, where, from 
the loud crying, she supposed one of the young girls was con- 
fined. Without waiting to knock at the door, she silently en- 
tered, and found Emily sitting on the side of the bed and in- 
dulging the most passionate grief. A few words served to 
convince Mrs. Stephens that the present was no time for con- 
versation with her, and she left the room and knocked at the 
next door. Jenny was standing near the window, weeping bit- 
terly. When her mother approached her she covered her face 
with her hand. 
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“Come, my little daughter,” said the young mother, “we 
are intending to have a fine game at ball in the garden after 
tea, and I want you to join us. I have requested permission of 
your father to talk with you, and I think if you come to this 
sink and bathe your eyes, you will be able to take tea with us.” 

Jenny gradually uncovered her face, and then suffered her- 
self to be led to the wash-stand. “Can you play ball?” she 
asked, timidly, for the first time looking her mother full in the 
face. 

* Oh, yes, I like it very much, and graces too.” 

** Can you play battledoor and shuttlecock ? ”’ 

** Not very well.” 

“Then Ill teach you. I can keep it up ever so many 
times.” 

While they were thus talking, Mrs. Stephens smoothed the 
dishevelled hair, wiped away the traces of tears, and, to her 
husband’s amazement, descended to the parlor with her arm 
about the child’s neck. 

“By what witchery have you—” he commenced, but a 
glance from his wife restrained him, and he sat down, eager to 
see what wonder would happen next. He was taking lessons 
in earnest that night. 

After tea, the bride invited her husband to join her and the 
children in the garden at a game of ball, and Jenny quickly 
ran to the play-room to obtain her battledoors. 

‘¢ Are you in earnest ?”’ he whispered, while she was gone. 

“ Perfectly so ; I expect to enjoy it much, unless you feel it 
beneath your dignity,” she added, laughing.—* In that case 
you may sit upon the steps as spectator.” 

“‘ Not at all, my dear, I was only thinking ’t was a novel way 
to entertain a bride on her first arrival; and if you wish to 
make the children obey you—”’ 

‘“‘T will take care that this shall not diminish my authority 
or yours either. So come, Ronald is quite impatient by this 
time.” 

The noise of the brother and sister laughing heartily soon 
brought not only Emily to the window, but the cook, house- 
maid and man, to a situation from which they could witness 
the lively scene. 
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Emily ceased her crying, and looked on in astonishment, 
Indeed, she could scarcely believe her eyes. There was her 
dreaded step-mother engaged in a hearty game with Ronald, 
who was flushed with the eager desire to display his accom- 
plishments to the best advantage. 

“There, I have beat her, father,” he cried joyfully ; “I kept 
it up longer than Miss Nesbett did.” 

“ Where is Miss Nesbett ?” asked Anna, turning quickly 
around, “ I didn’t know she was here.” 

They all laughed heartily and Ronald added, “ Oh, I mean 
mother.” 

“‘ Now, I propose a forfeit,” continued the bride, pausing to 
take breath ; “‘ whoever calls me Miss Nesbett again this even- 
ing shall " 

** Have a good kissing,” interrupted her husband, laughing. 
“ T own guilty ; I have detected myself saying so twice. 

“No,” said she, shaking her head, “something a great deal 
worse than that. They shall forfeit the privilege of playing to- 
morrow night. Now you may have a game with Ronald; Jenny 
is going to teach me battledoor.” 

“T believe this would cure my dyspepsia,” remarked Mr. 
Stephens, as they entered the house an hour afterwards. “I 
have not had such a game since I was a boy.” 

Poor Emily! A severe conflict was going on within her 
breast, as she gazed through her tear-blinded eyes upon the 
happy group below. Vexation, that by her ill-temper she had 
punished only herself—an almost unconquerable desire to throw 
away her reserve and join in the pleasant sport—and pride, 
forbidding her to do so, by turns struggled for mastery. Then, 
as she saw her new mother stoop to receive a kiss from her im- 
pulsive daughter, a pang of jealousy shot through her heart, 
and she exclaimed passionately, “ she cares nothing for me.” 

But here she was mistaken. Scarcely a moment during the 
hour and a half that they remained in the garden, had her un- 
dutiful daughter been absent from the mother’s thoughts, and 
often, during a pause in the lively play, did she lift up her heart 
to her heavenly Father for wisdom to direct her to act rightly. 
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When they reentered the house, she called her husband aside 
and asked, “ shall I go to Emily again to night ?” 

“No, no,” he repeated, “ give yourself no more trouble 
about the naughty girl ;” but seeing her assume a look of anx- 
iety, he continued, “ do as you please, however, but don’t stay 
long.” 

After a moment’s thought, Mrs. Stephens called Jenny, and, 
bidding her good night, sent a kiss also to her sister, together 
with a message that they had wished she could have participat- 
ed in their sport. 

The next morning, when the new mother advanced cordially 
to the young girl to give her a kiss, it was at least politely, if 
not warmly, returned ; and every succeeding day proved that 
Mrs. Stephens was rapidly advancing in the love and respect 
of her children. 

Before the winter had passed, Johnny Hawkes, as well as 
his companion Ronald, had cause to bless God for her presence. 
Complying with the earnest request of her son, Mrs. Stephens 
one day visited the mother of her young friend, and found that 
here was an opportunity for her to do good. Mrs. Hawkes 
was a timid and shrinking, but conscientious, young woman, 
who, without any acquaintance with children or knowledge of 
their wants, had been persuaded to assume the responsibilities 
connected with a large family. Within a year after her mar- 
riage, another little one was added to her care; and wearied 
with life, discouraged in the performance of duties she had 
neither the strength nor ability to fulfil, unaided by the strong 
arm of her husband, she grew melancholy and reserved, and at 
length lost all ambition to surmount the numerous obstacles 
before her. 

She was in this state when Mrs. Stephens visited her. It 
required but a short time to convince the kind lady that the 
poor woman needed encouragement and advice. She soon 
found her way to the young mother’s heart, by representing 
their circumstances as similar, and that perhaps they might take 
counsel together with regard to the best interests of their fam- 
ilies. When, at the end of an hour, she left the vine-covered 
cottage of her humble friend, she had the satisfaction of receiv- 
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ing her tearful thanks, and an earnest invitation to repeat her 
eall. 

Though the good step-mother was never subjected to a repe- 
tition of such treatment as she received oh the first evening of 
her arrival, yet, as weeks and months passed, she found that 
much patient instruction would be necessary,—much prudence, 
wisdom and constant care, to undo the habits which maternal 
fondness and unlimited indulgence in their own wishes had 
formed in the objects of her affection. Emily was naturally 
haughty and overbearing, but untiring in her energy, and, when 
her better feelings were aroused, generous to an extreme. She 
was also frank and truthful, and seemed to feel that it was de- 
ception for her to treat a person with courtesy when she enter- 
tained a secret dislike to them. 

Jenny, on the contrary, was easy and good-natured in her 
temperament, extremely impulsive in her attachments and pre- 
judices, rather indolent, and occasionally given to prevarication 
to avoid censure or reproof. Ronald was a frank, fearless, 
warm-hearted boy, sometimes obstinately determined in his own 
way, but generally easily influenced by those he loved. Toward 
his new mother he soon exhibited the most devoted fondness. 
He made her the confident of all his childish joys and sorrows, 
applied to her in every difficulty, and regarded her decision as 
one from which there could be no appeal. 

It was Mr. Stephens’ delight to relate to his friends the won- 
ders his wife had wrought in his household, — especially with 
Emily, with whom he confessed he had feared to enter into 
conflict. Now satisfied that all would go right, he gave him- 
self no farther concern, and was soon more than ever absorbed 
in the business of his profession. In vain his wife, in any im- 
portant question, directed the children to their father ; he al- 
ways replied, “ go to your mother, she knows best,” and thus 
threw upon her the whole responsibility. In this he really 
supposed he was acting for their good. Under her judicious 
management he saw them daily improving in good conduct, and 
in respect toward himself, and, without reflecting upon his 


own duties to them, he was satisfied that the government 
should remain in her hands. 
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Upon one point, however, Mr. and Mrs. Stephens essentially 
differed, and this was upon the subject of diet. Ronald had 
always been subjected to severe attacks of sickness, occasioned 
by indigestion, and his mother soon perceived that the food 
upon the table Was too rich for him. Mr. Stephens was a high 
liver, and though he dined at a public house in the city, yet 
was in the habit of procuring all the luxuries of the season for 
his table at home. When his wife suggested to him that plain- 
er diet would be far better for the children, he replied, with a 
laugh, that they had always been used to it, and he did not 
wish them to be notional. After witnessing one or two attacks 
upon his son, which his wife plainly demonstrated to him was 
the result of improper food, he consented that with Ronald she 
should use her own judgment. Even with this permission, his 
mother found that, without a constant discussion of the subject 
during the hour devoted to their meals, she was unable to pre- 
vent his eating much which she knew was injurious to his 


health ; she therefore, with great reluctance, gave the child his 
breakfast and supper by himself, and, in the course of a few 


months, the effect of this simple and nutritious diet was so evi- 
dent, that she was able, in a measure, to extend it to her 
daughters. 

One habit into which the children had fallen gave their 
young mother great solicitude, and this was a want of prompt- 
ness in their obedience. Even after her authority was fully es- 
tablished, when she bade them do this or that, the answer often 
was, “ In a minute,” or, “as soon as 1 have completed what I 
am now doing.” 

For instance ; one morning Mrs. Stephens entered the library 
and found Emily absorbed in a book instead of being on her 
way to school. “ Why, my daughter,” she said quickly, “1 
am surprised to see you here — you will be late again.” 

‘“T will go in a minute, mamma, as soon as I have finished 
this page.’ 

“ You must go at once, my dear, you were tardy twice yes- 
terday, and you are forming a very bad habit.” 

imily cast her eyes over the page, and then reluctantly 
closed the book, and proceeded to her chamber. Before she 


? 
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again made her appearance the clock struck nine, when she 
ran into the entry exclaiming, “Oh, where did I leave my 
geography and slate! I shall be late, I know I shall; will 
you please write me an excuse, mamma?” she asked as her 
mother passed through the hall. 

“ T don’t think you had better wait, my dear.” 

‘The teacher said I must not come again without a billet.” 

Mrs. Stephens turned to her desk and wrote a note, which 
she soon placed in her daughter’s hand, who ran with it to the 
school. 

It so happened that on that day Mr. Stephens brought out a 
friend to dine, and was present when Emily returned at noon. 
He saw at a glance that something had occurred to disturb her 
feelings, for her eyes were red with weeping, and, wholly un- 
conscious that any one was within hearing, she threw down 
her books on the table and exclaimed, “1 hate school, and I 
never want to go again.” 

“What is the reason for such an exclamation, my daughter?” 
asked her father, smiling as he approached her. 

Emily burst into tears, and put into his hand a note from the 
teacher, and also the excuse she had carried in the morning ; 
then, hearing a voice in the parlor, she ran hastily into the 
dining-room, where her parents followed her. 

Mr. Stephens read the notes and burst into a hearty laugh,: 
which only caused the young lady to cry the more. “ Did you 
carry this to the teacher ?” he asked. 

She vouchsafed no reply, but Mrs. Stephens bowed her assent. 
The note she had carried was as follows : 

**] am sorry to be obliged to write that I can give you no 
suitable excuse for my daughter’s oft-repeated tardiness. 
Whatever plan you may see fit to adopt to remedy so bad a 
habit, will meet my hearty approbation. 


Sincerely yours, 
AnNA N, STepHens.” 
Thinking that of course the note given her by her mother 
was written in the usual form, Emily passed it to her teach- 
er when she entered the school-room, and was greatly mor- 
tified, as well as displeased, when it was read aloud to the 
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scholars. The teacher wrote a kind reply, thanking Mrs, 
Stephens for the course she had pursued, and saying she had 
no doubt it would prove an effectual cure. 

“What else could I write, my dear?” expostulated Mrs. 
Stephens, seeing a dark cloud settling upon the young girl’s 
brow ; “ you requested me to give you a billet, and I did so; 
you surely could not expect or wish that I should tell an un- 
truth, and state that you were necessarily detained.” 

“JT never thought of that,” replied Emily, taking her hand- 
kerchief from her face. ‘“ Mother used to write a great many 
excuses at once, and when I was late I just took one from the 
drawer.” 

Mr. Stephens sighed as he turned to enter the parlor, and 
said in a low voice to his wife, “‘ you have taught me a good 
lesson, for which I thank you.” 

The next morning Mrs. Stephens watched Emily with no 
small solicitude. She hoped much from the lesson of the pre- 
vious day with regard to her daughter’s improvement in 
promptness and punctuality. The young girl retired from the 
table, and entering the library was soon wholly absorbed in 
her story. After waiting until it wanted but half an hour to 
nine, Mrs. Stephens made an errand through the room, when 
Emily started from her seat and running to the hall looked at 
the clock. She was pleased to find it still so early, and was 
returning to her seat in the window when her mother asked 
pleasantly “ would it not be safer, my daughter, to prepare for 
school, and then read until it is time to go?” 

‘ Yes, mamma, I have only one sentence before I am through 
the chapter and then I will go.” 

With a saddened countenance her mother turned to leave 
the room, when the impulsive girl, without reading a word, 
shut her book, and said resolutely, “ No, I will go now; I will 
try not to be tardy again this term.” 

In a few moments she returned to the hall just as Jenny and 
Ronald were leaving the house ; not with the impatient scowl 
which too often disfigured her face as she hurried away con- 
scious of having done wrong, but with a bright flush of 
pleasure animating her whole countenance as she answered her 
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mother’s glance of approbation by a warm kiss. For once 
Emily realized the pleasure of having conquered herself, and 
endeavored to do right. The effect was visible through the 
entire day. She returned from school both morning and after. 
noon with the satisfactory information that she had been per- 
fect in her lessons, and had received the cordial approval of 
her teacher. 


She was possessed of a discriminating mind, and the 
different success she met with through the day when she com- 
menced it with a resolution to be prompt in her duties and 
punctual in all her engagements, did not fail to make a strong 
impression upon her. The contest with her mother upon this 
point was ended, henceforth it was between her new resolves, 
and her old propensity to procrastination, which led to a super- 
ficial performance of her duty. 

Mrs. Stephens often remarked to her husband that she was 
obliged to pursue a different course with each of the children, 
She studied their characters, and endeavored prayerfully to 
promote their best interests by a mode of government adapted 
to their individual dispositions. 

In the case of Jenny, the faithful mother found much which 
was trying to her patience, as well as many amiable traits of 
character. She was always sinning and always repenting. 
She seldom, like her elder sister, gave way to violent emotions, 
neither could she like her be made to understand the necessity 
of endeavoring to correct herself of habits which, to say the 
least, were annoying to those around her. Twenty times in a 
day she ran through the hall, up stairs to her mother’s room, 
and then her own, leaving every door open behind her, and 
throwing her bonnet and books on a table, or chair just as 
proved most convenient. Twenty times in a day her mother 
said kindly, “ Jenny, tie your shoes,” “ Jenny, my dear, don’t 
bite your nails.” 

The young girl answered pleasantly, ‘‘ yes, ma’am,” or “ no 
ma’am,”’ as the case might be, but perhaps the next moment the 
command would be necessarily repeated. Sometimes Mrs. 
Stephens thought if che were less yielding, and would come to 
an open conflict, it would be far easier to manage her, and she 
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should be more hopeful of success, but in her case it needed 
line upon line, precept upon precept, a course of discipline 
which her father had no patience to exercise. Upon the Sab- 
bath he was often so much annoyed with her trifling, but con- 
stantly recurring misdemeanors, that he frequently reproved 
her sharply. 

Then with a quivering lip she said, “I did not mean to, 
papa ;” or “ I will not do so again.” 

Secing his wife look grave and serious, he became so uncom- 
fortable that he sent the child from the room until she could 
behave better. He little realized the chilling effect this treat- 
ment would have upon her young heart, or how the pitiying 
glance of her patient mother caused the child to draw near to 
her with confiding affection. He loved his children, and 
spared no expense in their education. He gave them every 
thing but what they most required, a father’s watchful care and 
instruction. 

To his only son he was excessively indulgent. The child 
was a beautiful boy, and one of which any father might be 
proud ; but his injudicious fondness, and open partiality for 
Ronald was often a source of anxiety to the mother, and 
caused much jealousy on the part of his sisters. Indeed, 
Jenny seldom asked a favor directly of her father, but em- 
ployed her brother to do so for her, knowing he was seldcm 
refused. 

One day Mr. and Mrs. Stephens were sitting together in the 
parlor, when they overheard a conversation in the garden just 
below them. Jenny had been invited to join the school to 
which she belonged in a ride to a neighboring town. She was 
very earnest in her desire to go, but dared not run the risk of 
refusal by asking leave, and when her parents first heard her 
voice she was offering her brother a new India-rubber ball if 
he would procure the desired permission. 
~ “ Why don’t you ask him yourself, Jenny?” inquired the 
boy. 

“ Because he wouldn’t let me go if I asked him; he would 
say ‘go to your mother I have not time to attend to it,’ or else 
‘No! no! There don’t trouble me.’” 
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Mrs. Stephens placed her hand on her husband’s arm to call 
his attention, but a flush of displeasure, and a whispered “ non- 
sense !”’ convinced her he not only heard but felt keenly the 
implied injustice to his child. 

«“Then why,’ continued Ronald, “ not ask mother at once ?” 

‘J did, and she said in such a case she preferred I should 
obtain father’s consent. Come, do, dear brother,” she added 
more earnestly, and with something of sadness in her tone, “ I 
know he will give me leave if you ask him. He loves you.” 

“¢ Well, I will,” he answered, “if you will bat the ball for 
me thirty times.” 

The father’s conscience was disturbed, and he was about to 
speak angrily, but he met a sorrowful glance from his wife, and 
saw that her eyes were dewy with tears. “Forgive me, 
Anna,” he said quickly, “but indeed I was vexed at the 
silly girl.” 

“‘ Husband,” she responded softly, placing her hand in his, 
‘“ excuse me for asking, has she not some cause to feel so ?” 
She was interrupted by the appearance of Ronald who had 
come upon his sister’s mission, and she glanced from him to his 
father anxious to know how he would succeed. 

The boy soon established himself in his father’s lap, and 
made known his errand. 

“‘ Why did not she ask me herself?” 

«She was afraid to, sir.” 

“ What was she afraid of ?” 

“ Jenny thinks you don’t love her.” 

“ Well, she is a foolish girl to think so; I love her as well as 
1 do Emily or you.” 

“Oh, do you, papa! How glad she will be when I tell her; 
I don’t believe she will care to go when she knows that. May 
i tell her now ?” 

“Tell her to come to me.” Jenny soon appeared, and her 
father motioned her to a seat upon his knee. ‘ What is this 
plan for a ride, my daughter? Do you want to go ?” 

Encouraged by his unusual tenderness and her mother’s 
approving smile, she unfolded all the proposed plan for the 
excursion, together with her wish to join her companions, 
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The excitement lit up her eyes, and made her appear very 
lovely, and when her father gave his ready consent she caught 
his hand, pressed it again and again to her lips, and then ran 
to communicate the joyful tidings to her sister. 

“ T had no idea she was so much of an enthusiast,” said her 
father laughing as he saw her dart from the room. 

** She has a loving heart, and a grateful one,” answered the 
mother, “I thank you for making her so happy.” 

“Oh, Anna! You make me ashamed of my want of proper 
attention to my children’s wants. One would think you were 
their own parent.” 

“ When I consented to be your wife, it was with the inten- 
tion certainly of being a mother to them. I could hardly love 
them better if they were my own.” 

“« And your love is fully reciprocated,” replied Mr. Stephens 
affectionately, placing his hand upon her brow. 

This conversation was not soon forgotten by the father. If 
Jenny in the overflowing of her heart sometimes rendered her 
attentions in an abrupt manner, or at an inconvenient time, he 
tried to imitate the example of his gentle wife, and to receive 
them in the spirit in which they were offered. 

Jenny and Ronald attended the same school, and on their 
return the little fellow had fallen into the habit of stopping on 
his way home, instead of going directly there with his sister. 
Mrs. Stephens had several times expressed her wish that he 
should conquer this habit as he often forgot how fast the hour 
flew by, and was late at his meals. 


Ronald fully intended to obey his mother, but when Johnny 
Hawkes said “ come in a minute and see my little white kit- 
tens ;” or, “ my baby can walk alone, come and see her,” the 
temptation proved too great; and this disobedience was so 
often repeated that at length his mother told him if he was 
guilty of it again she should be obliged in some way to punish 
him. For two days, he returned with Jenny, and immediately 
reported himself to his mother, who expressed her pleasure, 
but on the third day a man with a hand organ was playing 
before a house near the school, and not all the motives his 
sister urged could persuade him to accompany her. He 
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sid “ the man will be done in a minute, and then I shall run 
so fast that I shall be home as soon as you are ;” but he was 
mistaken. The organ player found unusual encouragement, 
and went slowly from one house to another followed by a 
whole troop of approving listeners. It was not until warned 
by the approaching twilight that Ronald remembered he was 
disobeying his mother, and had rendered himself liable to be 
punished. He ran hastily home, but found his father had come 
early from the city, and after tea had taken his mother to ride. 

On their return the lady asked for her son and found that he 
had eaten his supper and retired to bed. She therefore con- 
cluded to say nothing to him until morning. In the course of 
the evening Mr. Stephens had occasion to go to his chamber, 
and heard his son crying softly in the room adjoining. He 
immediately went to him and learned that the boy could not 
sleep from the dread of his mother’s displeasure. She told me 
I must not stay again, and I didn’t mean to; I forgot how long 
it was, and I am very sorry.” 

“The father saw his grief was sincere, and said, “ perhaps 
your mother will forgive you this time if you promise never to 
do so again.,’ 

** Oh, no! she has forgiven me ever so many times; but she 
said if I ever did so again she should punish me, and I know 
she will ; she never tells lies.” 

Mr. Stephens left the chamber and went below, when he 
related the conversation to his wife, who immediately repaired 
to the bed-side of the penitent boy. She sat down by him, and 
soothed his distress by passing her hand caressingly across his 
brow. When his sobs ceased she talked with him of the pain 
his disobedience had given her, and the sorrow she experienced 
that by his neglect of her order to come directly home from 
school, she had been obliged to deprive him of the pleasure he 
had long anticipated of visiting a fine garden with her. 
“ Until the last moment,” she added, “‘ I hoped you would come 
in time to accompany us; but at last we were obliged to go 
without you.” 

At these words poor Ronald’s grief burst forth afresh ; but 
the thought “I deserved to be disappointed,” soon made him 
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dry his tears, and promise in future to remember ‘her com- 
mands. 


Mrs. Stephens then kneeled by the side of the bed and 
offered a short prayer for God’s help to assist him to keep his 
good resolutions, and having affectionately kissed him, bade 
him good night and left him to his slumbers. 


In after years the love and respect of this dear child was a 
rich return for all the labor she had bestowed upon his educa- 
tion; and as under her constant watchfulness and untiring 
devotion her daughters grew up to be modest, dutiful and 
lovely in their Christian character, she found in her own 
experience the promise fulfilled, “ train up a child in the way 
he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it,” 
while both they and their brother thanked God for the hour 
when she became their step-mother. 


THE LUXURY OF HOME. 


BY E. PORTER DYER. 


Tere is a pleasure in domestic life, — 

There is a comfort in domestic cares, 

None know but they who share them: joys which speak 
God's wisdom, love, and goodne-s, who of old 
Ordained the sweet relationships of home. 

There is a rapture in domestic bliss, 

Where love with purest nectar fills the cup, 

Else, full of earthborn sorrow, and where holy hope 
Expands her rainbow wings, where faith lifts up 
The tear-dimmed eye to realms of sacred light, 

Of gladness, peace and joy, and, promise-taught, 
Bids the meek heart its every burden cast 

On Him who careth for us ;— Him whose grace, 
Each yoke makes easy and each burden light. 


Before His altar kneeling, we adore 

Him first, Him last! and morn and eve recount 
With thankfulness, His mercies daily new, 

‘To Him our ways commit, and humbly ask 

His Holy Spirit all our steps to guide. 
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— petinemnepennieeiell 
Home, sanctified by prayer, has many a joy 

With which the stranger intermeddleth not. 

What though our lot be humble — our abode 

A mud-walled cottage rudely thatched with straw ? 
There’s room for happiness ; for she, pure maid, 
Was ever meek and lowly. She abides, 

In sweet contentment, with the poor of earth, 

And finds glad entertainment ; where she smiles, 
Who can be sorrowful? Where she resides, 
There dove-eyed Peace and Christian virtue dwell. 


What though severe our toils — our cares increased, 
By want of numerous olive plants, which grow 

And smile around our table? God who gave, 

With each a blessing sends, — all are his gifts ;— 
His is the fruitful vine, the clusters His, 

Rich bounteous gifts, which wake a thankful heart 
In him who looks on human life aright. 


Behold, ’tis written in the Book of Psalms, 

Lo! children are his heritage. "Tis He 

Who feeds and clothes them, keeps them all alive 
In famine, and from pestilence preserves, 

And bids our yearning hearts, with watchful love, 
Instruct their souls and train them up for Him. 


If ever at our door grim Poverty 

Looks in with ghastly leer, we tremble not, 
But bid him welcome, shake his bony hand, 
Nor shudder at his grip. For, when he learns 
The Lily’s and the Raven’s God dweils here, 
He smiles benignant on our humble home, 
And makes himself familiar ; or, departs 

To shake his dark wand o’er the miser’s soul, 
To haunt his sleep, or sit like spectre-fiend 
Close by his hoarded silver, but no more 
Comes asa frightful guest to that dear home, 1 
Where, round the precious promises of God, 
The Christian graces sit, with faith and hope, 
And make their joyous banquet. ©, the home 
Thus sanctified, defended, cheered, and blest, 
Smiles like a Paradise, and yields on earth 
The sweetest foretaste of the upper world ! 





The solitary man, of single life, 
Of joys so sweet as these hath never dreamed. 
He boasts his “ single blessedness ” — believes 
His lonely lot, poor man, more blest than ours. 
I envy not his wisdom. He who said 
It is not good for man to be alone, 
Provided for lone man domestic joys, 
And life were sad without them. While the soul 
That scorns to taste their sweetness mocks at God, 
His wisdom and his goodness, and belies 
The purpose of his being. 

Let me live, 
While live 1 may, surrounded by the joys, 
The cares and comforts of a gladsome home, 
Made such by blooming faces, and fond hearts, 
And God my Father’s blessing, and I ask, 
No purer, sweeter cup of earth-born joy, 
In this dark vale of tears; for O there is, — 
There is sweet pleasure in domestic life! 
There is rich comfort in domestic cares ; 
There is fond rapture in domestic bliss, 


None know but they who share them, and our God 
Their author ; unto whom be endless praise ! 


MAN’S FIRST HOME. 


BY REV. AMBROSE SMITH. 


Love, shall I read thy dream ?—ah! is it not 

All of some sheltering, wood-embosomed spot— 
A bower for thee and thine ? 

Yes! lone and lowly in that home ; yet there 

Something of heaven in the transparent air 
Makes every flower divine. 


There dost thou well believe, no storm should come 
To mar the stillness of that angel home ;— 
There should thy slumbers be 
Weighed down with hcney-dew, serenely bless'd, 
Like theirs who first in Eden’s grove took rest 
Under some balmy tree. 


What strange emotions must have agitated the bosom— what 
curious thoughts have occupied the mind of our first father, 
as he waked to self-consciousness under the inspiring breath 
of his Creator, an infant in age and experience —a man in all 
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the attributes of humanity! ‘* What and where am I? What 
mean these limbs obedient to my will? Whence this strange 
felicity of being, stealing through my frame ?” 

The past is all a blank —the future all unknown. But 
Adam has a Teacher and a Guide, better than the experience 
of age or the knowledge of the world. His Father comes, 
takes him by the hand, and leads him to his future home. For 
him has been provided a fitting residence — a blooming para- 
dise, 

« Delectable both to behold and taste.” 


Every tree, pleasant to the sight and good for food, grew there, 
for the enjoyment and support of earth’s eldest, noblest son. 
In the midst stood the tree of life— conservator of immortal 
youth ; and close beside it, the tree of knowledge — knowledge, 
alas! of good and evil. 
“ Four meandering streams, 

Rolling on orient pearl, and sands of gold, 

With mazy error, under pendant shade,” 
unite to water this lovely vale, and complete its varied charms. 
Every object and influence conspire to regale the senses. The 
breeze is laden with the fragrance of ever-blooming groves. 
Songsters of sweetest note and gayest plumage ravish the ear 
with their melodious hymns. And harmless beasts disport in 
the flowery fields, and all the animate and inanimate creation 
do homage to their earthly king. 

To this fair domain Adam is conducted. The rich inherit 
ance is made his, with but the reservation of a single tree— 
the symbol of God’s authority and test of man’s obedience. 
Error in eating may have been dangerous then as now; and 
none but the Creator could teach inexperienced man what to 
choose and what avoid. Besides, some requirement was need- 
ful for the exercise of his moral powers, and the cultivation of 
holy principles of action. Even in paradise, discipline was 
necessary for the development and invigoration of the human 
faculties. Hence, Adam was kindly provided with exercise, 
for the body in dressing the garden, for the mind in studying 
the works of nature, and for the spirit in yielding obedience to 
the will of God. Thus situated and employed, he begins his 
peaceful and joyous existence, 
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And yet he seems not altogether happy. A feeling of lone- 
liness steals over his heart, even amidst the beauties and min- 
strelsies of unfallen nature. A deep want of his soul remains 
still unsatisfied. His spirit yearns for society —for some kin- 
dred spirit to share his joys and reciprocate his affections. 

And God said, ‘ It is not good that the man should be alone: 
I will make a help-meet for him.” Yet, before he executes 
this kind design, he causes the birds and beasts to pass before 
Adam, that he may observe tlieir habits and give them names. 
This seems to have been done, just at this time, for some special 
reason. Was it to deepen the impression, already made on 
the heart of Eden’s lonely hermit, that he needed a more con- 
genial companion than the world could yet afford? Was it to 
prepare him to appreciate the blessings and perform the duties 
of the new relation into which he was about to enter? Some 
purpose of this kind, God seems to have had, for it is added as 
worthy of special remark, that in this survey of the animal cre- 
ation, “‘ for Adam there was not found a help-meet for him.” 

To supply this deficiency, now deeply felt, is the next care 
of paternal love. And so the Lord caused Adam to fall into a 
deep sleep, or trance ; and then took from his side a rib, and 
made it a woman. 

Do you smile at this account of her origin, as a childish tale ; 
or deem it at best but a myth of olden time? Pray, tell us 
then, in what manner she could have been made better fitted 
to show her vital and endearing relation to man? Out of his 
flesh she was formed, one in nature. From his side she sprung, 
near to his heart and equal in rank. 

Immediately the Creator proceeds to solemnize the nuptials 
of the first happy pair. To Adam he comes, leading the dear 
partner of his being, and companion of his future life. No 
sooner does he behold her beauteous form than he recognizes 
her relation to himself. Perhaps he was not wholly uncon- 
scious of her origin ; for he exclaims, “ This is now bone of my 
bones, and flesh of my flesh.” 

The first marriage is solemnized in Paradise. There was 
the sacred and endeared relation of husband and wife first in- 
stituted, a divine ordinance and permanent memorial of man’s 
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primeval innocent and happy state. In this first union, we 
have the divine origin and sanction of the law of marriage. In 
Eden, God ordained that man should leave his father and his 
mother, and cleave unto his wife, to his one and only wife ; and 
that they shall be one flesh. 

Adam is no longer alone. The society of his fairer self 
heightens every beauty and pleasure of earth. Paradise has 
now become a home, the heart’s own resting-place. Together 
the happy pair walk the flowery banks, or rest in the shady 
bowers. Their mutual cares and labors they share, and by 
sharing relieve. But their purest enjoyment is found in the 
sweet interchange of thought, in the blending of soul with soul, 
in cheerful conversation, for their lips, as well as their hands, 
moved at once obedient to their Master’s will. The language 
of man, like that of birds, was natural and instructive — divine- 
ly taught. 

Blissful state of innocence and love! Thrice-happy pair! 
strangers as yet to fear and shame and sorrow! Fair Eden! 
Fit model for the husbandry of earth’s unborn generations! 
Beautiful type of what every land might have become under 
the culture of unfallen man! Holy, happy Paradise! Prime 
val pattern of home, “ sweet home!” Alas, how often now 
marred by sin and sorrow and disappointment ! 

How far exalted this sacred picture of man’s primitive state 
above pagan legends of the golden age, when the race run wild 
in the forests, dwelling in caves and feeding on acorns, elevat- 
ed but just above the brute creation, without social intercourse 
or articulate language ! 

Well might celestial visitants frequent the shady walks and 
bowers of Eden, eager to look upon the “ human face divine,” 
and gather new themes for their Creator’s praise! Yea, God 
himself is no stranger there. Earth was then a part of heaven. 
No veil hung before the spirit-land to interrupt man’s vision, 
and make angels’ visits seem few and far between, though ever 
hovering round the humblest Christian home. 
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THE WIFE HONORED. 


Sm James Mackintosu, the prince of English jurists and 
statesmen, was married in early life before he acquired 
either fortune or fame, to Miss Catharine Stuart, a Scotch 
lady. After eight happy years with her during which they had 
three children, he was left to mourn her death and soon after 
her burial rendered the following tribute to her memory in a 
letter to a friend : 

“T was guided (he observes) in my choice only by the blind 
affection of my youth. I found an intelligent companion and a 
tender friend, a prudent monitress, the most faithful of wives, 
and a mother as tender as children ever had the misfortune to 
lose. I met a woman, who, by the tender management of my 
weaknesses, gradually corrected the most pernicious of them. 
She became prudent from affection; and though of the most 
generous nature, she was taught frugality and economy by her 
love for me. During the most critical period in my life, she 
preserved order in my affairs, from the care of which she 
relieved me. She gently reclaimed me from dissipation ; she 
propped my weak and irresolute nature; she urged my indo- 
lence to all the exertions that have been useful and creditable 
to me, and she was perpetually at hand to admonish my heed- 
lessness or improvidence. To her I owe whatever I am; to 
her whatever I shall be. In her solicitude for my interest she 
never for a moment forgot my feelings or my character. Even 
in her occasional resentment, for which I but too often gave her 
cause, (would to God I could recall those moments!) she had 
no sullenness nor acrimony. Her feelings were warm and 
impetuous, but she was placable, tender, and constant. Such 
was she whom I lost,—just when her excellent natural 
sense was rapidly improving, after eight years’ struggle 
and distress had bound us fast together, and moulded our 
tempers to each other ; when a knowledge of her worth had 
refined my youthful love into friendship, and before age had 
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deprived it of much of its original ardor. I lost her, alas! the 
choice of my youth, the partner of my misfortunes, at a 
moment when I had the prospect of sharing with her better 
days.” 


THE CORN SPECULATOR. 


During a time of scarcity of corn, probably from the severe 
drought of 1662, John Spofford, then living with his family 
at Rowley, and being, with his neighbors, much pinched by the 
famine, went all the way to Salem to buy corn. 

A ship-load of corn had lately arrived there, but the owner, 
foreseeing great scarcity and higher prices, refused to open his 
store and commence dealing it out. Spofford plead the neces- 
sity of himself and his neighbors; but his arguments were un- 
heard, and he had the prospect of returning without being able 
to carry bread to his suffering family. After every plea was 
exhausted to no effect on the heartless merchant, he sternly 
cursed him to his face! The merchant, astonished to hear 
such language, had him arrested instantly, and arraigned be- 
fore a magistrate, for profane cursing and swearing. The ac- 
cused, nothing daunted, informed the magistrate that he had 
not cursed the merchant profanely, but religiously; and pro- 
ducing a Bible, read Proverbs 11: 26, “ He that withholdeth 
corn the people shall curse him, but blessing shall be upon the 
head of him that selleth it.” The authority was deemed decisive, 
the accused was discharged, and, in accordance with the sum- 
mary process of those days, the magistrate ordered that the 
merchant sheuld open his store, and sell him as much corn as 


he desired at the market price —W. E. Hist. and Gen. Reg- 
ister. 


The flowers of Christian graces grow only under the shade 
of the cross, and the root of them all is humanity. 
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THE MOTHER OF DR. POOR, 


BY MRS. M. L. HOISINGTON. 


More than fifty years ago, in the eastern part of Massachu- 
setts, there lived a humble mother of a large family, pursuing 
her daily employments and sustaining her many cares with 
cheerfulness. Among her sons, was one so delicate that it was 
feared he would never be able to contend with the storms of 
life. He was therefore excused from a part in more vigorous 
occupations, “to perform the many little services about the 
house, and to attend school. He was fond of reading, but 
books were scarce in those days. There were no Sabbath- 
school libraries, nor periodicals for children and youth. Very 
little was then known in this country, of the state of the 
heathen world. 

An uncle of this lad was a sea-faring man, and often made 
voyages to England, either as commander of a vessel, or for 
purposes of trade. He used to bring home the “ Missionary 
Magazines,” and his sister’s family shared with him the plea- 
sure of perusing them. 

Young Daniel, while his mother plied her needle, often read 
to her of the labors of Martyn, and Swartz,— the researches 
of Buchanan and other missionary works. Their delineations 
of heathen wretchedness and ignorance made a deep impres- 
sion on his youthful mind ; especially when he saw how deeply 
his mother’s compassion was stirred, as with simple earnestness 
she commented on what they read, and drew the contrast 
between those favored with the gospel, and those who still 
walked in pagan darkness. The idea that so many of his 
fellow beings were perishing for lack of instruction, which 
could be, and ought to be, carried to them, became painful to 
him. 

Ah, gentle, unassuming mother! little did you dream, as 
from time to time you gave utterance to the feelings of your 
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compassionate heart, what seeds you were sowing! Much less 
did you estimate the rich harvest which was to be garnered 
from that planting ! 

From that time onward the great question, “ Cannot I do 
something to save the heathen ?” was often resolved in his 
mind. 

A few years pass and he is in Dartmouth College, but he 
does not forget the millions perishing for lack of knowledge. 
Christians in this country were beginning to look upon the 
heathen as their neighbors. About the close of his College 
course the Am. Board was organized. During his course at 
Andover, his purpose was formed ; and he put on the Mission- 
ary armor which he wore joyfully. Through forty years of 
patient, earnest conflict with the powers of darkness, never 
was there a more cheerful laborer; and we have reason to 
believe, that no day passed in which his heart did not rise in 
gratitude that he was permitted to preach Christ to the 
heathen. He had his full share of conflicts, perplexities, and 
self-denial; of weariness and disappointments; but none of 
these things moved him. How cheerfully he spoke of 
them as the “nature of the service,” his fellow laborers can 
testify. He used to look forward with desire to fill out the 
allotted term of “ threescore and ten,” and sometimes, as life 
wore away, when reviewing the past, and anticipating the 
future, triumphs of the truth, he exclaimed, “I think I shall 
want to ask for a new lease, when I reach that point, that I 
may work a little longer !” 

And yet when his Master called him, with the exclamation 
“joy, joy, hallelujah !” he dropped his earthly armor, for the 
white robes, and palms of victory. 

We have heard him, while dwelling on events which had 
taken place since he entered the missionary service, on past 
successes, and bright prospects of future triumph, while his 
heart was full of love and gratitude, refer most tenderly to his 
mother, and rehearse the story of the Missionary pamphlets, 
and of his mother’s comments, and add, “that is what led me 
here!”” ‘ My mother, made me a missionary !” 
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One of his fellow laborers once said to him, “ But when 
your mother saw that you was actually going on a foreign 
mission, did she not shrink from the sacrifice?” His reply 
was characteristic, ‘‘ No, when I left her, there were three 
tears on her cheek; but I verily believe two of them were 
tears of joy!” 

Favored among women was the mother of Daniel Poor! 
God spared her some years after he had gone forth “ bearing the 
precious book,” to pray for him, and then she was called home 
to rejoice over the sheaves,as from time to time they were 
gathered into the heavenly garner. Now, they are together, 
and who can estimate their joy, as in the clearer light of 
eternal day they review the past, and see clustering around 
them the redeemed from those dark places where he toiled 
and died, while ever and anon, a new accession is made to 
their ranks from those he left behind, who first received from 
his lips the gospel that saved them. 

Where is there a mother who would not covet such a por- 
tion? The process of attaining it, is simple; it. consists in 
communion with the Saviour, and in perfect consecration to 
his service. Thus she exerted an influence like that of the 
sainted mother of John Newton, and other mothers whose 
names are still fragrant in Zion, and whose works do follow 
them. 


THE INDIAN MOTHER OF THE ORINOCO, 


BY W. J. A. BRADFORD. 


Early after the conquest of Peru, missions were established at 
many points along the banks of those rivers, which by their 
branches and singular interlacings, make an uninterrupted 
water communication from the Andes to the eastern point of 
Brazil, and from the northern line of Venezuela, south, through 
twenty-five degrees of latitude. On all the tributary waters,— 
as well of the Orinoco, as of the Amazon,— missionaries had 
devoted themselves to a life of seclusion and self denial, for the 
object of making spiritual conquests, or, as sometimes expressed, 
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the conquest of souls. It was late in the eighteenth century, 
however, when the mission of San Fernando de Atabapo was es- 
tablished at the confluence of the Atabapo, the Guaviare and the 
Paragua, or Upper Orinoco. And it was here, toward the 
close of the century, that occurred the event which is imperfect- 
ly narrated below. 

To those who have read the interesting volume of Messrs, 
Humboldt and Bonpland, entitled, Personal Narrative, the sto- 
ry isnot new. In its material features, as here produced, it is 
not changed; but it is merely slightly enlarged in being made 
somewhat more circumstantial. 

The missionary of San Fernando, in the year 1797, led the 
Indians of his mission to the banks of the Guaviare, for the un- 
holy purpose,—alike forbidden by religion, and interdicted by 
the laws under which he lived,— of extending the conquests of 
the Holy Apostolical Church, over the souls of the poor heathen 
of that wild, but beautiful and most productive region, by the 
violent means of war, captivity and slavery. 

The Guaviare rises in the mountains of New Grenada, about 
two degrees north of the Equator ; and after a course of six 
hundred miles, with not a great divergence from that parallel, 
but in the latter part tending more to the northward, takes into 
its bed, the warmer waters of the pellucid Atabapo, and pours 
the two united streams into the main channel of the majestic 
Orinoco. Ata point a few miles above this union, the piroque 
of the priest, which six Indian rowers had, partly by rowing, 
partly poleing, forced up against the stream, from the mission 
of Atabapo, established at the junction, was run upon the shore, 
and four of the rowers proceeded to the nearest cabin, at a half 
mile distance from the landing. The few rods over a beautiful 
savannah bordering the bed of the stream, were quickly passed 
without advertising their approach ; but the noise made by their 
steps, on the dry twigs with which the path through the wood 
was spread, gave notice to the presiding tenant of the cabin, in 
time for her to escape unperceived under the veil of the luxu- 
riant foliage. The head of the mansion was from home, and 
the Guahiba, his wife, with her three small children, were the 
only occupants, for the time, of the secluded habitation. In the 
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recesses of a tropical forest, and distant from other habitations, 
the deed of oppression was as well concealed by the overshadow- 
ing beauties of nature, as it was disguised under the holy garb 
of religion. Within the belt of the smooth and grassy lawn, un- 
mingled with any portion of the more enduring vegetation, arose 
a varied grove, of tropical forest growth. The most beautiful 
palm, the cocoa-nut, the cinnamon tree, the bread-fruit tree, the 
jacaranda, known with us as the rose-wood, intermingled with 
a score of other varicties of the palm, and of the hard and beau- 
tiful woods suitable for cabinet work and construction ; and in- 
tertwined with the vines of the sarsaparilla and black pepper, 
covered the ground with a deep shade, which day never pene- 
trated, and which was unchanged but by the deeper shadows 
and darkness of the night. 

The spiritual invaders of this quiet and secluded spot, had 
made their way some rods into this tangled forest, when the noise 
of their steps over the dry, fallen twigs, attracted the attention 
of the Guahiba woman, who, at once filled with alarm, sought 
how she might elude her pursuers. 

Her husband had gone to the river to spear some fish for the 
family dinner ; resistance was impossible, and there was scarce- 
ly more hope in flight. She tried however, to escape impend- 
ing capture by this means. Taking up her two infants, she 
made what speed it was possible under the incumbrance of her 
load, and the additional hindrances caused by her anxiety for 
the larger child, and her frequent halts and turnings to encour- 
age and hasten it on. She had thus hardly made lier way thro’ 
the thicket a distance of one hundred rods from the cabin, and 
entered upon the broad savannah which spread out between the 
humble lodge and the river, when the hostile band were at her 
heels, and she was seized by the foremost Indian of the mission, 
and with the children in her arms, bound and dragged to that 
part of the river where lay the boat of the invaders, too far be- 
low the spot where her husband was engaged, for her cries fo 
be heard by him. The elder child escaped unseen in the thick- 
et, and was left behind. The monk was seated in the boat 
awaiting the issue of the expedition undertaken for the salvation 
of souls, by warfare, conquest and captivity of bodies, and if 
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need be, by blood and death. The shrieks of the captives 
sounded throughout the forest, and rang back in thrilling echoes 
from the rocky walls that lined the river, or the hill tops that 
shut in the usually quiet spot, where the three broad and majes- 
tic rivers, Guaviare, Atabapo and Paragua, or Upper Orinoco, 
roll their divided streams into one, and swell the wide and deep 
current of the mighty Orinoco. The Indian who had first ar- 
rested the flying mother, and who seemed emulous of the fore- 
most reputation for faithfulness and zeal in the spiritual-milita- 
ry service of the reverend father, made a show of seizing the 


mother to throw her into the stream ; but on a word from the ° 


monk he desisted, and seated himself with an audible murmur, 
in the bottom of the boat. In these spiritual conquests, the 
children are the most valuable captives, both as being more 
hopeful for converts, and more desirable for raising as poitos, 
or slaves in the missions. The Indians plied their oars with 
such dexterity, that three hours brought them to the mission at 
the mouth of the Atabapo. 

Several of the children of Kejapi Nuni,—by which name the 
Guahiba was called,— had been absent with their father when 
she was seized and violently carried away from her home ; and 
the separation from this part of her family caused her the deep- 
est despair. She contrived her escape from captivity ; and, in 
the silence and darkness of the night, stole away with the child- 
ren, determined to regain her home. She had gone, however, 
but a short distance from the mission, before she was discover- 
ed. The jaguar made the thicket vocal with his cries, and this, 
with the howling of the monkeys that fill the forests in that 
country, wakened some of the Indians. The same sounds of 
dismay alarmed her children, who added their cries to the others 
sent forth by the beasts of the lair and of the tree-tops. The 
cries of the children gave notice to the wakeful Indians, who 
were thus apprised of the attempted escape, and the woman 
was soon arrested and brought back again to the mission. In 
the morning she was brought before the reverend father, and af- 
ter being suitably admonished for her sin in attempting to es- 
cape from the guardianship of her spiritual father, she received 
the sentence of the church; which was to be scourged with 
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straps, made of the hide of the manati, or sea-cow, and to fast 
till the succeeding day. 

The last part of the sentence failed entirely of its effect, for in 
her state of mind, it would have been impossible for her to 
have partaken of food. In the execution of the other part of 
the sentence, the Indians appointed to the office, failed not in 
performing their whole duty to the Church with the utmost 
faithfulness. The woman was tied to a palm tree, and beaten 
most mercilessly. To such extremity was the punishment car- 
ried, that when the straps by which she was bound were loos- 
ened, she fell exhausted to the ground, and lay deprived of sense 
and motion. The severity of her punishment was not sufficient 
to wean her from her desire to see her children that had been 
separated from her, and in a few days, her attempt to escape 
from the village of San Fernando, and to return to her home 
was repeated. It was attended with the same result as before, 
and the penalty before awarded to her first offence, was again 
suffered for the second. Three times escape was attempted, 
and three times the same punishment inflicted. But now, it 
was resolved, both for increasing her punishment by separating 
her from the remaining children, and also as a means of securi- 
ty, by placing such a distance between her and her home, as, it 
might be supposed, would put an end to all further attempts to 
escape, to remove her to the missions on the Rio Negro. 
The President of the mission of Atabapo, embarked with 
the woman in a boat, with a company of Indian boatmen, 
and proceeded on the journey. They had gone up the 
river many leagues toward their destination. To be secure 
against all attempts on her part to escape, she was slightly 
bound. Seated at the bow of the boat, with her face bowed 
down, she seemed unconscious of what was passing about her, 
and was really ignorant of the fate that awaited her. At night 
the party drew up the boat, to the side of a small island, or bar, 
to sleep. This spot which they had chosen for their repose, 
was secure from the attacks of the jaguar; and the Atabapo 
being free from alligators,—a circumstance by which the wa- 
ters of this river are distinguishable from those of the Guaviare 
and the Orinoco,—they lay down to repose with a feeling of en- 
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tire security ; and with minds undisturbed by fear, and limbs 
fatigued with the labor of rowing through the day, against the 
current of the river, the boatmen were soon in a slumber from 
which it would not be easy to rouse them. Kejapi Nuni was 
mindful of this condition ; and fearful only, that, in executing 
her purpose of escape she might arouse the holy father, who, 
unwearied by exertion, might not be expected to sleep so sound- 
ly. With the utmost quiet and caution, as soon as she thought 
the monk was lost in repose, she proceeded to unloose the 
straps of mavacure with which she was bound, not very secure- 
ly. 
She soon effected her release from the bonds, and hastily 
> - plunged into the river. The left bank to which she directed 
her course, was less than a mile distant, but the current com- 
pelled her to make a much longer track before she reached the 
shore. This, by great effort, she was able to do:—and with 
her remaining strength dragged herself a few rods into the 
thicket, and laid herself down. The fatigue of her exertion, 
caused her to fall in a few moments, into a profound repose, 
which continued unbroken till the grey streaks of the opening 
dawn had already mingled with, and in a measure changed the 
dark hue of a tropical forest night. Fear was the first emotion 
that came over her wakened sense ; and though her limbs were 
yet heavy, and her faculties partially torpid by the exertion of 
the night, she hastily arose from her couch of leaves, and start- 
ed for her home on the Guaviare. The priest awoke about 
half an hour later, and observing that the woman was absent, 
at once conjectured the truth, and the boatmen were directed 
to row for the opposite bank. Not many minutes intervened 
before the bank was reached, and the keenness of Indian sight 
discovered the track of the woman in the sand. They were in 
another moment following her course through the forest, with 
the advantage on her part of less than an hour in the race; 
and the pursuers, unerring in following a track through the 
forest, fresher and less disabled by fatigue, and more used to 
working a passage through the tangled thicket than their victim, 
overtook and secured her at the end of three or four hours. 
The woman was brought back to that part of the river where 
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the boat was left, which was reached before the decline of the 
day; and the unhappy Guahiba was bound with the stalks of 
mavacure, commonly used for cords; and, stretched upon a 
shelf of a rock, was subjected to the infliction of a scourge, with 
strips of manati ( sea-cow,) leather. The story of the Guahiba 
is repeated to the traveller when he passes this rock, which 
bears the name of ‘ La Piedra de la Madre, (the mother’s 
rock.) ‘The woman was then conveyed, bound strongly with 
her cords, to the mission of Javita, situated at the portage be- 
tween the waters of the Orinoco and the Negro branch of the 
Amazon. 

She was thrown into one of the caravansaries, called las cas- 
as del rey. It was the rainy season, and the night was intense- 
ly dark. Forests, which hitherto had been considered impassa- 
ble, separated the mission of Javita from that of San Fernando 
and from the Guaviare. Seventy-five leagues,—that is, marine 
leagues, of twenty to a: degree,—lay between the two points, 
and, if a person in the passage of that almost impenetrable for- 
est, thick beset with morass and swamp, could pass from one 
to the other without varying from a direct line, about two hund- 
red and fifty miles must be passed from one to the other. No 
man had ever attempted to pass from Javita to San Fernando, 
except by the river. But such difficulties could not deter a 
mother separated from her children. The Guahiba was care- 
lessly guarded in the caravanserai. Her arms being wounded, 
the Indians of Javita loosened her bonds unknown to the mis- 
sionary and the alcaldes. Having succeeded with the help of 
her teeth in breaking them entirely, she disappeared during the 
night. The dangers of the journey could neither be described, 
nor well conceived. The natural impediments of the ground 
and the forest were such, that the most robust Indian would not 
have ventured to undertake the journey. But these were the 
least of the difficulties to be encountered. Jaguars lurked in 
every mile of the forest in that region, and the constrictor 
winds about the roots, or folds its huge form around the trunks 
of the trees. Notwithstanding these difficulties and dangers, 
and through the deep morass, accompanied with the midnight 
music, not of a serenade, but of the cries of the jaguar, and the 
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howlings which give a descriptive name to one of the monkey 
tribes of the river, did Kejapi Nuni pursue her toilsome journey; 
but how directed, and by what power sustained,— except by 
the unseen hand that holds the sparrow from falling,— cannot 
be conjectured. She could not herself well explain. It is cer- 
tain that she labored on through the night, in a field of black 
and palpable darkness; and when the day dawned, pursued 
still her toilsome march, scarcely gaining any advantage to her 
half bewildered senses by the presence of the light of day. Still 
she struggled on: perhaps less vigorously, though somewhat 
more conscious than in the deep darkness of the night. The 
second night came upon her fasting, and the morning of the 
second day broke upon her uninterrupted watch. Still, she 
struggled on. If her route lay across rivers, or through ponds 
of water too deep to be waded, the Guahiba was not hindered, 
but plunging in, now walked and now swam, till a footing was 
gained on the dry surface. Neither deep darkness nor deep 
waters impeded her way ; but scarcely conscious, her exertions 
continued undiminished, and if fatigue or sleep overcame her, 
she was insensible of it. ‘The body was overburthened, but the 
mindso much more that it was not cognizant of the coporeal fa- 
tigue. There wasadreamy half consciousness in her, that she 
had once sunk to sleep upon the ground; but, whether it were 
so, she knew not clearly ; nor, if so it was, whether it was in the 
day or night, nor how long. On the third day, the depression 
of great hunger called up her sense, and she satisfied, or rather 
appeased it, by eating the large black ants of that country, that 
climb the trees in swarms to suspend their nests. On the fourth 
day the mother found her course arrested by the river, whieh in 
its extended bends and sweeps, rolled on here, much to the 
westward of its general course. She lay down to rest upon the 
bordering sands, and after some hours repose, awoke to a con- 
sciousness that the greater part of the distance was yet untra~ 
velled. The time as well as labor required, in getting through 
the forest was destructive of her hopes. She resolved to make 
her way in what remained of the journey, by alternately float- 
ing down upon the stream, and walking along its edge ; where 
a space between the water and the forest might admit. She 
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threw herself into the current and was borne more rapidly and 
easily onward in the direction of the desired point. And on the 
morning of the seventh day, the woman was discovered hover- 
ing about the house in the mission of San Fernando, where had 
been left the two children which were taken with her. Her 
design was to secure these and to make her way with them to 
her own home on the banks of the Guaviare. Being discover- 
ed, however, she was detained, and was again separated from 
her children, and sent to one of the missions of the Paragua, 
or Upper Orinoco. Here, refusing all nourishment, she linger- 
ed; living,—if it might be so called, while the corporeal func- 
tion of breathing continued to go on, but while a stupor had 
shut in all her conscious faculties, for a brief space, and on the 
first morning of the second week, her body was found on the 
floor of her cabin,—locked in the arms of the last friend ;—the 
spirit had escaped from its mighty wrongs, and gone to him 
who gave it. 


THE POWER OF NATURE. 
BY JANE MARIA MEAD. 


A wild rose, wooed by sunbeams, 
Was shrinking back from sight, 
And tremblingly unfolding 
Its petals to the tight. 
O! Rose, why do thine odors 
The glad air round thee thrill? 
The Rose looked up and answered ; 
*Tis my Creator’s will ? 


I asked the Reed-bird, perching 
Upon a nodding spray, 

Which trilled delicious anthems 
Throuyhout the live-long day — 

‘ Why dost thou sing, sweet warbler ? 
To charm the list’ning throng ?” 

‘God tunes my voice,’ he answered, 
And burst into a song. 
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I asked the kingly eagle 
With lightning in his eye, 
Why upwards, ever upwards, 
He soaring sought the sky. 
His royal pinions tossing, 
And spurning earth’s vile dust, 
He said, as heav’n received him — 
‘God wills it, and I must.’ 


I sought Niag’ra’s torrent — 
‘ Why do thy surges sweep, 
With their eternal pinions, 
Down, down yon dizzy steep ” 
Its voice replied in thunders, 
Which shook the solid land, 
‘Omnipotence impels me ; 
I roll at his command.’ 


I asked THE Poet, burning 
With heav’ns ethereal fire, 
Why thus with tuneful fingers 
He swept the deathless lyre. 
‘Ask Him who gave the impulse 
No human pow’r can tame, 
Why breathed He on my spirit 
And fanned it into flame ?” 


* Just as the sweet Rose blossoms, 
Just as the wild Bird sings, 
Just as the panting Eagle 
Extends his sky-ward wings, 
Just as thund’ring torrent 
Rolls unrepressed along, 
The Bards, with heav’n’s affatus, 
Will pour his soul in song.’ 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


There is nothing, says Dr. Droight, in this world, which is so re- 
markable as the character of parents ; nothing so intimate and so en- 
dearing as the relation of husband and wife; nothing so tender as 
that of children ; nothing so lovely as those of brethren and sis- 
ters. The little circle is made one by a single interest, and by a 
singular union of affection. 
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THE TWO HOMES. 
BY MRS. M. K. MERWIN. 


‘“¢ WELL, I know it is too bad, that we have to go away from 
here ;’”’ said Nellie Lee. 

“What is it, that is too bad?” inquired the mother, who, 
busily engaged in thinking about the future, had not heard the 
conversation of her children. 

“Why, Nellie says it is ‘too bad, that we have to leave 
our home, where we like so well, and go to that lonely house, 
where there are woods all around it, and no street to lead 
people to it ;” was Julia’s reply for her sister. ‘“ But do you 
think so, mother ?” she inquired. 

‘“‘ Let us try and not think anything about it. Would not 
that be the best way ?” was the evasive answer of Mrs. Lee. 

The place where they had so long lived was, indeed, very 
pleasant. The house and the barn, the garden and the orchard 
had each their peculiar and pleasant associations. There too, 
was the load of sand, which their father had hired a man to 
bring from the river side, and from which countless pies, pud- 
dings and cakes had been made, by those little hands, to be 
baked in the sun. There were the great shelving rocks which 
seemed prepared on purpose for the walls of their play-house, 
and whosc crevices formed places for dishes, and odd corners 
served for pantries. It was no wonder the children felt sad ; 
but circumstances which their parents could not forsee, nor 
prevent, now rendered it necessary that they should leave 
this cherished spot. But they were strengthened in this trial 
by the promise of a better country, and apartments in a man- 
sion, which a friend had gone to prepare for them, and for 
which he would give them a “ life lease.” 

“‘ Must we go away from here to-morrow ?” was now Nellie’s 
inquiry. 

“Yes, my dear, we must; but perhaps, we shall find a home 
we shall like as well as we do this,” replied Mrs. Lee. 
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‘Pho! I don’t believe that; do you?” said Julia, softly to 
her sister. 

*‘ Now it is time for my little girls to go to bed, because we 
must all be up early in the morning; there will be so much 
todo. Are your dolls and play-things all packed? It would be 
a sad affair if any accident should happen to them.” 

‘IT wish you would stay up stairs and sing to us, and then 
we shall not feel badly,” said Julia, on whom sorrow always 
set his foot lightly. 

Before Mrs. Lee left the chamber, she knelt by the low 
bed of her children, and prayed whatever earthly disappoint- 
ments and changes might be the lot of her loved ones, that at 
last they might meet an unbroken family above. 

“ It is too bad,” murmured a gentle voice, as if convinced 
that her mother’s petitions at the throne of Grace, had betrayed 
an interest in her feelings which had never been acknowledged. 

It was amid the cheerlessness of a cold March storm that the 
new habitation was reached. The wind howled dismally 
through the forest trees, which almost encircled their dwell- 
ing, and the heavy rain, upon the roof of their lowly house 
was anything but a lullaby, when the family retired to 
rest. The children sobbed and cried themselves to sleep ; faith 
grew weak, and there were other aching hearts beside those in 
the truckle bed. 


PART II. 


Mamma, [have dot you a bota,” said a little rosy cheeked 
girl, who ran into the kitchen, where her mother was busily 
engaged about her morning work. 

‘“¢ Now, mother dear,” said an elder sister, from whose hand 
Katy had broken away, that she might be first with her love 
offering ; “‘ just see what a beautiful bouquet I have found. You 
must let me dress your head with it. Here are three kinds 
of violets and snow-drops, and honey-suckles, and anemones, 
and butter-cups, and others that I do not know the names of. 
Are they not pretty? Do, mother, sit down, quick ; I want to 
fix you so nice,” 
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“What! dress mother’s head with flowers so early in the 
morning? I never heard such a thing.” 

“ Well, it isno matter. The dew is on them now, and they 
smell so sweet ; and I am sure that we ought to bring them to 
you when they are the sweetest,” said the dear girl. 

“Tf that is the case, I think I must sit down ; but Katy will 
be head-dresser, and you can get a vase and put your flowers in 
it, and set them on the table in the parlor.” 

“¢ Which vase shall I get? The one Mrs. Field gave you, or 
Aunt Fanny’s present. or Mr. Gooch’s ? 

“You can take which you like ; you seemed to have so many 
to choose from,’’ was the reply, and some little fingers were 
busily arranging the flowers ; and each, as it was deposited in 
its proper place, called forth some new expression of delight 
from the young florist. 

In the meantime Katy had climbed up in her mother’s lap, 
and as her treasures were tranferred, one by one, from her 
“bouquet,” to its place of ornament, and she saw beauties 
developing themselves under her skilful hands, she laughed 
aloud in her wild and childish glee. 

“ Mother, is not this is a pleasant place? Here are flowers 
and trees, and strawberries, all around the house ; and no car- 
riages passing to make it dusty or noisy, nor horses to run over 
Katy when we are gone to school. Don’t you think it is pleas- 
ant here ?” said the elder sister. 

“‘ Yes,my dear, I do think it is; but once I heard a little 
girl say “ It is too bad,” when she was obliged to come to just 
such a place as this,” was the reply. 

“ Ah, mother, now I know you mean me,” said Nellie Lee, 
laughing and blushing at the same time, “ but then I did not 
know I was going to move into a flower garden.” 

Blessed child, thou hast learned a precious truth; even that 
happiness is not limited to one spot; and may we not all, learn 
that when the storm beats heavily upon us, it is only to prepare 
us for a serener sky. 
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THE CALICO DRESSES, 


A TALE OF HUMBLE LIFE FOR CHILDREN. 


Mrs. Martin was poor in this world’s goods, but rich in faith, 
She had to toil, late and early, to gain a livelihood, for herself 
and her two little girls, Ellen and Clara. But she never 
thought that hard work excused her from doing any thing for 
her Saviour. She rather endeavored so to act that her common 
occupation might ennoble her mind by the motives which actu- 
ated her. Neither did she complain, as many do, that her 
situation in life afforded her no opportunity to serve him ;—that 
she had neither time nor money to be devoted to his cause. On 
the contrary, she felt that he had given her a great deal to do, 
that to train her children for heaven was to be her chief em- 
ployment. 

Earnestly did she pray that she might be faithful, that wis- 
dom from on high might be given her, and that she might, both 
by precept and example, lead them into the right way. In this 
great work her Bible was her constant guide. She daily and 
prayerfully perused it for her own instruction, and daily did 
she study a portion of it with her children” So well had she 
succeeded in inspiring them with reverence for its authority, 
that on all doubtful subjects an appeal to Scripture was all-suffi- 
cient 

Mrs. Martin lived two miles from the meeting-house, but it 
was very seldom that she and her children were absent from 
their accustomed places on the Lord’s day. Miss Austin con- 
sidered Ellen and Clara her most punctual scholars, and it must 
be a bad storm indeed, which detained them from the Sabbath 
school. Mrs. Martin was very thankful for the assistance of so 
faithful a teacher in the training of her children, but she did not 
feel, as some mothers do, asif it excused her from effort. She 
felt that the spiritual interests of her children were committed 
to her care, and that she had no right to throw off the responsi- 
bility on another. Miss Austin, on her part felt it a privilege 
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to instruct children whose home-training prepared them to lis- 
ten with so much interest to her instructions, and whose minds 
were matured by familiarity with Bible knowledge. In this 
case, mother and teacher were mutual helps to each other. 

Some of Miss Austin’s scholars were from wealthy families, 
and they looked with something like contempt on the children, 
who though perfectly neat and clean, always wore calico dress- 
es. One day as Mrs. Martin was ironing the dresses which her 
children were to wear to meeting on the following Sabbath, 
Ellen said, rather pettishly, “* How tired I am of that dress! I 
wish we could have things like other folks.” 

“So do I,” replied Clara, “ nobody else in the class wears 
calico dresses.” 

Mrs. Martin was deeply grieved. To pay her rent, to pro- 
cure the necessary amount of food and fuel, and clothes of the 
least expensive kind, taxed her energies to the utmost. Those 
calico dresses which her children were learning to despise, 
were the very best her scanty means could afford. She was 
sorry that the seeds of vanity were so early sown in their hearts 
and she determined, if possible, to hinder their growth. That 
same night, as they were all gathered around the fire, Ellen 
said, ‘* Mother, when shall you have some more shoes to bind ?”’ 

“J don’t know. Since Mr. Gates failed L have not been 
able to get any ; but I hope I shall have some soon, for I need 
sadly the avails of the work.” 

“JT hope you will, mother,” said Clara ; “ for thenI can earn 
a little. My contribution money is about gone. I should like 
to be able to put in a five-cent piece every time.” 

“ Julia Smith never puts in anything,” said Clara, “I should 
think she would, for she dresses elegantly.” 

“Then, perhaps, it takes all the money she can earn to dress 
so, and she has none left for charity,” said Mrs. Martin. 

“ But, mother,” rejoined little Clara, “it looks so mean for 
one dressed as she is to shake her head whenever the box is 
handed to her. And then Miss Austin tells us so much about 
the heathen, I should think she would want to give them some- 
thing. I mean te give away a great deal when I am old enough 
to earn it.” 
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“ Perhaps my y little eal will want all she can earn to buy her 
clothes with,” said Mrs. Martin with a quiet smile. 

“Qh no,” said Ellen, “I shall always save some to give 
away.” 

“ And so shall I,” said little Clara, “I should rather dress 
more plainly, for the sake of giving some money to buy Bibles 
and Tracts for the poor children that have none.” 

“Would you rather wear calico dresses?” said Mrs. Martin, 
looking at the children with a peculiar expression. They un- 
derstood it at once for they remembered what had been said in 
the morning and felt quite ashamed when their mother alluded 
to it. Ellen was the first to speak. 

“ Mother,” said she, “I am sorry I said what I did in the 
morning ; but Julia Smith laughs at our dresses, and says they 
are ‘ homely,’ and that she would stay at home before she would 
wear such ones. When she talks so, I begin to feel badly ; but I 
know, mother, they are the best dresses you can get for us and 
Iam sure I will not stay at home while they are clean and 
whole.” 

“Mother,” said Clara, “ for all you are so poor and have to 
work hard, you give away a great deal more than some rich 
people. I wonder God does not give you more money, because 
you would do so much good with it.” 

“Tf I was rich,” replied her mother, “ perhaps I should not 
care todo good. God knows what situation is best for us, and 
I desire to be contented with it. Ellen, you may find Philippi- 
ans 4: 11.” 

“ Ellen read, ‘I have learned in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content.’ ” 

“Now you may look at Hebrews 18: 5.” 

“ Let your conversation be without covetousness ; and be con- 
tent with such things as ye have ; for he hath said, I will never 
leave thee, nor forsake thee.” 

*‘ You see,” said Mrs. Martin “ what the Bible says on the 
subject. I want you both to commit those passages of Scrip- 
ture, and repeat them whenever you begin to feel discontented, 
with your lot.” © 

When the time for evening prayer arrived, Mrs. Martin read 
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the account of the rich man and Lazarus, and bade the children 
notice how much better God loved the poor beggar, than he 
did the rich man who was clothed in purple and fine linen. 

«“ You see,” said she, “‘ that he looks at the heart rather than 
at the dress, and cares more for the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit than for any outward adorning.” She then knelt 
with her children and thanking God for his abundant mercies, 
begged Him to forgive them if they had indulged any murmur 
ing or discontented thoughts during the day. When they kissed 
their mother for ‘ good-night’ a tear was in Ellen’s eye, as she 
said, “I am very sorry I felt so wickedly about what Julia 
Smith said, I hope God will forgive me.” 

The conversation of that evening was long remembered. 
“ Be content with such things as ye have,” became a household 
saying with the Martins. 

The néxt summer Mrs. Martin one day told the children that 
when the berries were ripe they might have all the time out of 
school to pick, and if they could sell enough, she would buy 
them some muslin-de-laine dresses in the Autumn. The children 
fairly jumped for joy. Clara skppied about the room like a kit- 
ten and Ellen repeated the ‘ Blackberry Girl’ with an interest 
which she had never felt in it before. Then they put on their 
bonnets and went out to see whether there were likely to be 
many berries. They thought they had never seen so many. 
They began to fear they would not bring a good price, they 
were so very plenty. 

Nothing was talked of now but the berries. It seemed to 
the children they never would be ripe. They watched them 
every day and their eyes sparkled with delight as they brought 
the first handful of ripe ones to their mother. It now became 
an important question, who would buy their berries, for they 
did not live near a city or large town, but the people were 
mostly scattered on farms and each family gathered their own 
berries. They had always to walk two miles to find a purchaser. 

But they worked very diligently and morning and evening 
found them filling their baskets from the heavy-laden bushes. 
They continued their employment until every nook had been 
explored and e bush stripped. When the berry season 
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had passed they brought out their stored treasure, to see 
whether they had enough for their purpose. Mrs. Martin, who 
was in an adjoining room, overheard their conversation. 

“ We must save five cents a piece for every monthly collec- 
tion in the Sabbath school,” said Ellen. 

“ Yes,” said Clara, “‘ we must certainly give so much. How 
much will that be in a year?” 

‘‘ Let me see,” said Ellen, “there are twelve months in the 
year. Twelve times ten is —.” 

But this was a sum that quite exceeded Ellen’s arithmetical 
knowledge. She was just learning the multiplication table, but 
had not advanced so far as the column of tens. She finally 
concluded, that as their money was mostly in five-cent pieces, 
the easiest way would be to count out the requisite sum. So 
she counted out twelve five-cent pieces for herself and twelve 
for Clara. This was laid by itself. 

The little pile of silver was now so much diminished that they 
very much feared it would not purchase the muslin-de-laine 


dresses. They sat still a few moments, looking at each other 
and at their hard-earned money, for they were but children and 
the disappointment was a great one. 

At length little Clara said, “‘ Are you sure there is not enough, 
Ellen ?” 


“No,” replied Ellen, “I am not sure, but Ido not think 
there is. But I think there will be enough to buy some calico 
dresses, and perhaps mother will say that she will add enough 
to it to get the others. But I would rather not have her. I 
had rather have a calico dress and earn it myself. Perhaps 
by another year we can get enough to buy the muslin-de-laines.” 

All this time the children had not once spoken of the money 
which they had laid aside for charity. When they told their 
mother that they had only money enough for calico dresses, 
she said, “ Why here is not all you had.” 

“Yes, mother,” said Ellen, “that is all except what we 
saved for contribution.” 

“* My dear children,” said Mrs. Martin, “I am glad that you 
feel disposed to do good with a part of your money, but unless 
you feel perfectly satisfied with calico dres ; you had better 
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add that to the rest, and get suchas you wish. God is not 
pleased with what is given to him grudgingly.” 

“ Mother,” said Ellen, “I was disappointed at first, but I 
have thought it all over and I shall be perfectly contented with 
a calico dress. Indeed, I should much prefer to have it than 
to take a cent out of the charity money. I think, mother, I am 
learning to ‘ be content with such things as I have.’ ” 

A tear was in Mrs. Martin’s eye, and laying her hand gently 
on the head of her youngest child, she said, “ And how isit 
with my little Clara.” 

“Oh mother,” said the child, “I do not want anything bet- 
ter than a calico dress. You and Miss Austin will love us just 
as well as if we could dress like Julia Smith in muslin and silk ; 
and it is no matter what other people say.” 

Mrs. Martin bought the dresses and very pretty ones they 
were—‘ they looked almost exactly like muslin-de-laine’ the 
children said. The first Sabbath that they wore them, Julia 
Smith appeared with an elegant Cashmere, but when the box 
was handed to her she shook her head. The eyes of the little 
Martins sparkled with delight as they dropped their shining 
five-cent pieces into the box. It was their own earnings. They 
were beginning to taste the luxury of doing good. 


THe Grand TEACHER.—Ministers may tell us our lesson. 
God only can teach us ; we have lost both our hearing and our 
eye-sight ; therefore are very unfit to learn. For ever since 
Eve listened to the serpent, we have been deaf; and since she 
looked on the tree of knowledge, we have been blind: but 
when Gop comes to teach, He removes these impediments. 
Weare naturally dead,—who will go about to teach a dead 
man? Yet, behold, Gop undertakes to make dead men to un- 
derstand mysteries? Gop is the Grand Teacher. 


Notse.—The < m Notes and chronicle of Passing Events are omit- 


ted in this number f make room for the Contents. 
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FASHIONS. 


For these patterns and descriptions of children’s dress i 
to Godey’s excellent Magazine. ae ths aes 


(1) [PATTERN oF A BOY’s DRESS.] 


Boy’s dresses are made, for the most part, to fasten in front; and for 
children above three years old, moire, or rich poplins and chales are most in 
favor. The skirt is made very full, the body generally tight, except at the 
back of the waist, where it is slightly fulled in. There is no band at the 
waist at all, the skirt being set on beneath a thick piping, and a girdle, with 
handsome tassels, being used instead of a sash. 

The trimming for almost all the materials we have named is stamped vel- 
vet, to correspond in color, about one and a half inch wide. One straight 
piece is taken up from the neck to the bottom of the skirt, thus cov- 
ering the hem which forms the opening. A piece on each side is carried 
up to the shoulder, meets the centre one at the waist, and gradually forms 
robings at the skirt. The short sleeve is trimmed in this way; and an edg- 
ing of broderie Anglaise forms a tucker round the neck, and also finishes the 
sleeves. 

High dresses are very generally made in the same way. The sleeves are 
emall pagodas. and have undersleeves in the bishop form, either of the same 
materia!, or of muslin with embroidered bands, The dresses of younger 
ehildren are made with full bodies, and are braided in rich patterns, with 
fancy braids. We have seen a pink French merino, for a little girl, braided 
in white braid, which had a very beautiful effect ; and blue would doubtless 
look equally well. 

(2) [PATTERN OF & LITTLE GIRL’S St 


Silk dresses are frequently worn by girls of six or s@ven years old; but 
they are made in the form seen in our illustration, open from the waist, the 
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ront laced agrozs with ribbons, and a full muslin chemisette worn under- 
neath. This is made high up to the throat, where it is trimmed with a lace 
frill; and attached to it are full sleeves, finished in the same manner, In 
the dress itself there are no sleeves, but merely a small epaulette. 


PATTERN OF LADY'S COLLAR. 
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FROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Tue depths of misery are never beyond the depths of mercy. — Sides. 
Only the power that makes a world can make a Christian.— Wesley. 


The true estimate of being is taken not from age, but from action. — Col- 
hier. 


Faith is the hand by which we embrace, or touch, or reach toward, the 
garment of Christ’s righteousness, tor our own justification. A soul who 
enjoys this, is undoubtedly safe. Assurance I consider as the ring which 
God puts upon Faith’s finger. A soul who enjoys this is not only safe, but 
also comfortable and happy. Full assurance we may consider as a brilliant, 
or cluster of brilliants, which adorns the ring, and renders it imcomparably, 
more beautiful and valuable. When the diamond of full assurance is thus 
set in the gold of faith, it diffuses its rays of love, joy, peace and holiness 
with a lustre which leaves no room for doubt or darkness. While these 
high and unclouded consolations remain, the believer’s felicity is only infe- 
rior to that of angels, or of saints made perfect above. ‘ Covet this best 
gift earnestly. — Toplady. 


WIT AND HUMOR. 


ANECDOTE OF Dr. Gitt.—Some eighty years ago a very zealous profes- 
sor of religion, in one of the sects, in England, went to Dr. Gill, and told 
a she had something against him, and she considered it her duty to reprove 

im, 

“ Well, my good lady,” said he, “ what is the difficulty ?” 

“Why, = think your bands are too long.” 

“Ah!do you? Ihave never thought any thing about it ; I will get a pair 
of scissors, and will thank you to cut off as much as you think best.” 

She replied, “ I hope you will not be oftended ?” 

“ Not at all, not at all, madam,” he replied. 

Without much ceremony she folded and cut off quite a large piece of the 
bands. 

“ Are you now satisfied ? look again and see ; perhaps you had better. cut 
off a little more while you are about it, and be satisfied.” 

“J do not know but I had; I think they are still rather long;” and she 
cut off a second piece, saying, “There, I think that will do.” 

“ Well, my friend,” said the Doctor, “I must now tell you I have some- 
thing against you.” 

‘‘ Have you, sir,” she exclaimed, “ what is it ?” 

“I think your tongue is rather too long, and you had better let me cut off 
a piece of it.”—Advocate. 


Precocity.—The other day a school girl was married in this city. A 
little girl about cleven years of age of the same school said to her parents, 
‘* Why, don’t you think is married, and she hasn’t gone through frac- 
tions yet.” 


INTELLIGENCE IN THE KitCHEN.—A cook, hearing the say of the house 
at dinner ask her husband to bring “ Dombey and Son” with him, when he 
came to tea, laid two extra plates on the supper table for the supposed vis- 
itors. : 
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“ Tllustrations of Scripture ; suggested by atour through the Holy Land : by 
Rev. Horatio B. Hackett, D. D., Professor in Newton Theological Seminary. 
Published by Heath & Graves, Boston.” In this age where so many books 
issue from the —_ which required but little labor in prepaiation, and conse- 
quently leave the reader little or no wiser for the perusal, it is really refresh- 
ing to sit down and read a book like this; well prepared by one of the 
ripest scholars of our time, and on a subject of “ paramount interest to Christen- 
dom. The object of the writer is to “ render his narrative, to the reader, as 
nearly as possible what the journey itself was to him in the prosecution of 
it—a means of illustrating the Scriptures, throwing light upon obscure passa- 
ges; bringing vividly before the mind the scenes of sacred history, tracing 
out the proofs of the accuracy of the Bible in its illusions, customs, narra- 
tives, geographical notices, and, in general, putting us more exactly in the 
situation of the inspired writers ; thus enabling us the better to understand 
their spiritand meaning.” ‘To the attaiment of this object every chapter and 
part of the volume contributes. It narrates the personal observations of its 
author without tedious detail. We have never read a book of any oriental 
traveller with equai interest and profit. We were charmed with its sincer- 
ity and its Attic elegance of style, instructed by the light which it reflects 
on numerous passages of Scripture, and delighted with its freedom from de- 
nominational bias and with its sweet Christian spirit. It ought to be in the 
hands of every clergyman, Sabbath-school teacher and Christian parent in 
the country. 


The Physiology of Marriage, by an Old Physician; published by John 
P. Jewett & Co., of this City. 

If ignorance is not the mother of devotion, neither is she commonly the 
parent of true and enduring chastity. But how is this virtue to be incul- 
cated? God has constituted parents teachers of their children, and in their 
instruction of them they are sacredly bound to treat of all the subjects em- 
braced in the Seventh Commandment. They must treat them delicately 
and discretely, with a wise 1eference to the age, temperament, sex and con- 
dition of their offspring, whom ignorance may expose and ruin. As a man- 
ual in the hands of parents, and as a means of preparing them for this im- 
portant duty, we cordially commend this work. It should be possessed by 
everyfather and mother in the land, and should be used by them in the fear 
of and for the welfare of themselves and of their children. 


Geological Proof of the Inspiration of the Bible. Published by Crocker & 
Brewster, Boston. 

This is indeed a new vein in the Thelogical mine. We have learned 
many lessons in theology from nature, some from geology,—some from physi- 
ology, and others from astronomy ; but this is the first lesson we ever received 
in that sacred science from fossils, and whatever may be thought of its logi- 
cal force, it certainly displays much research and skill in its author, and we 
should like to know its paternity. Who is digging among these fossils ? 

The design of this neatly printed pamphlet of fifty-tour pages, is to show 
that the facts of geology were familiar to the Author of the Scriptures long 
before their revafation to man, and probably before the origin of the hu- 
mar race. This is manifest by many terms and sentences in the Bible, 
which man could not have used except by the inspiration of the Almighty 
An illustration must suffice : 
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“The mountains melted from before the Lord.” Judg. v. 5. “And the 
mountains shall be molten under him, and the valleys shall be cleft, as wax 
before the fire, and as the waters that are poured down a steep place.” 
Mic.i.4. ‘O that thou wouldst rend the heavens, that thou wouldst come 
down, that the mountains might flow down at thy presence.’’ Isa. Ixiv, J-9, 
When whole mountains are melted, a more intense heat is requisite, As 
wax is so melted as to flow like water, so are rocks, In many anne rocks 
are found, which have flowed freely over the surface of the land for distances 
longer or shorter. In Southern Africa, a region larger than New England, 
has thus been flooded by a mass of mountainous size ; and a tract in Hindos 
tan of similar extent is covered hundreds of feet in depth. These passages 
are not mere fantastic flights of 2 poetic human fancy; but the imagery, that 
the prophets were inspired to use is drawn from events which actually hap. 
pened ; and by Hin who mspired the prophets, the like must often have 
been seen both in this and in other worlds, 


° 

Inside View of Slavery; or,a Tour among the Planters. By C. G, Par. 
sons, M. D. 

A North-side View of Slavery; or, The Narratives of Fugitive Slaves in 
Canada. By Benjamin Drew, 

Both are published by J. P. Jewett & Co., of Boston. We have had the 
South Side view ef Slavery, and here we have the North-Side and the In- 
side Views; and if we do not behold it in every possible light and under- 
stand it, our ignorance surely cannot be charged to want of books, For fic- 
tion on this subject we have no special fondness; the reality is quite as 
much as we can endure, Neither have we any partiality for extreme and 
fanatical views, come they from the North or the South, from England or 
America, from apologists or opponents, of the system. But we always read 
with interest narratives of facts, and sober Scriptural discussions. 





These books claim to belong to the first of these two latter classes. The 
author of “The Inside View” is a gentleman from the North who goes 
South, where he receives the hospitalities of planters, discourses freely with 
them and their slaves, and observes carefully the operation of the system in 
the domestic circle and on the plantation, and reports the results of his ob 
servations and inquiries. Its freedom from invective and ita general can- 
dor, will greatly promote its usefulness, 

“The North-side View” embodies the narratives of one hundred and 
twenty fugitives frem servitude, now residing in fourteen towns and cities of 
Canada West. ‘I'hese were written by the author as they were verball 
communicated to him by each fugative, in a tour which he made throug 
that country, for the purpose of collecting them. This testimomypif re- 
ceived with considerable abatement, evinces the evil of the system, to those 
most intimately connected with it, The introduction speaks with some 
warmth and severity of the Sonth-side view of Slavery. Both these books 
will be read with interest by those who have a taste for such writings. 


Caste ; a Story of Republican Equality. By Sydney A, Story, Jr. Pub- 
lished by Philli; s, Sampson & Co., of Boston. The object of this book is 
to exhibit the extent and injustice of the prejudice against the colored race, 
which the author who wields a powerful pen and possesses a remarkable tact 
in engaging the attention and interesting the feelings of his readers, thinks far 
more prevalent and influential at the North than at the South. Its style is 


easy and neat, and the characters are well sustained. We wish it great suc- 
cess and usefulness. 





O, BREATHE NOT HIS NAME. 


SCOTCH MELODY. HARMONIZED BY L. MARSHALL. 
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TO A BELOVED BROTHER. 
The breathings of an affectionate Sister's Spirit. 
BY CAROLA WILDGROVE. 


Brother, may the light of heaven 
On thy pathway ever rest, 
And the constant smile of Jesus, 
Beam sweet peace within thy breast. 
Be the love that brightens heaven, 
In thy soul a glowing flame, 
Bearing thy loved spirit, brother, 
To the God from whence it came. 
Be the hopes that cheer the Christian, 
All his trust, his joys divine ; 
Be his rich, eternal treasures 
Thine my brother, ever thine. 
Be the faithful Christian’s graces, 
Living life in Christ alone ; 
Be his strength, his aims, his virtues, 
Dearest brother, all thine own. 
Be the panoply of Heaven, 
Worn by thee through all thy life ; 
— and true in God’s sure armor, 
uer sin in every strife. 
Then ee fadeless Crown of Glory, 
Waiting for the victor now, 
Be by hands of holy Angels, 
Gently pressed upon thy brow. 
And the highest bliss of Heaven, 
May thy ransomed spirit know ; 
May thy cup, my own dear brother, 
Always with that bliss o’erflow. 
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